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PART  I :    ADVENTURE 
"What  I  spent,  I  had  .  .  ." 


The  library  fire  had  fallen  very  low  when  Stonehouse 
returned  to  it  from  another  restless  visit  to  the  door  of 
that  room  in  which  his  wife  lay  shut  away  from  him. 
The  nurse,  hearing  his  tread,  had  come  softly  out  to 
the  landing  and  whispered,  "It  must  be  soon,  the 
Doctor  thinks.  Do  try  to  get  some  sleep,  Mr.  Stone- 
house;  you  can't  do  any  good,  you  know,  and  it'll 
only  distress  her  to  know  you're  worrying." 

Stonehouse  answered:  "Then  tell  her  I'm  not 
worrying.  Tell  her  I  know  everything's  all  right,  but 
I'm  here  if  she  wants  me."  And  smiling,  for  he  could 
smile  in  the  last  extremity,  he  wandered  back  to  the 
iibrary  fire  and  put  a  fresh  log  on  its  pale  ashes. 
Abstractedly  realising  the  importance  to  his  comfort 
of  those  ashes  being  fully  revived,  for  the  September 
night  was  cold,  he  fetched  a  newspaper  and  held  it 
across  the  grate  till  a  faint  crackle  and  a  faint  glow 
behind  it  told  him  his  efforts  were  in  time.  With  a 
patience  not  innate  but  acquired  by  slow  degrees  in 
dealing  with  less  material  issues,  he  persevered  till 
warmth  spread  about  him  from  the  now  bright  log; 
and  then,  sitting  back  on  his  heels,  filled  and  lighted 
a  pipe.    That  too  proved  obstinate,  refusing  to  draw; 
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and  he  tried  to  push  a  paper  spill  into  its  stem.  But 
recognising,  with  eyes  suddenly  released  from  abstrac- 
tion, the  substance  of  that  spill,  he  untwisted  it,  laying 
his  pipe  aside.  His  heart  stirred  and  woke  again 
from  a  brief  lull  in  its  insistent  aching,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  broken  lines  of  handwriting  that  covered  the 
torn  page.  He  remembered  the  letter  and  the  day 
it  had  come,  and  could  read  in  corroboration — "beauti- 
ful thing,  in  its  way,  but  too  expensive  for  ...  so 
like  Maggie,  poor  dear  .  .  ."  Sophy  had  sent  a  note 
with  Maggie  Poole's  wedding  present,  to  be  installed 
at  Mallow  with  the  rest,  a  little  amused  at  its  incon- 
gruity with  the  probable  standard  of  luxury  in  her 
future  home.  Stonehouse  had  smiled  too  when  his 
wife  read  the  note  aloud,  but  Alice  would  not  admit 
the  inappropriateness.  "Geoffrey  won't  always  be 
poor,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  resentment. 

"Then,"  suggested  Stonehouse,  "he'll  be  able  to  buy 
gilt  candelabra  for  himself — if  he  yearns  for  such 
things;  possibly  not  so  ornate  as  Sophy  implies  this 
to  be." 

"Sophy  isn't  always  very  grateful,"  commented  her 
sister;  and  Stonehouse,  tightening  his  lips,  refrained 
from  defence. 

Now,  in  the  library  whose  chilliness  survived,  a 
thing  less  of  temperature  than  his  atmosphere  of  soul, 
he  drew  that  fragment  of  Sophy's  letter,  with  tender- 
ness, through  his  fingers  for  a  time ;  and  finally  tearing 
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it  minutely  to  pieces,  with  deliberate  consciousness  of 
symbolism,  dropped  its  shreds  upon  the  fire.  Cramped 
with  crouching  to  hold  the  newspaper,  he  stood  up, 
and  presently  wandered  to  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
where  dust-sheets  were  draped  over  such  of  the 
wedding  presents  as  had  been  already  established  there. 
Close  by,  uncovered,  stood  the  plate-chest  that  had 
been  his  own  present  to  the  bride,  selected  by  his  wife. 
He  had  acquiesced  outwardly  in  the  choice,  but  now, 
remembering  the  candelabra,  he  wondered  with  a  small 
and  tender  smile  whether  Sophy  had  been  constrained 
to  conceal  similar  ungracious  comments  in  the  case  of 
his  own  gift.  He  could  afford  to  smile,  for  he  had 
said  when  that  handsome  thing  was  introduced  to  her, 
"Alice  chose  it  herself."  Sufficient  ambiguity  there  for 
Sophy's  wits,  so  sharpened  by  her  knowledge  of  him, 
to  read  his  true  meaning. 

The  unexpected  whirr  of  the  telephone  bell  sent 
him  out  to  the  hall  with  taut  nerves  throbbing  to  the 
expectation  of  fresh  disaster.  "Who  is  it?"  he  asked 
softly. 

"Is  that  you,  Jim?" 

"My  dear,  how  nice  of  you — ^at  this  hour.  Why 
aren't  you  in  bed  and  asleep  ?" 

"I  couldn't  sleep.  I  only  went  home  because  Alice 
insisted.    How  is  she?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  very  much.  They  don't  tell  me — 
only  that  it  must  be  soon.  .  .  .  What?  Oh,  I — I 
think  so.    Unless  they're  trying  not  to  alarm  me." 
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"I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry  about  it.  ...  I  hope 
it  ivill  be  over  soon." 

"So  do  I.  For  everybody's  sake.  Sophy,  you  must 
get  some  sleep.    Have  you  had  none  at  all  ?" 

"Oh  Jim,  how  can  I  sleep? — with  Alice  like  that, 
and  you     .    .    .    and  to-morrow    .     .    ." 

Stonehouse  shut  his  eyes.  "You  mustn't  be  tired, 
though.    And  it's  to-day,  Sophy.    Half-past  five  now." 

"Is  it?    Oh  Jim,  to-day.  .  .  ." 

"Sophy,  dear  child,  try  to  get  some  sleep.  I'll 
ring  up  as  soon  as  there's  any  news.  Will  you  obey 
me? — will  you  go  to  bed  now?" 

"Yes.    If  you  ask  me  to  I'll  try  hard  to  sleep." 

"I  do  ask  you.  Are  you  catching  cold  there  ?  What 
have  you  got  on?" 

"Not  very  much,  but  I'm  not  cold.  Have  you  been 
to  bed?" 

"No.  I  sent  my  father  off,  but  I've  been  in  the 
library  all  night.  .  .  .  I've  just  been  having  a  look 
at  your  presents." 

"Oh  Jim.    .    .    ." 

He  said  quickly,  "My  dear,  I'm  sorry.  .  .  ,  Don't 
think  of  them.  Go  to  sleep  and  think  of  nothing. 
You've  promised  me  to  try." 

"I  will  try.    Am  I  to  go  now?" 

"Yes  ...  I  suppose  so.  ...  I  wish  I  could 
say  a  better  good-night  than  this ;  and  that  it  could  have 
been  a  better  night.  It  was  dear  of  you  to  ring  up; 
I've  been  rather  miserable  .  .  .  What?  .  ,  .  Ah,  my 
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dear,  don't  talk  like  that,  for  God's  sake.  ...  Go  and 
sleep,  go  and  sleep." 

He  jerked  the  receiver  into  its  place  and  looked  round 
the  hall.  Faint  light  penetrated  already  through  the 
high  window  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  against 
its  panes  he  heard  the  soft  brush  of  rain,  soft  and 
infinitely  sad  in  that  melancholy  day-break.  Opening 
the  front  door  he  stared  out  into  the  wet  pallor  of  the 
garden.  The  rain  was  descending  in  grey  and  slender 
spears  that  pierced  with  a  faint  hiss  the  grass  and  the 
first-fallen  leaves  of  the  year.  Though  somewhere 
now  the  sun  was  rising,  no  hint  of  him  reached  that 
still  garden;  but  the  night  had  gone,  and  left  this 
curious  empty  light  with  no  shadows  and  no  warmth 
under  the  rain.  Stonehouse's  heart  contracted  as  he 
stood  leaning  against  the  door  with  his  face  raised  to 
the  obscure  grey.  In  middle  age  his  nature  responded 
still  to  the  gaiety  or  melancholy  of  outward  things; 
the  exigencies  of  life  had  established  in  him  a  capacity 
to  control  his  reactions,  but  the  inner  process  was 
unabated.  And  now,  with  the  griefs  to  be  faced  and 
the  griefs  left  behind  all  gathered  to  an  acute  awareness 
of  pain,  the  aspect  of  his  garden  in  the  September  dawn 
drowned  him  momentarily  in  the  depths  of  that  ex- 
ternal and  universal  woe  which  the  heart  sometimes 
greets  as  its  brother,  .  .  . 

Detaching  himself  from  the  doorpost,  with  a  last 
glance  at  the  East,  catching  a  ray  there  that  he  could 
read,  he  murmured,  "It'll  be  fine  later — "  and  shut 
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himself  into  the  hall,  where  daylight  was  spreading 
like  a  slow  stain  on  the  darkness. 

He  went  again  to  his  wife's  room,  and  the  nurse 
met  him  as  before.  He  asked  mechanically,  "What 
news  ?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Still  the  same.  The  Doc- 
tor's a  little  puzzled,  but  you  mustn't  be  anxious. 
You  could  see  her  for  a  minute  now,  Mr.  Stone- 
house." 

"Would  she ?" 

"Yes,  she'd  like  it.    She's  easier  just  now." 

With  a  feeling  of  unaccountable  sickness  he  bent  his 
head  and  followed  her  into  the  room. 

Mrs.  Stonehouse  was  sitting  on  the  big  bed  in  a  thin 
Japanese  dressing-gown,  her  hands  clenched  on  the 
quilt,  her  fair  hair  drawn  back  and  plaited  in  two  long 
ropes  that  framed  her  face.  Where  Stonehouse  looked 
for  an  extreme  pallor  he  found  a  faint  flush  in  each 
cheek  and  a  restless  excitement  in  her  fine  grey  eyes 
with  their  bright  lashes.  He  remembered  then  that 
she  was  fighting  not  with  death  but  with  life,  and 
realised  that  women  may  carry  into  that  battle  a  con- 
quering spirit  for  which  they  have  no  heart  in  the 
ordinary  afltair  of  dying.  As  always  with  him,  it  was 
the  psychological  aspect  of  the  event  that  caught  his 
imagination;  the  fact  of  his  wife's  emotional  stress  (a 
too  rare  and  strange  spectacle)  rather  than  the  more 
commonplace  physical  crisis,  touched  him  with  a  sudden 
acuteness  and  conviction  of  egotism.    He  realised  with 
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compunction  that  he  had  been  absorbed  by  any  other 
consideration  than  the  vital  thing  which  absorbed  the 
woman  sitting  up  on  her  pillows — the  vital  fact  that  a 
life  was  clamouring,  at  his  initial  bidding,  for  entrance 
into  the  world  which  through  that  interminable  night 
he  had  longed  a  hundred  times  to  leave.  .  .  . 

"Well,  Jim,"  said  Alice,  achieving  a  smile.  "Things 
are  being  rather  contrary,  aren't  they?" 

More  responsive  to  courage  than  to  almost  any 
other  phenomenon  of  human  nature,  Stonehouse  went 
to  the  bed  and  put  his  hand  on  her  hair;  and  his  lips 
relaxed  at  last  to  a  disconcerting  trembling.  "Poor 
Alice,  poor  girl,"  he  murmured.  "What  a  damn 
shame." 

Standing  there  close  to  her,  he  saw  that  forehead 
and  lips  were  damp  with  her  long  trial  of  strength, 
but  the  sight  left  him  less  moved  than  had  that  difficult 
smile  and  those  excited  triumphant  eyes. 

"You  mustn't  stay,"  she  said.  "I  just  wanted  to 
see  you  if  you  weren't  asleep.    Can't  you  sleep?" 

"I  haven't  tried,  my  dear."  ("Oh  Jim,  how  can  I 
sleep?"  .  .  .) 

"That's  foolish  of  you.  You'll  be  so  tired  to-morrow 
— to-day,  at  least.    Poor  Sophy,  I  hope  she's  sleeping." 

"I  think  she  is,"  he  said  soothingly.  "She  promised 
me  to  try." 

Her  eyes,  with  their  unexpected  brightness,  lifted 
quickly  to  his,  but  her  gaze  slid  away  again  immedi- 
ately and  the  lids  dropped  again.    There  was  a  sugges- 
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tion  of  secrecy  and  suspicion  in  that  swift  silent  look 
and  averted  gaze,  that  affected  Stonehouse  very  dis- 
quietingly.  In  all  the  past  days  and  months  of  his 
private  battlings  and  miseries  he  had  never  seen  that 
expression  in  her  eyes  before;  its  absence  had  been 
the  reward  of  his  conscientious  efforts  for  her  peace  of 
mind.  Yet  now,  on  the  eve  of  Sophy's  wedding  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  wife's  personal  crisis,  he  wondered 
with  an  added  pang  if  in  his  one  surviving  sense  of 
security  with  regard  at  least  to  Alice's  tranquillity,  he 
had  been  duped  by  the  wish  that  is  parent  of  a  thought. 
.  .  .  Unless  that  very  physical  crisis,  drawing  her  from 
her  serene  and  superior  heights  to  more  primitive  and 
human  levels,  had  momentarily  lifted  the  curtains  of 
her  spirit  or  intelligence,  showing  the  tragic  truth 
beyond.  From  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  a  heart  es- 
sentially kind  in  the  midst  of  its  disloyalty,  he  hoped 
it  was  not  so,  that  only  his  unstrung  nerves  had  read 
any  disturbing  motive  into  that  glance  of  hers.  And 
for  a  life  so  perplexing,  so  unutterably  disproportionate 
in  the  punishments  it  inflicts  on  the  too  human  soul 
— for  such  a  life  was  this  creature  of  his  making, 
struggling  now  in  the  body  of  his  wife.  For  that 
creature's  own  sake  he  found  himself  praying  that  it 
might  not  survive  the  effort  of  its  birth. 

He  saw  a  pucker  run  across  Alice's  damp  fore- 
head, and  shutting  her  eyes  she  said,  "Please  go, 
Jim." 
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In  an  agony  of  mind  more  profound  than  her  merely 
physical  pain,  he  went  away. 


II 


When  Alice,  till  then  sole  issue  of  the  Channing  union, 
was  ten  years  old,  the  small  house  that  was  her  home 
— magnificently  styled  "The  Oaks,"  and  standing  in 
semi-detached  simplicity  on  Cranstoun  Common — 
echoed  once  more  to  the  wail  of  a  new-born  child. 
This  second  child,  again  a  daughter,  received  in  due 
course  the  name  of  Sophia,  possibly  by  reason  of  the 
glossy  red-brown  hair  that  adorned  its  queer  little 
head,  recalling  to  its  meditative  mother  the  once  notori- 
ous auburn  locks  of  a  certain  great-aunt.  Lady  Sophia 
of  the  Regency.  For  Mrs.  Channing,  before  unac- 
countably declining,  by  paradoxical  acceptance,  upon  a 
well-born  but  impoverished  solicitor,  had  been  a 
Delaney  of  Welling,  and  possessed  ancestors  who, 
surviving  her  alleged  mesalliance,  here  and  there 
adorned  with  their  faded  portraits  the  unpretentious 
walls  of  her  suburban  home. 

Through,  therefore,  a  certain  dilatoriness  in  the 
Channing  domestic  arrangements,  or  more  probably 
a  direct  mishap  in  the  Channing  plans,  at  the  period 
when  Alice  was  newly  arranging  her  hair  in  soft  puffs 
on  either  side  of  her  long,  faintly  austere  face,  and 
giving    herself    considerable    though    unacknowledged 
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anxiety  as  to  the  colour  of  the  tulle  bow  to  be  tied 
under  her  left  ear,  her  sister  Sophy  was  still  a  small 
stout  person  of  eight  years  old,  not  yet  free  from  an 
engaging  lisp  and  special  pronunciation  of  her  own, 
and  displaying  so  far  no  greater  resemblance  to  her 
beautiful  and  erratic  great-grand -aunt  than  in  the 
colour  of  her  eyes  and  mane  of  chestnut  hair. 

When  Jim  Stonehouse,  only  son  of  James,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Stonehouse,  Tracey  and  Brigg,  Shipown- 
ers, first  became  an  accustomed  visitor  at  the  Chan- 
nings'  home,  Sophy,  still  small  and  stout  but  with  an 
increasingly  perceptive  and  inquiring  mind,  was  still  not 
too  big  to  be  taken  on  his  knee  and  made  blissful  with 
the  chocolates  her  interior  demanded  and  her  father's 
purse  failed  to  supply.  Their  friendship  was  firmly 
established  so  long  ago  as  those  days,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  occasional  usefulness,  to  Jim's  wooing,  of  her 
young  devotion.  And  once,  to  her  demand  that  he 
should  wait  until  she  was  of  riper  years  before  com- 
mitting himself  to  matrimony,  Jim,  with  his  eyes  on 
Alice's  faintly  flushing  face,  had  laughingly  answered, 
"I  believe  I  shouldn't  easily  find  a  wife  so  kind  to  my 
failings!"  With  the  gulf  of  twenty  years,  and  the 
wider  abyss  that  lies  between  childhood  and  a  man  of 
thirty,  separating  these  two,  it  would  have  required 
more  intuition  than  is  permitted  to  poor  mortals  to 
make  Stonehouse  pause  in  his  progress  towards  Alice 
and  say — "This  is  true.".  .  . 

He  did  not  pause;  or  not  very  often  and  never  for 
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very  long.  Susceptible  to  beauty  and  greedy  of  sym- 
pathetic comprehension,  he  saw  the  one  with  his  out- 
ward eye  and  created  the  other  with  that  inward  vision 
which  can  so  mislead  the  heart.  And  a  sort  of  pity, 
progenitor  of  many  disasters,  urged  him  on.  Alice,  with 
her  princess  face  and  figure  in  her  shabby  gowns,  made 
his  money  burn  in  his  pockets.  The  hint  of  pathos, 
faintly  blurring  an  outline  that  might  otherwise — to  a 
more  discerning  eye — have  seemed  a  shade  hard,  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  conception  of  her  material 
beauty,  translating  it  to  an  inner  sanctuary  of  unma- 
terial  things.  His  desire  to  give,  materially,  confused 
with  his  human  desire  for  her  possession  and  an  almost 
feminine  need  for  the  giving  and  receiving  of  love, 
all  combined  to  produce  in  him  a  state  it  was  not 
unnatural  to  conclude  was  the  superlove,  to  which,  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  he  still  very  secretly  aspired.  Noth- 
ing arising  to  convince  him  of  error,  and  many 
circumstances  and  people  very  ready  to  persuade  him 
of  the  suitability  of  his  course,  he  pursued  it  to  its 
ultimate  end.  A  slightly  indolent  person,  hating  to 
hurt  or  disappoint,  hating  to  obtrude  the  force  of  his 
will  between  other  people  and  their  desires,  he  would 
not  have  been  difficult  of  persuasion  even  had  he  been 
more  doubtful  of  his  own  wisdom  in  the  matter.  He 
did  have,  from  time  to  time,  sharp  twinges  of  doubt; 
but  such  apparently  irrelevant  and  unreasonable 
twinges,  and  such  a  shadowy,  groundless  doubt — born, 
he  suspected,  rather  of  his  own  occasional  contrariety 
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of  mood  than  of  definite  cause — that  he  blamed  himself 
and  put  the  doubt  aside;  as  a  man  catches  a  chill,  and 
neglects  it,  and  dies,  .  .  . 

Jim's  mother,  whose  creed  was  non-interference  with 
her  men  folk  (finding  her  reward  in  a  sharing  of  their 
confidence  to  an  unusual  degree),  and  who  had  accepted 
with  the  utmost  outward  placidity  such  vagaries  as 
her  son  had  hitherto  indulged  in,  made  no  more  in- 
timate comment  on  his  engagement  than — "She's  a 
good  girl,  Jimmy,  and  a  very  pretty  one.  Now  she's 
going  to  marry  you  I  must  get  her  that  old-rose  frock 
I  saw  at  Gunting's  last  week.  I  thought  then  how  it 
would  suit  her." 

Jim,  kissing  her  gratefully,  recognised  a  symptom 
of  that  same  itch  to  spend  her  money  on  Alice  that 
he  had  known.    There  are  people  who  inspire  presents. 

But  more  enigmatic  was  his  mother's  meditative 
"What  a  pity  Sophy  isn't  older.  That'll  be  a  fine 
young  woman." 

"You  don't  propose  I  should  have  waited  for  her, 
do  you  ?"  he  suggested,  smiling,  but  with  a  dim  uneasi- 
ness, too  obscure  to  define. 

"I  don't  propose  anything,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Stonehouse  comfortably.  "I  leave  that  to  you.  And 
I'm  sure  you  did  it  very  nicely.  Like  your  father;  I 
fancy  he  must  have  practised  on  a  good  many  before  I 
put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel !  Will  you  tell  them  I  want  the 
carriage,  Jimmy.  I'll  go  to  Gunting's  now.  Your 
Alice  won't  mind,  will  she?" 
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He  reassured  her.  He  had  an  almost  too  clear  con- 
viction that  his  Alice  would  not  mind.  H  at  that  time 
he  could  have  admitted  a  flaw  in  his  princess,  it  would 
have  lain  in  her  sense  of  values,  her  undeniable  bias 
towards  prosperity.  "Poor  darling,"  he  thought.  "I 
don't  wonder."  Prosperity  had  been  very  much  a 
stranger  to  the  Channing  household. 

He  bent  again  and  kissed  his  mother's  cheek. 
"Mother,  I  rather  like  you,"  he  said. 

The  old-rose  frock  was  duly  purchased,  and  became 
the  recipient  so  well  that  Jim's  twinges  faded  beneath 
the  ache  which  her  beauty  always  woke  in  his  heart. 
He  had,  moreover,  unexpectedly  to  reassure  her  as 
to  the  propriety  of  its  acceptance.  "She's  my  mother, 
and  therefore  half  yours,"  he  said  in  his  innocence, 
abstemiously  kissing  her  left  eyebrow.  For  he  found 
that  his  kisses  had  to  be  a  little  judiciously  placed,  his 
caresses  a  little  timed.  Alice  was  sparingly  acquiescent 
rather  than  responsive  in  the  matter  of  exhibited 
aflfection.  And  when,  in  very  early  days,  faintly 
chilled  by  that  discovered  lack,  he  took  her  by  the  arms 
and  lightly  shook  her,  saying — "Oh  one  day,  you 
princess  thing,  I'll  wake  you  to  what  kissing  means!" 
— she  flushed  and  frowned,  and  answered,  "Dear  Jim, 
I  hope  you'll  never  try  to  make  me  as  neurotic  as  you 
are. 

"Neurotic!  My  God,  Alice,  I'm  not.  You  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
took  his  hands  abruptly  away. 
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"Don't  I?  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  discuss  it.  And 
I  daresay  it's  not  exactly  a  crime  if  you  are.  It's  just 
a  matter  of  temperament." 

Biting  his  finger,  he  regarded  her  with  a  rather 
keener  vision  than  formerly.  And  presently  agreed, 
with  dr>'ness,  "Yes,  I  suppose  it's  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment, my  dear." 

Which  mollified  her  without  making  it  quite  clear 
that  he  accepted  her  reproof.  Alice  Channing  had  not 
the  perceptions  of  her  sister  Sophy. 

Sophy  said  to  him,  not  long  after  that  incident, 
"Alice  doesn't  like  being  kissed  as  much  as  I  do." 

"Alice  is  older  than  you,"  observed  Stonehouse,  fully 
conscious  of  his  descent  from  the  heights  of  their 
equal  friendship  to  the  banal  levels  of  an  ordinary 
grown-up. 

Sophy  courteously  ignored  his  lapse,  though  he  could 
see  it  did  not  escape  her,  and  pursued  with  gravity, 
"When  I'm  Alice's  age  shan't  I  like  it  too?" 

"Do  you  like  it  very  much  now?" 

"Oh  very  much,  yes.  When  I  want  to  kiss  people 
it  hurts  me  not  to." 

"A  not  uncommon  affliction.  Are  there  many  people 
who — who  occasion  this  pain?" 

"A  good  many — if  they  don't  let  me.  But  they 
mostly  do.  .  .  .  I  do  like  kissing ;  it's  so — so 
healing/' 

Stonehouse  laughed,  and  lifted  her  on  to  his  knee. 
"Where  did  you  acquire  that  nice  word?" 
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"Healing?  I  think  it's  on  the  Arnica  bottle.  Isn't 
it  right  ?" 

"Oh,  quite  right,"  he  assured  her.  "Quite  peculiarly 
right.  .  .  .  Tell  me  more." 

"About  kissing  ?" 

"If  you  like.    Anything  you  like." 

Sophy  gazed  at  the  palm  of  her  hand,  from  which 
he  had  that  morning  extracted  a  thorn.  "It's  funny, 
I  think,"  she  said  ruminatively.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
different  kinds." 

"Kinds  of  what.  Sophy?" 

"Why,  kisses."  She  looked  up  at  him,  and  he  saw 
that  a  real  problem  demanded  solution  in  her  young 
mind.  With  another  type  of  child  he  would  have 
discouraged  the  topic,  but  he  recognised  and  respected 
her  philosophic  detachment.  "Describe  them  to  me," 
he  suggested. 

"We-ell,  there's  the  sort  Mother  gives  me  and  the 
sort  she  gives  Alice.    ..." 

"They're  different,  are  they?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  Mother  gives  Alice  a  worried  kiss." 

"Ah,"  said  Stonehouse  thoughtfully.  "What  does 
she  give  you  ?" 

"Ooh!    Nice  ones." 

He  nodded.    "That  I  can  believe.    Well?" 

"Then  Father  kisses  me.  He  hardly  knows  he  has. 
What  would  be  the  word  for  that,  Jim?" 

Stonehouse  puckered  lips  and  brow.  "Absent  ?  Does 
absent  meet  the  case?" 
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"That's  something  that's  not  there,  isn't  it?  Then 
I  think  absent  must  be  right.  But  Father  knows  Alice 
is  there.    He's  proud  of  her." 

"Is  he?  Then  'proud'  is  the  adjective  for  Alice's 
kiss  from  Father.    Any  more?" 

"Oh  yes  ...  Do  you  like  this  game  ?" 

"It's  most  instructive,"  he  said.  "How  about  Alice 
kissing  you?" 

"She  doesn't  much,"  said  Sophy  candidly.  "It's  gen- 
erally to  forgive  me  when  she  thinks  I've  been  naughty." 

Stonehouse  observed  the  distinction  implied  by 
"thinks."  He  said,  "  'Condoning'  .  .  .  Yes,  that's  Alice. 
Sophy,  how  do  /  kiss  you?" 

During  the  long  night  in  his  library  nearly  twenty 
years  later  he  remembered  that  question,  and  her 
slow  luxurious  answer:  "Yours  is  the  most  healing, 
Jim."  He  remembered  the  absurd  pleasure  he  felt, 
and  how  he  had  pulled  her  face  against  his, — felt 
again  her  hair  in  his  eyes.  .  .  . 

With  that  face  hidden,  she  said,  "Is  my  kiss  nice 
to  you  ?" 

"Very,  very  nice,  Sophy." 

Alice  came  into  the  schoolroom  then,  and  a  faint 
distaste  crept  into  her  expression  at  the  sight  of  those 
two.  Sophy,  without  seeing,  felt  the  atmosphere  of 
it,  and  slipped  to  her  feet. 

"Mother  wants  you,"  said  Alice ;  and  when  the  child 
had  gone,  she  added,  "Jim,  dear,  don't  you  think  Sophy's 
a  little  old  for  that  ?" 
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"For  what?"  he  asked,  outwardly  bland,  but  with 
a  rising  truculence  that  surprised  him. 

"All  this  petting  and  hugging.  It's  not  good  for 
her,  I'm  afraid.    Sophy's  rather  emotional,  you  know." 

He  could  not  resist  saying — "I  wonder  where  she 
gets  that  from !" — but  it  passed  her  by. 

"Mother  is  a  little,  still." 

"  'Stiir  ?"  He  smiled  at  her  without  tenderness. 
"Do  you  regard  emotionalism  as  an  ailment  to  be  out- 
grown— thrown  oflF — with  childhood  ?" 

A  suspicion  that  he  too  was  not  pleased  dawned  in 
Alice's  mind,  and  she  chose  her  reply  more  carefully. 
"I  think  it's  a  thing  to  guard  against  .  .  .  Excess, 
I  mean." 

"Isn't  it  a  matter  of  temperament? — like  being 
neurotic  ?" 

She  recognised  his  open  hostility  then  and  met  it 
with  a  dignity  he  sometimes  surprised  in  her.  "Yes, 
Jim,  I  think  it  is.  But  you  can't  persuade  me  that 
it's  impossible  to  control  one's  temperament  to  some 
extent." 

"Only  in  the  matter  of  excess,  apparently,"  he  sug- 
gested, content  that  she  should  not  follow  his  thought. 
"A  lack  doesn't  signify,  of  course." 

Alice  looked  at  him  mutely,  non-comprehending  but 
aware  that  he  meant,  obscurely,  to  hurt. 

He  threw  away  the  cigarette  he  had  irritably  lighted, 
and  went  close  to  her.  "Don't  let's  quarrel — don't  let's 
quarrel.    What  does  it  matter?    I  won't  pet  Sophy  so 
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much  if  it  vexes  you.  .  .  .  Alice,  if  you'd  let  me  kiss 
you  sometimes,  instead " 

He  saw  his  blunder.  "  'Instead'?  My  dear  Jim,  if 
it's  not  me,  does  Sophy  do  instead?" 

"Alice,  Alice  .  .  .  forget  'instead.*  Can't  you  be 
less  cold  to  me  ?" 

Genuine  surprise  flushed  her  cheeks.  "I  don't  know 
what  you  mean !  I've  said  I  love  you — and  I  do  let 
you  kiss  me.    What  more  do  you  want  ?" 

Stonehouse  laughed.  Doubt  of  his  wisdom  and  his 
happiness  descended  in  that  moment  like  a  cloud  upon 
his  heart.  But  he  said,  touching  her  cheek  with  his 
finger,  "My  dear,  a  man  in  love  is  not  to  be  reasoned 
with.    Let's  talk  of  something  else  .  .  ." 


Ill 

To  the  imaginative  idealist,  life  is  a  succession  of 
expectations,  disappointments,  and  adjustments ;  for 
in  those  of  the  true  breed  expectation  dies  hard,  and 
— readjusted  to  circimistance — breathes  again.  And  so 
progresses  round  the  circle  once  more,  indefatigably. 
It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  this  temperament 
is  as  valuable  to  the  world,  in  the  long  run,  as  that  of 
the  clear-sighted  materialist  who  claims  to  see  things 
as  they  are  (or  seem,  to  the  materialist)  and  to  be  im- 
pervious to  hope  in  regard  to  humanity  or  providence. 
Undeniably  the  latter  order  spares  itself  much  pain — 
but  pain  of  a  divine  kind ;  and  though  perhaps  gaining 
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the  negative  happiness  which  is  said  to  be  freedom 
from  suffering,  the  materialist  misses  such  rewarding 
ecstasies  as  the  idealist  knows  and  would  not  barter 
for  all  the  pain-saving  contrivances  in  the  universe. 
Only  the  idealist  tastes  the  true  flavour  of  agony  and 
joy,  and  understands  that  either  is  incomplete,  lacking 
in  height  or  depth,  that  has  no  memory  of  the  other. 

Jim  Stonehouse,  by  nature  a  chronic  idealist,  had 
nevertheless  suffered  his  ailment  to  be  prescribed  for 
by  circumstance,  and  become  reconciled  to  a  heart  that 
must  go  limping  through  life.  Its  first  important 
wound,  setting  aside  the  intermittent  aches  of  child- 
hood, was  inflicted  by  his  father's  unyielding  attitude 
in  regard  to  his  son's  future.  Jim's  ardent  desire, 
succeeding  to  an  earlier  craving  for  a  life  at  sea,  was 
to  study  for  the  Bar,  but  James  Stonehouse  was  undis- 
suadable  from  his  vision  of  a  son  who  should  follow 
in  his  own  footsteps — once  laboriously  climbing — and 
carry  on  that  firm  of  which  he  himself  was  the  founder. 

"I  haven't  worked  like  a  nigger  all  my  life,"  he  ex- 
plained to  Jim,  with  sublime  forgetfulness  of  certain 
interludes,  "just  to  look  on  afterwards  and  see  you 
taking  a  different  path.  You'll  understand  my  feeling 
when  you're  older  and  have  sons  of  your  own.  I 
shouldn't  feel" — he  argued  further,  seeing  no  convic- 
tion in  the  boy's  downcast  face — "as  if  you  were  my 
son  if  you  didn't  carry  on  in  the  road  I've  cleared  for 
you.    Can  you  see  that  ?" 
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Jim  said  gloomily,  "I  see  how  you  feel,  Father.  .  .  . 
But  I  don't  think  I  should  feel  the  same  if  I  were  in 
your  shoes — if  I  had  a  son,  I  mean.  I  should  want 
him  to  do  the  thing  he  felt  fit  for." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Stonehouse,  with  a  gentle  irony  in 
his  gaze.  "And  you  think  a  son  of  yours  would — at 
eighteen — be  infallible  in  his  judgment  of  what  he  was 
fitted  for?  I  don't,"  he  continued,  as  Jim  failed  to 
assure  him  on  the  point,  "any  more  than  I  think,  my 
boy,  that  you  know  what's  best  for  yourself.  Feel- 
ings, Jim,  don't  stand  still;  they  keep  pace  to  some 
extent  with  the  time  that's  slipping  under  our  feet. 
What  seems  good  at  eighteen  wears  a  different  face  at 
thirty.  As  you'll  find  with  women  too — if  you've 
any  inclination  that  way.  (I'm  not  asking  questions, 
mind.)  I  daresay  at  your  age  you  like  'em  mature; 
in  ten  years  perhaps  you'll  think  thirty's  the  only  age; 
and  possibly  when  you  get  to  fifty  nothing  much  out 
of  her  teens  will  tempt  you  to  forget  your  wife.  .  .  . 
But  that's  a  bit  beside  the  point  at  the  moment.  The 
point  is,  I  want  you  in  the  Firm ;  and  to  be  candid 
with  you,  my  lad,  if  you  turn  your  back  on  it  you'll 
get  very  little  help  from  me  to  follow  your  own  bent. 
I  don't  say  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling  and  so  forth, 
because  I  don't  want  to  bring  the  wrong  sort  of  pres- 
sure on  you.  I'd  make  you  a  reasonable  allowance,  and 
I  don't  doubt  your  mother'd  save  out  of  my  dinner 
money  to  help  you  along;  but  unless  you've  a  very 
special  talent  for  the  Bar  you'll  never  make  as  much 
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of  an  income  that  way  as  if  you  come  in  with  me.  .  .  . 
Don't  decide  all  in  a  moment.  I  don't  ask  that.  Sit 
down  and  smoke  a  cigarette  with  me  now,  and  we'll 
talk  it  over  in  a  business-like  way  and  without  rancour 
— without  rancour.  And  then  go  for  a  good  walk  and 
digest  what  I've  said."  He  pushed  the  cigarettes 
towards  his  son,  who  helped  himself  silently  with 
lowered  eyes  and  tightened  lips.  "I  suppose  you  think 
I'm  being  unfair,"  he  added. 

"No,  sir  .  .  .  Not  exactly  unfair." 

Mr.  Stonehouse  ignored  the  qualification.  "Don't 
imagine  I'm  suggesting  you  shouldn't  go  to  Oxford 
after  all — ^you  did  imagine  that  ?  No,  no.  That  you've 
been  promised  and  that  you  shall  have.  I've  no  objec- 
tion to  a  man  with  a  better  education  than  myself 
stepping  into  my  shoes.  Intelligence  and  knowledge 
won't  do  the  Firm  any  harm.  It's  had  the  one  from  me 
and  it'll  get  the  two  from  you    ...    if  you  come  in." 

Getting  up  from  his  chair,  Jim  said,  "If  you  don't 
mind,  I'll  go  for  my  walk  at  once.  I  don't  think 
anything  more  you  can  say  will  make  me  feel  different. 
.  .  ."  He  forbore  to  add  that  his  father's  arguments 
had  been  principally  on  a  wrong  line.  Through  a 
blissful  ignorance  of  poverty,  he  had  no  fears  of  it, 
and  ambition  in  regard  to  future  wealth  did  not  touch 
him.  What  had  already  faintly  and  surprisingly 
shaken  a  resolve  he  had  believed  unshakeable,  was  the 
brief  and  uncalculated  appeal  to  his  sentiment.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  he  believe  even  then  that  he  would 
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ever  attempt  to  coerce  any  son  of  his  own  begetting 
into  a  distasteful  career;  but  he  did  have  an  unex- 
pected vision,  beyond  his  years,  of  that  problematical 
son  finding  himself  in  secret  opposition  to  his  father, 
and  hating  to  grieve  him  by  that  opposition  or  by 
baulking  his  ambitions  for  his  future.  .  .  .  And  his 
projected  sight,  returning  to  the  present,  suddenly  saw 
pathos  in  his  father's  attitude  where  he  had  at  first  seen 
only  an  uncomprehending  and  selfish  obstinacy.  ;  .  . 
There  was  something,  after  all,  for  his  father's  plea. 
And  then  there  was  his  mother.  .  ,  . 

He  cut  his  walk  very  short,  and  went  to  her. 

"Has  Father  been  talking  to  you  about  me?"  he 
asked,  without  preamble. 

Mrs.  Stonehouse  looked  up  from  the  knitting  which 
was  almost  a  part  of  her  anatomy.  "Not  lately, 
Jimmy, — not  specially,"  she  answered  in  her  pleasant 
fat  voice,  with  its  provincial  accent. 

"Ah,"  Jim  sat  astride  a  small  chair  immediately  in 
front  of  her.  "Well,  he's  been  talking  to  me.  .  .  . 
Stop  knitting  just  a  bit,  Mummy,  and  listen." 

Mrs.  Stonehouse  obediently  dropped  her  hands  in 
her  wide  silk  lap,  crossed  her  small  feet  on  a  footstool, 
and  regarded  her  young  son.  "At  loggerheads,  you 
two?  Can't  you  fix  things  between  you  without  bring- 
ing me  into  it?  I'm  only  a  woman!"  Her  cheerful 
eyes  twinkled  at  him. 

"Ooh!"  grinned  Jim.  "That's  all  very  well  when 
you  want  to  keep  out !" 
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She  lifted  her  knitting  mechanically  and  dropped  it 
again.  "Perhaps  you  don't  always  know  when  I  want 
to  come  in,  Jimmy." 

He  had  a  slight  feeling  of  comptmction,  and  slighter 
still  of  resentment.  "I  don't  want  you  to  keep  out, 
though,  ever.  I  thought  we  were  pals  and  had  no 
secrets  .  .  .?" 

His  mother's  stout  face  contrived  to  smile  very 
sweetly  at  him.  "Why  so  we  are,  my  son.  But 
you  see,  my  dear,  your  father  has  to  be  considered 
too.  I  have  to  remember  that  he  has  claims  on  his 
own  boy  and  that  I'm  more  likely  to  spoil  you  than 
he  is.  So  I  just  hold  my  tongue  sometimes.  That's 
not  quite  keeping  secrets  from  you,  now,  is  it  ?" 

"No,"  he  admitted. 

"And,  Jimmy,  I  daresay  you  don't  tell  your  old 
mother  everything — for  her  own  good,  of  course !" 

Colouring  a  little,  he  murmured  uncomfortably, 
"I  suppose  not  everything." 

"Well,"  said  she,  and  again  controlled  a  movement 
of  the  hands  in  her  lap,  "I  don't  grudge  you  your  bits 
of  secrets.    So  we're  quits." 

He  asked  presently,  "May  I  smoke  in  here  ?" 

"Only  if  I  may  knit!" 

"Got  me  there!"  said  Jim,  producing  his  case.  He 
pursued  after  a  moment,  "Father's  been  talking  to 
me  about  my  future.  He  wants  me  to  go  into  the 
Firm." 

She  nodded,  counting  her  stitches. 
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"You  knew,  I  suppose.  Did  you  know  what  / 
want?" 

"Let  me  see  .  .  .  when  you  were  eight,  it  was  to 
be  a  stationmaster.  .  .  .  When  you  were  twelve, 
a  sailor — that  lasted  a  goodish  time.  What  is  it 
now  ?" 

Rather  hurt  at  an  implied  charge  of  inconstancy  in 
his  desires,  he  said  curtly,  "To  be  a  barrister." 

"You've  stuck  to  dressing  up,  anyhow!  Peaked 
caps,  and  now  a  wig.     I'd  like  you  in  a  wig,  Jimmy." 

"That  isn't  the  point,  Mother." 

"Not  the  whole  point  and  nothing  but  the  point," 
she  agreed  with  unexpected  aptness.  "But — confess, 
now,  my  dear,  you've  seen  yourself  in  a  wig  in  your 
dreams !" 

"Mother  dear,  do  be  serious,"  he  pleaded.  "This 
isn't  a  bit  of  a  joke  to  me." 

Mrs.  Stonehouse  paused  in  her  work  and  looked 
away  out  of  the  window  across  the  sunny  garden; 
and  then  back  at  him.  Her  very  bright  blue  eyes 
seemed  brighter  than  usual.  "One  of  the  first  lessons 
you'll  have  to  learn,  in  a  wig  or  anything  else,  is  to 
laugh  when  you're  hurt.  You've  learnt  it  about  bodily 
things — they  do  teach  that  much  in  school ;  but  I  mean 
when  your  heart's  hurt." 

Contemplating  her  with  speculative  eyes,  he  asked, 
"Has  your  heart  been  hurt — much?"  In  the  young 
egotism  of  his  mind,  that  plump  yet  comely  form, 
with  its  jolly  eyes,  had  never  been  associated  with  any 
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pain  beyond  the  effort  of  bringing  himself  into  the 
world,  to  disturb  its  long-familiarised  placidity. 

"Not  more  than  was  good  for  it,  I  expect,"  Mrs. 
Stonehoiise  said  comfortably.  "And  it's  mended  now. 
Now  Jimmy,  about  this  barristing  business.  Set 
your  heart  on  it,  have  you?" 

He  said,  "I'm  awfully  keen." 

"And  Father  isn't,  of  course.  What's  he  said  about 
it?" 

"He  said  a  good  deal.  .  .  .  He  said — which  I  dis- 
regard"— added  Jim  with  a  youthful  flourish — "that 
I'd  have  a  rotten  allowance  if  I  didn't  go  into  the  Firm ; 
and  that  you'd  probably  help  me  out  by  cutting  down 
his  pudding  ration,  or  something.  As  if  I'd  let  you 
scrape  to  help  me!  .  .  .  And  he  said  I'd  go  to  Oxford 
just  the  same.  What's  the  good  of  Oxford  in  the 
Firm?"  he  demanded,  with  the  first  rush  of  bitterness 
the  affair  had  excited  in  him.  "Fancy  the  Classics  in 
Father's  office !" 

"Not  everything,  you  know,  Jimmy — the  classics 
aren't." 

He  suppressed  the  reflection  that  to  the  elder  Stone- 
houses  they  were  not  merely  "not  everything"  but 
uncommonly  like  "nothing."  His  own  taste  for  them 
descended  from  a  bookish  uncle  of  his  mother's  who 
had  once  been  Professor  of  Greek  at  a  Scottish 
College.  Or  so  ran  the  legend  in  tolerant  expla- 
nation of  his  departure  from  the  Stonehouse  traditions. 
His  mother  projected  into  his  silence,  "Your  father's 
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a  strong  man  in  his  way,  you  know.  He's  made  a 
very  good  and  respected  position  for  himself  and  he's 
made  a  very  comfortable  income  for  you  and  I,  Jimmy, 
— ^and  I  don't  think  he's  made  too  bad  a  father — and 
all  without  the  aid  of  your  Greek  poets  and  the  other 
odd  folk  I  find  lying  about  your  room !" 

He  said  impatiently:  "Oh,  I  know.  People  have 
done  all  sorts  of  things — commercially — without  a 
classical  education.  And  I  know  it  doesn't  prevent 
their  being  estimable  people  and  kind  fathers,  as  he 
is,  and  irreproachable  husbands.    But " 

So  odd  an  expression  had  come  into  her  eyes  before 
she  dropped  their  lids,  that  Jim  ceased  speaking 
abruptly,  partly  from  sheer  surprise  and  curiosity,  and 
partly  because  the  rest  of  his  sentence  had  broken 
off  short  in  his  mind.  He  continued,  silently,  to  watch 
that  familiar  and  dear  face;  and  for  the  first  time 
he  took  deliberate  stock  of  it  as  the  face  of  a  human 
being — an  entity  that  had  known  thirty  years  of  life 
before  he  came  into  the  world — of  some  one  entirely 
separate,  for  that  period,  from  himself  and  his  con- 
cerns, and  not  merely  as  the  face  of  his  mother,  whose 
sole  business  in  life  was  to  be  his  mother,  to  have  no 
outlook  nor  aspiration  beyond  that  distinguished  func- 
tion. .  .  .  And  looking  at  her  with  his  sharpened 
vision,  he  perceived  her  external  charms  and  short- 
comings; her  fresh  skin,  her  still  bright  hair  and 
humorous  mouth,  and  remembered  those  hidden 
merry  eyes.    He  saw  next,  with  tenderness,  the  breadth 
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of  a  face  that  had  once  been  small,  the  lack  of  breeding 
in  her  pert,  heavenward  nose,  and  remembered  also 
her  provincial  accent  and  her  "you  and  I"  .  .  .  But 
the  failings  seemed  merely  external,  and  far  too  few 
to  mar  the  dearness  that  stood  for  him  as  her 
essence. 

He  felt  suddenly  older;  for  into  the  centre  of  his 
mind  had  burst  the  knowledge,  needing  neither  ques- 
tion nor  confirmation,  that  his  father  had  after  all 
not  been  an  irreproachable  husband.  In  such  fashion 
had  his  mother's  heart  been  hurt,  and  in  that  school 
had  she  learnt  the  uses  of  laughter.  .  .  . 

Her  knitting  needles  still  clicking  monotonously, 
Mrs.  Stonehouse  presently  broke  his  unexplained 
silence.    "Well,  Jimmy?" 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  felt  the  colour  coming 
into  his  face.  "Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  awkwardly. 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it?" 

"I'd  rather  not  advise  you,  my  dear.  I'd  rather 
leave  it  between  you  and  your  father.  I  don't  want 
you  to  do  a  thing  you'll  hate  the  thought  of  every 
morning  and  evening.  Yet  I'd  like  your  father  to 
be  made  pleased  and  happy." 

On  the  heels  of  his  enlightenment,  this  desire  came 
as  a  new  shock,  bewildering  his  mind  afresh;  and  in- 
voluntarily he  blurted  out,  "Why,  I  should  have 
thought — "  and  stopped  in  confusion. 

His  mother  smiled  at  him.  "You  thought  I  should 
consider  only  you,  you  rascal !    Well,  you  see,  I  don't. 
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I  think  of  your  father  too.  I'm  very  fond  of  your 
father,  you  know." 

Jim  was  made  intuitively  aware  that  there  were 
more  complexities  in  the  world,  its  conduct,  and 
particularly  its  heart,  than  could  be  grasped  in  their 
entirety  by  a  boy  in  his  last  term  at  Winchester.  He 
felt  humble,  but  at  the  same  time  a  little  elated  and 
excited;  and  became  conscious  of  an  odd  sensation 
of  sympathy  towards  that  undoubtedly  reprehensible 
father  ...  as  man  to  man.  .  .  . 

In  the  surprise  of  that  sensation,  so  opposed  to 
what  he  should  with  propriety  have  felt,  he  hardly 
realised  that  he  was  saying — "Let  's  make  him  happy, 
then.    I'll  go  into  the  Firm." 

A  little  fearful  of  a  possible  demonstration  to  which 
he  felt  unequal  just  then — for  he  saw  the  pleasure 
and  gratitude  in  his  mother's  quickly  raised  eyes — ^he 
kissed  her  briefly  and  went  away. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  though  by  that  unacknowl- 
edged siding  with  his  father  he  had  lost  his  own  desire, 
he  had  gained  the  freedom  of  his  manhood. 

And  to  unsentimentalise  his  mood,  he  thought, 
"Anyhow,  I  hate  a  row." 


IV 

Indolence  reasserting  itself — that  trait  too  perhaps 
a  legacy  from  the  professorial  great-uncle,  since 
neither  of  his  immediate  progenitors  suffered  from  a 
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lack  of  energy — Stonehouse  went  to  Oxford  when  the 
time  came  without  too  violent  a  regret  that  his  days 
there  were  not  after  all  a  preface  to  the  wearing  of 
another  sort  of  gown  and  the  wig  he  had  worn  in 
those  dreams  of  which  his  mother  accused  him.  Yet 
he  kept  in  after  years  a  tender  corner  for  the  un- 
fulfilled dreams,  and  even  his  occasional  appearance 
upon  a  jury  made  the  ancient  wounds  smart  a  little. 
The  inquiry  into  the  sinking  of  one  of  his  father's 
ships  brought  him  from  Oxford  to  the  Law  Courts, 
with  a  beating  heart  and  a  definite  sense  of  injury. 
But  during  the  protracted  hearing  of  the  case,  certain 
divergences  between  his  personal  preconception  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  justice  and  the  actual 
methods  as  employed  by  Counsel,  somewhat  pinched 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  calling  he  had  abandoned.  It 
seemed  even  to  his  inexperience  that  the  dream  and 
the  business  had  little  in  common.  A  further  hearing, 
at  the  close  of  that  case,  of  an  action  for  divorce, 
helped  to  confirm  his  disillusion;  and  his  sense  of  in- 
jury was  transferred  to  the  service  of  an  attractive 
young  woman  in  a  large  hat,  who  much  moved  his 
compassion.  The  subsequent  proceedings  not  quite 
bearing  out  in  their  revelations  of  the  lady's  conduct 
and  habits  his  first  impression  of  her  entire  innocence, 
one  more  illusion  suffered  defeat.  And  a  slow  smile, 
such  as  must  have  been  taught  to  curl  his  mother's 
lips,  for  the  first  time  consciously  greeted  the  absurd 
pain  at  his  heart. 
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No  such  pain  had  disturbed  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  intuitive  discovery  of  his  father's  conjugal  imper- 
fections. Curiosity  and  a  certain  morbid  excite- 
ment tinged  with  sneaking  admiration,  were  his 
uppermost  sensations  concerning  Mr.  Stonehouse  after 
that  day;  and  an  ironical  amusement  that  his  decision 
as  to  a  career,  so  pleasing  to  his  parents,  should  be  the 
indirect  and  unsuspected  outcome  of  the  odd,  word- 
less revelation  that  only  his  mother's  eyes,  at  the 
term  "irreproachable,"  had  vouchsafed.  He  himself 
never  clearly  understood  why  the  discovery  should 
have  affected  his  resolution  at  all,  much  less  in  the 
direction  of  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes. 
More  natural,  surely,  to  have  decided,  in  indignant 
loyalty  to  his  mother,  to  choose  for  himself  and  cut 
adrift.  .  .  .  But  either  a  desire  to  please  that  injured 
mother — who  wished,  miraculously,  to  see  her  husband 
happy — or  a  more  subtle  instinctive  drawing  towards 
the  human  in  his  fellow  men,  made  it  suddenly  easy 
to  set  aside  his  own  ambitions.  As  to  disillusion,  he 
had  never  idealised  the  elder  Stonehouse,  never  stopped 
to  consider  or  dissect  the  friendly  relations  that  existed 
between  them.  But  he  came  much  nearer  a  semblance 
of  hero-worship  after  he  knew  that  his  father  was — 
had  been  actually  and  reprehensibly  during  his  son's 
life-time! — a  very  human  being,  with  human  failings 
and  desires  such  as  that  son  could  understand.  "The 
old  Guv'nor !"  he  thought  sometimes,  unable  to 
familiarise  himself  with  the  Guv'nor's  revealed  short- 
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comings.  "The  old  rip!"  Catching  himself  up,  re- 
membering his  mother,  he  remembered  that  her  heart 
was  mended  now — and  let  amused  surprise  play  again 
upon  his  mind. 

At  Oxford  he  subscribed  to  such  methods  of  intro- 
duction to  that  rapacious  mistress  "Life"  as  prevailed 
at  the  moment,  and  found  her  gay  and  beautiful  and 
sad ;  he  expended  pangs  where  the  majority  spent 
pounds.  He  experimented  with  drink,  out  of  curiosity 
and  good-nature,  but  the  former  leading  him,  in  a 
still  coherent  condition,  to  gaze  on  his  reflection  in  a 
looking-glass,  his  sense  of  beauty  suffered  a  shock, 
and  he  decided  against  that  form  of  entertainment. 
"You  look  such  a  distressing  beast,"  he  told  his  mother 
in  one  of  the  unsought  confidences  he  still  gave  her. 
Her  reticence  on  the  subject  made  him  wonder  whether 
that  habit,  too,  had  ever  hurt  her  heart.  If  so,  then 
indeed  Love  had  at  times  an  incredible  staying  power, 
and  might  be  trusted  in  as  having  some  of  the  virtues 
the  poets  claimed  for  her. 

In  spite  of  his  unclassical  destiny  and  his  sneers  at 
the  uses  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  a  shipping  office,  he 
pursued  his  researches  into  the  dustless  minds  those 
Greeks  had  bequeathed  to  his  generation,  keeping 
abreast  too  with  the  poetical  trend  of  his  own  day, 
and  grieving  over  the  sadness  of  comparison.  Poetry 
inevitably  had  her  way  with  him  in  secret,  but  his 
feeling  for  beauty  was  beyond  his  powers  of  expression. 
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and  he  turned  to  prose  criticisms  of  the  expression 
of  others,  contributing  to  the  his  with  some  regu- 
larity and  success,  and  earning  occasional  guineas  by 
an  intermittent  siege  of  the  London  Reviews. 

At  the  close  of  his  Oxford  career,  his  father  sent 
him  round  the  world  in  one  of  the  Firm's  boats,  and 
he  returned  with  a  memory  almost  overcharged  with 
beauty,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world  not  so  easily 
acquired  in  the  city  office  that  claimed  him  hence- 
forward. He  never  really  settled  into  the  routine  of 
that  new  life,  and  it  was  to  his  credit  that  he  contrived 
to  hide  his  restlessness  and  mental  and  spiritual 
discontent.  He  accepted  his  environment  with  ap- 
parent serenity,  but  gave  to  the  work  little  beyond 
his  time  and  the  surface  of  his  mind.  Yet  he  satisfied 
his  father,  and  was  useful  in  many  ways — and  if  his 
success  then  and  in  later  years  was  in  some  part  due 
to  the  security  of  the  Firm's  standing  rather  than  to 
his  individual  genius,  no  one  but  himself  suspected 
the  fact.  His  father's  early  arguments  were  at  least 
justified  in  the  matter  of  income ;  he  could  not  have 
hoped,  without  special  gifts  or  great  good  luck,  to  have 
been  earning  at  thirty,  in  other  paths,  the  sum  per 
annum  that  he  was  able  to  mention  to  Mr.  Channing 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  marriage  settlements.  .  .  , 

When,  already  prosperous,  James  Stonehouse  first 
came  to  Cranstoun,  before  modernity  had  ravaged 
the  placid  face  of  that  old  riverside  village,  he  settled 
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down  in  a  large  and  pleasant  house,  facing  the  new 
station  road,  whose  grounds  were  enclosed  by  a  high 
stone  v/all  of  dignified  aspect,  further  distinguished 
by  the  shadow  of  two  ancient  and  splendid  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  that  guarded  the  wooden  door  in  the  wall 
which  was  habitually  used  until,  later  on,  the  big  gates 
were  thrown  open  for  the  passage  of  the  Stonehouse 
landau. 

The  old-fashioned  gardens  were  most  extensive,  per- 
haps five  or  six  acres  in  all,  but  they  satisfied  Mr.  Stone- 
house's  temperate  sense  of  possession  and  served  him 
as  an  agreeable  space  in  which  to  potter,  carpet- 
slippered,  about  the  flower-beds  and  borders  on  the  in- 
frequent occasions  when  he  returned  early  from  the 
City  on  summer  afternoons. 

They  served  also,  from  the  aspect  of  material 
content,  as  an  admirable  recreation-ground  for  Mrs. 
Stonehouse  and  her  small  son,  first  lording  it  from  a 
perambulator — with  much  diving,  for  parent  and  nurse, 
in  flower-beds  and  shrubs  for  an  errant  coloured  ball, 
re-expelled  on  restoration  with  every  symptom  of 
satisfaction — and  later  on,  short-coated,  from  the  lawns 
after  due  precautions  against  damp.  And  if  Mrs. 
Stonehouse  had  a  weakness  for  that  portion  of  the 
garden  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  wooden  gate, 
and  if  her  eyes,  momentarily  at  leisure,  had  a  habit 
of  straying  to  that  gate  as  tea-time  drew  near,  no  hint 
of  dissatisfaction  at  the  infrequency  of  its  early  open- 
ing ever  reached,  by  lips  or  eyes,  the  husband  who 
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found  her  there,  not  too  obviously  and  annoyingly  wait- 
ing. .  .  . 

Mrs.  Stonehouse,  her  slimness  now  a  legend,  had  her 
own  proportionately  large  views  of  life  and  her  own 
methods  of  meeting  its  conjugal  infelicities;  views 
and  methods  perhaps  justified  in  the  long  run,  if  she 
could  tell  her  son,  at  eighteen,  "My  heart's  mended 
now."  .  .  . 

At  the  first  entrance  of  James  and  his  wife  into  the 
Cranstoun  world,  there  was  a  tendency  among  the 
accepted  leaders  of  that  society  to  despise  his  rather 
humble  origins;  but  the  force  of  his  unostentatious 
evidences  of  wealth,  combined  with  that  of  his  own 
personality,  slowly  bored  a  way  through  the  spurious 
granite  of  which  all  such  barriers  are  composed ;  and 
since  his  social  shortcomings  escaped  the  label  of  a 
Cockney  accent,  through  the  mercy  of  a  less  jarring 
provincialism,  the  wings  of  Cranstoun  ultimately  de- 
scended upon  him  and  his  household,  and  cherished 
them.  His  unobtrusive  amassing  of  a  moderate  for- 
tune, in  a  suburb  of  the  comparatively  penurious,  set 
the  seal  on  his  acceptance;  or  perhaps  the  eventual 
despatching  of  his  only  son  to  Oxford  gave  him  his 
final  lift,  for  Cranstoun's  best  blood  aspired  to  nothing 
higher  than  one  of  the  cheaper  Public  Schools,  fol- 
lowed by  the  City,  the  Law,  or  more  rarely  a  Govern- 
ment office.  Whatever  the  cause,  on  Jim's  return  from 
his  journey  round  the  world  he  found  all  doors  open 
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to  him,  and  himself  the  most  eligible  young  bachelor 
the  neighbourhood  afforded. 

All  doors  open,  it  should  be  said,  but  one.  Boasting 
of  a  Delaney  and  family  portraits,  the  Channings  were, 
ironically,  the  last  to  condone  the  absence  of  recognis- 
able forbears  in  the  Stonehouse  lineage;  and  Jim  was 
nearly  thirty  before  he  was  accepted  as  an  intimate 
in  that  dignified  and  shabby  household.  But  when 
the  flag  was  hauled  down  it  came  with  a  run,  striking 
earth  with  the  reverberations  of  Alice's  engagement. 
Even  so  late  as  that  period,  Mrs.  Channing  had  a  sigh 
for  the  baffled  claims  of  blood,  and  an  imagination  for 
the  circles — a  Delaney's  rightful  due — where  ship- 
owners and  their  money-bags  might  be  stared  aside. 

But  in  spite  of  lost-Belgravian  regrets,  her  sighs 
held  other  elements,  for  the  advantages  to  Sophy  of 
the  Stonehouse  connection  could  not  be  ignored. 
Moreover  there  was  a  chink  in  the  armour  of  her  good 
breeding;  for  some  alien  red  corpuscle  in  the  blue 
Delaney  strain  had  bestowed  upon  her  at  birth  that 
taint  of  discernible  capacity  for  emotion  which  Alice 
had  implicitly  rebuked.  That  shameful  and  half- 
ashamed  capacity  had  been  a  friend  to  Stonehouse, 
palliating  a  moral  lapse  on  his  part  that  might  other- 
wise have  proved  an  obstacle  to  his  wooing.  Some 
wild  chord,  missed  in  the  Delaney  domestic  symphony 
whose  motif  had  been  Regularity — always  excepting 
that  erratic  Sophia  of  the  Regency — was  struck  in  Mrs. 
Channing's  soul  by  the  Stonehouse-Clowes  scandal  of 
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five  years  eaiHer;  and  Jim,  instead  of  losing,  gained 
in  consequence  thereby.  Perhaps  it  merely  lifted  him 
a  little  from  the  mild  levels  of  Cranstoun's  outward 
propriety;  but  Mrs.  Channing,  at  first  severe  on  the 
subject  of  his  delinquency,  certainly  remembered  it 
later  with  a  primitive  feminine  thrill  in  his  favour, 
though  she  was  careful  that  Alice,  too  inaccessible  to 
thrills  of  that  nature,  should  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  facts. 


V 


Stonehouse  made  the  acquaintance  of  Harry  Clowes 
soon  after  his  own  return  from  the  Grand  Tour  and 
Clowes'  arrival  in  Cranstoun.  Those  were  the  days 
of  the  first  enthusiasm  for  golf  as  a  game  for  London- 
ers, and  Clowes  was  already  a  prominent  member  of  the 
newly  opened  links.  Stonehouse  disliked  him  in  the 
first  instance,  but  grew  to  suspect  him  of  an  intellectual 
capacity  rather  above  the  average  Cranstoun  level, 
which  moderated  his  aversion  to  tolerance;  and  a 
casual  reference  to  a  problematical  first  edition  in 
Clowes'  possession,  led  him  to  accept  the  owner's  in- 
vitation to  call  that  evening  and  give  his  opinion  as  to 
its  authenticity. 

Clowes  had  rented  a  small  willow-flanked  house 
near  the  river  in  the  older  part  of  the  village.  Mist 
had  risen  from  that  river  at  the  close  of  a  September 
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day,  clinging  to  the  orchard  tree-trunks  and  blurring 
the  irregular  outline  of  the  High  Street,  when  Stone- 
house  set  out  after  dinner  upon  his  first  visit.  He  re- 
membered that  walk  for  many  years;  the  stillness  of 
the  crisping  air,  the  crackle  of  fallen  leaves  under  his 
feet,  the  apricot  face  of  the  full  moon,  and  the  gas 
lamps  opening  like  evening  primroses  against  the  mist. 
And  at  the  gate  of  Willow  Lodge,  the  glow  of  lamp- 
light from  an  uncurtained  window.  He  reflected  as 
he  went  up  the  path  that  there  was  a  j\Irs.  Clowes.  .  .  . 
He  saw  nothing  of  her  till  he  had  been  in  Clowes' 
library  for  some  time;  but  she  called  presently  to  her 
husband  to  bring  his  guest  to  the  drawing-room  for 
cofTee,  and  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time  in  a  dim 
little  room  with  a  window  open  to  the  mist-draped 
garden  and  the  moon.  For  some  minutes  he  gained 
an  equally  dim  impression  of  his  hostess  herself,  for 
shyness  and  his  coffee-cup  took  his  attention,  and 
Clowes  was  occupied  with  irritable  comments  on  the 
misdemeanour  of  a  housemaid.  Jim  disliked  his 
manner  to  his  wife,  and  half -regretted  coming,  in  spite 
of  the  interest  of  that  early  edition;  but  presently 
Mrs.  Clowes,  escaping  from  complaints,  asked  him 
what  his  verdict  had  been,  and  without  waiting  just 
then  for  an  answer  went  on  to  a  graphic  and  entertain- 
ing description  of  how  the  book  had  come  into  her 
husband's  hands;  and  at  last,  hearing  his  responsive 
laughter,  tilted  the  lampshade  whose  colour  reminded 
Jim  of  the  moon,  and  bade  him  bring  his  cup  to  the 
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table  at  her  side.  The  light  fell  on  her  then,  and  he 
learnt  the  colour  of  her  eyes  and  hair.  .  .  . 

He  stayed  late,  and  when  he  went  away  they  walked 
with  him  to  the  gate.  Clowes  turned  aside  to  search 
in  the  leafy  borders  for  a  golf  ball  that  had  strayed 
there  in  the  course  of  practice  mashie  shots  on  the  tiny 
lawn  before  dinner;  with  a  rather  unreasonable  ex- 
pectation, Jim  thought,  of  finding  by  moonlight  what 
simshine  had  failed  to  reveal. 

Standing  apart  with  Mrs.  Clowes,  the  shadow  of  a 
little  rowan-tree  lying  across  them,  Stonehouse  felt 
for  the  catch  of  the  gate,  fumbling  ineffectually  till 
she  came  to  his  rescue.  Her  arm,  stretched  out  to 
help,  lay  across  his  arm;  her  fingers,  groping,  found 
his  hand,  guiding  it  without  haste  to  the  latch.  Her 
own  hand  was  smooth  and  dry  and  warm.  And  at 
that  contact,  Stonehouse  grew  suddenly  speechless 
and  still. 

There  lies  at  the  core  of  human  hearts  some  strange, 
dim  spark,  waiting  for  a  breath  to  blow  it  into  flame. 
To  countless  men  and  women  that  sweet  and  secret 
breath — blown  from  what  distant,  lovely,  imknown 
spaces — never  comes;  or  never  quite  reaches  the 
heart's  core,  so  overlaid  and  protected  by  prophylactics 
against  the  more  intense  emotions.  And  foiled,  sigh- 
ing, the  divine  human  breath  passes  on  to  the  open- 
hearted. 

But  to  Stonehouse  and  Mrs.  Clowes  that  wistful  air 
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came  out  of  the  darkness  like  a  storm,  lifting  those  hid- 
den sparks  and  whirling  them,  in  flame,  to  the  stars.  .  .  . 

Harry  Clowes — complaining,  "I  can't  find  the  damned 
thing,"  emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the  hedge,  moon- 
shine glimmering  on  his  shirt  front;  and  Stonehouse 
took  his  leave. 

He  called  on  her  two  days  later,  abandoning  his  first 
prudent  intention  of  keeping  away.  He  tried  to  justify 
his  quick  surrender  by  telling  himself  that  while  it  had 
seemed  to  him,  acutely,  that  they  had  shared  a  moment 
miraculous  in  its  mutual  revelation,  it  was  more  prob- 
able that  the  vividness  of  his  personal  sensations  had 
lured  him  into  a  romantic  misconception  as  to  her  share. 
She  had  merely,  of  course,  found  the  latch  of  the  gate 
for  him,  as  any  hostess  might  for  any  guest.  His  hand 
had  doubtless  been  a  mere  inconvenience  and  obstacle 
— or  not  even  that,  not  noticed,  not  felt.  .  ,  .  But 
folding  her  bare  arms  across  the  gate  as  he  stood  out- 
side, she  had  looked  at  him  silently;  he  had  seen  her 
eyes,  obscurely  bright  in  that  half-darkness ;  and  re- 
membering them,  his  stirred  heart  contradicted  his 
reason. 

He  re-entered  her  house  with  the  determination  of 
making,  outwardly,  an  orthodox  call;  but  in  that  little 
room  once  more,  sunshine  now  bathing  its  first  dimness, 
taking  her  hand  again  in  greeting,  feeling  under  its 
coolness  the  remembered  fire,  orthodoxy  and  reason 
took  wing.     And  lifting  that  hand,  holding  it  against 
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his  cheek,  he  stammered,  "I  had  to  come,  you 
know  ..." 

"I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Clowes.  "I  knew  you'd  have 
to  come." 

Reason,  then,  had  been  wrong,  and  his  heart  most 
gloriously  right.  .  .  .  With  her  fingers'  coolness  still 
pressed  against  his  cheek,  he  said  boyishly,  "I  don't 
understand  a  bit.  .  .  .  What  has  happened  to  us? 
It  is  'us,'  isn't  it?" 

She  laughed  softly.  An  older  man  might  have  learnt 
something  from  that  small  sound  and  the  brightness  of 
her  unabashed,  hazel-grey  eyes — might  have  guessed 
at  a  nature  too  ripe  for  such  mutual  happenings,  and 
too  avid  of  their  mental  intoxications. 

But  Stonehouse  was  then  just  twenty-five,  and  still 
an  idealist  with  a  heart  hot  for  romance,  in  spite  of  his 
mind's  introspective  and  psychological  tendencies,  not 
yet  matured.  He  believed  then,  with  simplicity  and 
gravity,  that  a  species  of  miracle  had  taken  place, 
without  warning  or  even  desire  on  his  part;  and  sus- 
pected confusedly  some  divine  sanction  for  his  trespass. 
And  kneeling  down  by  her  chair,  he  put  his  arms  round 
her  and  looked  long  into  those  too  enigmatic  eyes, 
before  he  kissed  her  waiting  mouth. 

In  such  fashion  the  Stonehouse-Clowes  scandal  be- 
gan; springing  from  a  conviction  of  heaven-sent  mira- 
cles in  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  young  man  who  at 
that  time  knew  neither  heart  nor  mind  with  the  in- 
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timate  and  painfully  acquired  knowledge  of  later 
years. 

The  source  of  such  ardent  and  ready  reciprocity  in 
Mrs.  Clowes  he  only  divined  long  afterwards,  in  the 
midst  of  much  bitterness  of  spirit;  for  until  then  the 
inwardness  of  that  abnormal  and  contradictory  person- 
ality was  never  wholly  revealed,  even  though  Stone- 
house  believed  that  he  came  nearer  to  her,  by  virtue 
of  his  feelings  and  insight,  than  any  other  human  being. 
It  was  that  conviction  of  unique  nearness,  true  or  imag- 
ined, that  held  him  to  her  when  other  chains  grew  slack. 

In  accordance  with  the  pathetic  contrariety  of  human 
afifairs,  sympathetic  comprehension  is  the  highest 
spiritual  desire  of  precisely  those  temperaments  whose 
profound  subtlety  banishes  them  furthest  from  likeli- 
hood of  its  attainment.  Conscious  of  the  sad  paradox, 
it  seemed  to  Stonehouse  that  to  deprive  a  fellow  mortal 
of  its  chief  comfort  of  rare  understanding,  must  be  the 
refinement  of  cruelty,  a  cruelty  beyond  his  power  to 
inflict,  whatever  the  cost  to  himself  of  refraining. 

But  that  cost  only  became  discernible  much  later. 
In  the  beginning,  he  too  found  a  very  complete  com- 
prehension at  his  disposal;  and  with  gratitude  yielded 
himself  and  all  the  hoard  of  his  most  secret  emotions 
to  its  exquisite  ministration. 

VI 

To  natures  of  a  certain  order  of  imaginative  complex- 
ity there  exists  no  more  stimulating  pleasure  than  the 
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first  intimacy  of  mind  and  heart  with  a  spirit  that 
breathes  the  same  air  and  knows  the  same  speech.  And 
it  is  almost  a  truism  that  such  an  intimacy,  heightened  by 
passion,  holds  a  special  flavour  when  the  relation  occurs 
outside  the  prescribed  degree  of  orthodox  morality. 

Love,  at  its  highest,  is  not  an  adventure;  it  is  a 
journey's  end,  an  ineffable  rest  from  weariness  of  heart. 
But  the  "Adventure  of  Love,"  infinitely  varying  in 
degree,  misses  the  consummation  of  peace;  the  essence 
of  love-adventure  is  movement,  sensation,  emotion; 
and  the  soul  of  the  adventurer  desires  only  a  prolonging 
of  those  three.  Not  consciously,  not  wantonly,  but  of 
necessity,  since  it  is  the  Adventure  of  Love,  not  love 
itself,  that  is  in  possession. 

To  Stonehouse,  in  the  first  week  of  that  dear  and 
tragic  intimacy  with  Betty  Clowes,  before  his  maturing 
mind  turned  its  relentless  searchlight  upon  his  heart 
and  hers,  it  seemed  indubitably  that  here  indeed  was 
Love's  best  self,  doubly  crowned  with  divine  adventure 
and  illicit  flavour.  At  the  outset,  the  flame  that 
scorched  him  had  been  a  physical  one,  and  he  had 
looked  for  nothing,  perhaps  desired  nothing,  beyond 
that  fierce  and  exhilarating  fire. 

But,  almost  to  his  consternation,  he  found  in  Betty 
after  all  not  a  mere  surface  for  reflecting  his  own 
passions.  Probing  that  surface  with  little  expectation 
of  further  discovery,  he  came  upon  a  well  of  emotions 
more  deep,  more  passionate,  more  complex  than  his 
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own,  and  found  a  mind  hungry  for  sustenance,  a  soul 
thirsty  for  comprehension. 

And  this  discovery  a  little  staggered  him  with  its 
sobering  suggestion  of  permanence  where  he  had,  sadly 
and  resignedly,  anticipated  an  exquisite  transience. 
His  aversion  from  asserting  his  independence,  thwart- 
ing and  hurting  those  who  cared  for  him — perhaps  most 
of  all  his  unacknowledged  suspicion  that  there  might  be 
something  lacking  in  his  feeling  for  Betty — all  com- 
bined by  slow  degrees  to  produce  in  him  a  definite 
sense  of  trouble  when  he  considered  the  possibility  of 
that  ultimate  permanence.  .  .  . 

In  the  months,  however,  before  these  doubts  grew  in 
his  too  analytical  mind,  life  held  undeniable  delight. 
With  the  freedom  of  his  already  substantial  income  and 
the  aid  of  certain  personal  economies,  he  contrived  to 
rent  a  miniature  furnished  house  near  the  Chelsea 
Embankment,  hiring  a  discreet  person  to  attend  it  daily ; 
and  there  he  took  Betty  Clowes  not  many  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  Adventure.  There  he  learnt  his  first 
lessons  in  that  strange,  difficult,  lovable  nature;  there 
first  learnt,  with  her  wild  tears  on  his  face,  the  nature 
of  Harry  Clowes.  Chivalry  laid  its  fetter  on  him 
then.  And  a  very  deep,  credulous  pity  tightened  his 
arms  about  her  body  in  a  tenderness  empty  of  other 
passion. 

The  elder  Stonehouse  held  what  might  be  regarded 
as  unconventional  views  with  regard  to  the  parental 
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relation,  just  as  his  wife  had  chosen  a  line  for  herself 
as  to  the  conjugal.  He  had  prepared  his  son  at  a  very 
early  age  for  the  usual  adolescent  problems,  and  after 
that  asked  no  questions  and  tendered  no  advice  as 
to  their  contemporary  solving.  But  the  superabundant 
human  nature  which  had  occasioned  his  wife's 
dilemmas,  gave  him  some  insight  into  his  son's ;  and  he 
was  the  first  to  discern  the  symptoms  of  Jim's  "entangle- 
ment," as  Cranstoun  grew  to  regard  the  Clowes  affair. 
Quite  unsuspected  by  Jim,  he  was  aware  of  that  little 
house  in  Chelsea  and  of  the  identity  of  the  lady  who 
visited  it.  But  if  he  had  anxieties  he  kept  them  quietly 
to  himself,  not  troubling  his  wife's  heart  with  what  he 
regarded  as  a  man's  concern.  At  sixty — settled  at 
last  into  a  fixed  and  admiring  fondness  for  his  wife, 
bearing  her  no  grudge  for  his  own  past  inconstancies — 
memory  was  yet  sharp  enough  for  him  to  sympathise 
with  Jim's  passion  at  twenty-five.  H  he  misunder- 
stood that  passion,  mistaking  it  for  the  joyous  animal- 
ism of  his  own  youth,  devoid  of  subtleties,  he  at  least 
approved  Jim's  choice  on  those  lines.  He  met  Mrs. 
Clowes  seldom,  but  recognised  her  physical  if  not  her 
spiritual  attractions;  recognised  too  that  short  of 
permanence  (and  not  quite  knowing  his  son,  had  no 
fears  there)  Betty  Clowes  would  do  the  boy  no  harm. 
He  held  a  theory,  moreover,  that  but  for  the  inciting 
danger  of  a  husband's  astuteness,  young  men  could  do 
worse  than  spill  their  wild  oats  on  the  drawing-room 
carpets  of  married  women.    In  the  long  run  there  was 
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less  likelihood  of  their  taking  root  and  of  an  incon- 
venient crop  springing  from  the  comfortable  pile  of 
those  boudoir  fields.  He  believed  less  in  romance  than 
passion,  knew  the  latter  to  be  shorter-lived,  and  the 
rarity  of  the  blend  that  makes  for  permanence.  That 
Jim  should  transplant  the  scene  of  his  oat-sowing  to 
a  carpet  of  his  own,  startled  him  for  a  time ;  but  becom- 
ing satisfied,  by  judicious  inquiries,  that  Harry  Clowes 
was  partially  supported  in  moderate  comfort  by  his 
wife's  private  income,  and  turned  a  blandly  blind  eye 
upon  her  movements,  anxiety  on  that  score  was 
relieved. 

So,  murmuring  with  shameless  pride  of  "blocks" 
and  "chips,"  secretly  admiring  his  son  for  an  audacity 
after  his  own  heart — and,  doubtless,  he  thought  with 
scorn,  beyond  the  means  and  imagination  of  Jim's 
contemporaries  in  Cranstoun — the  elder  Stonehouse 
looked  on  at,  or  when  desirable  closed  his  eyes  to, 
the  tragedy  of  soul  that  he  misread  as  a  comedy  of 
passion.  To  such  purpose  did  he  droop  his  old  lids, 
that  Jim  fancied  his  reckless  neglect  of  the  office  un- 
observed. Passion  makes  ostriches  of  most  men.  They 
credit  the  onlooker  with  sight  for  nothing  beyond 
the  foolish  head  hidden  in  the  sand,  and  forget  the  poor 
stooping  back  and  pathetically  waving  limbs,  exposed 
for  all  to  see.  .  .  . 

IVIrs.  Stonehouse,  so  considerately  shut  out  and 
sheltered   from  this  masculine  affair,  was  meanwhile 
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much  occupied  in  keeping  from  her  husband's  know- 
ledge a  situation  that  in  spite  of  much  hoarded  wisdom, 
tore  her  heart  with  constant  anxiety  for  her  son.  More 
intimate  with  Jim,  his  chivalries  and  weakness,  she 
trembled  in  her  soul  for  the  possible  outcome  of 
that  dangerous  blend  in  a  climax  that  might  need 
directly  opposite  qualities  for  the  issue  she  desired. 
The  accounts  she  heard  (like  her  husband,  judiciously 
inquiring)  as  to  Harry  Clowes,  merely  increased  her 
perturbations,  but  from  another  point  of  view.  She 
was  not  afraid  of  Clowes,  but  she  was  desperately 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Clowes.  That  independent  income,  so 
comforting  to  Mr.  Stonehouse  as  a  drag  on  Clowes' 
wheel  where  recognition  of  his  wife's  indiscretions  was 
concerned,  held  terrors  for  Mrs.  Stonehouse ;  it  opened 
a  door  in  so  many  cases  closed.  And  Clowes'  own 
delinquencies  she  saw  as  a  spur,  for  Mrs.  Clowes, 
to  the  employment  of  that  egress.  Independent  of 
income,  unhappy  in  her  home,  childless — what  anchor 
beyond  a  conventionally  moral  one,  already  obviously 
dragging,  could  hold  a  woman  of  Betty's  temperament 
to  that  harbour,  when  outside — like  an  enclianted  and 
enchanting  pirate  vessel  riding  the  sparkling  high  seas 
— Stonehouse  waited  with  his  chivalry  and  his  young 
passion  ? 

Mrs.  Stonehouse  was  by  no  means  lacking  in 
romantic  perceptions  and  sympathies;  but  by  the  time 
she  became  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  son, 
those  very  perceptions  had  journeyed  beyond  his  own 
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and  arrived  at  the  devastating  truth  that  he  did  not  de- 
sire permanence.  It  was  that  truth  which  for  Mrs. 
Stonehouse — welcoming  any  happiness  for  him — was 
the  crux  of  the  tragedy.  She  knew  him  to  be  not  strong 
enough  nor  callous  enough  to  slip  his  own  cable  and 
sail  away. 

So,  outwardly  placid  and  uninterfering  as  usual,  she 
too  watched  with  maternity-sharpened  eyes  the  drama 
which  even  to  her  delicately  humorous  mind  held  no 
element  of  comedy.  She  had  learnt  to  smile  at  her  own 
griefs;  but  stoicism  for  a  son's  agony  is  too  much  to 
demand  of  woman.    And  in  secret  she  wept. 

Trusting,  in  his  role  of  ostrich,  to  his  father's  ap- 
parent unawareness  of  his  movements,  on  days  when 
the  winter  sun  pierced  the  mists,  and  frost  twinkled 
in  its  beams  from  the  roadway  and  crackled  under 
tingling  feet,  Jim  was  seduced  from  his  duties  and 
sent  flying  by  train  to  country  stations,  Betty  at  his 
side,  to  walk  across  white  commons  whose  frost- 
covering  knew  no  footprints  but  theirs,  through  bare- 
trunked  woods,  the  yellow  sun  pointing  after  them 
with  a  long  finger,  to  trespass  upon  brown  fields  and 
stubble  for  the  pleasure  of  starting  a  covey  of  part- 
ridges, and  to  sit  by  the  fire  of  a  country  inn,  soothed 
by  long  companionship  and  pleasant  fatigue.  With, 
in  prospect,  dinner  in  Town,  and  Chelsea.  .  .  . 

If  he  knew  already  a  vague  uneasiness,  he  knew  how 
to  put  it  aside  and  enjoy  those  incomparable  hours 
with  her;  a  quality  which  she  shared  in  abundance. 
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It  was  a  little  difficult  for  Betty  to  remember  other 
people's  pains  while  she  herself  had  none.  Her  brilliant 
unconscious  egotism,  like  all  such  forces,  trod  her  fel- 
lows under  foot  if  they  obstructed  her  path.  .  .  . 

That  winter  was  their  happiest  period.  After  Easter 
the  breath  of  their  pleasure  blew  a  little  chill  for  Jim. 
His  mind  separated  itself  from  hers — from  a  union 
at  once  almost  too  bracing  and  too  cloying — and  re- 
verted to  its  instinctive  role  of  looker-on  at  the  antics 
of  his  heart.  And  the  fact  of  that  reversion  gave  him 
his  first  serious  premonition  of  trouble.  It  did  not 
fit  his  ideal  of  love  that  the  lover's  mind  should  sit 
apart,  in  judgment  of  either  himself  or  his  lady.  Where 
it  did  so,  there  must  be  some  flaw  in  unity,  and  where 
there  was  a  flaw  in  unity,  love  itself  failed.  ...  So 
young  Stonehouse  at  twenty-five.  And  because,  what- 
ever might  be  the  exact  nature  of  his  feeling  for  Betty, 
it  was  at  least  a  very  strong  feeling,  he  was  profoundly 
disturbed  and  grieved  at  a  hint  of  imperfection  and 
threat  of  weakening. 

At  that  time,  too,  he  saw  a  change  in  Betty  herself. 
He  had  known  her  always,  like  the  abstract  "Life"  of 
his  Oxford  days,  gay  and  beautiful  and  sad;  but  now 
the  gaiety  had  a  hectic  shade,  the  beauty  a  quality  that 
touched  him  to  the  soul,  and  her  sadness  a  new  and 
almost  uncontrolled  despair.  Her  moods  had  heightened 
rather  than  deepened,  and  a  little  alarmed  him  by 
their  intensity. 

He  took  her  one  afternoon  to  Kew  Gardens,  and  they 
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crossed  the  almost  empty  lawns  to  their  favourite 
corner  on  a  bank  of  the  little  lake,  where  strange- 
feathered  water-birds  strutted  and  cried  to  each  other, 
and  preened  their  alien  brightness  in  the  May  sunshine. 
Betty  had  been  very  silent  on  the  way  from  London, 
and  her  eyes  now  were  restless  and  moody ;  Jim,  with 
a  slightly  sinking  heart,  suspected  in  her  a  state  of 
mind  which  lately,  in  spite  of  his  vaunted  comprehen- 
sion, he  had  failed  to  diagnose. 

Lying  at  her  side  on  the  grass,  he  presently  rolled 
over  towards  her,  propping  his  chin  on  his  hands  so 
that  he  could  watch  her  face,  and  said :  "Betty,  what 
is  it?    You're  far  away  from  me  to-day." 

Her  grey-green  eyes  dropped  to  his,  seeming  to  come, 
indeed,  from  very  far  spaces,  and  not  wholly  to  return 
from  them.  "Am  I?  Or  is  it  that  .  .  .  that  you're 
slipping  backwards?" 

"What  makes  you  say  that  ?" 

"Only  a  wish  to  know.  .  .  .  Jamie,  do  you  feel  the 
same  still?" 

"The  same  to  you? — Do  I  seem  different?" 

"That's  not  quite  an  answer,  my  dear." 

"Well  then — so  far  as  feelings  can  stay  quite  un- 
changed, I  believe  I  feel  the  same." 

Betty  laughed.    "Is  that  a  lover's  speech?" 

"We've  never  dealt,  have  we,  in  the  ordinary  lovers' 
speech.  We  haven't  wasted  our  precious  days  in 
superfluous  protestations." 

"  'Superfluous,'  no.  .  .  .  Are  they  still  superfluous  ?'* 
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"Do  you  want  me  to  lie  here  rhapsodising  about  the 
colour  of  your  eyes  and  the  shape  of  your  dear  nose? 
I  can  quite  easily,  if  you  really  wish  it.  I've  never 
seen  so  sweet  a  nose,  anyhow." 

She  sighed  in  a  sort  of  miserable  impatience.  "Men 
are  so  odd.  The  most  understanding  of  them  never 
understand  just  all  the  way." 

"Never,"  he  agreed.  "They  come  up  against  a  sort 
of  hedge  of — of  prosaicness.  And  they  can't  stand 
the  prickles.  Your  indictment's  true,  Betty,  in  a  way. 
But  after  all,  isn't  it  to  be  expected,  in  the  nature  of 
things?  Are  you  convinced  of  imderstanding  me  'all 
the  way'  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said  listlessly.    "Or  far  enough  .  .  ." 

"Then  why  are  you  in  doubt  now — if  you  are  in 
doubt?" 

"Perhaps  I'm  not,"  she  answered,  in  so  dejected  a 
tone  that  he  sat  up  and  took  her  hands,  stroking  them 
between  his  own.  "Betty,  my  beautiful,  what's  the 
matter?  I'm  stupid  and  clumsy,  I  suppose;  I  have 
to  be  told  things." 

Dimly  expecting  withdrawal,  he  found  that  her  hands 
clung  to  his.    "Jamie,  could  we  go — home — to-night?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  my  dear.  My  people  have  a  party 
and  I   promised   to  be  there.     Is   there   any   special 


reason  r 


?" 


"I  want  to  be  with  you,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"I  always  want  to  be  with  you.  .  .  .  And  Harry  may 
come  back  to-night.    I  can't  bear  to  be  there." 
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"But  isn't  it  wiser "  he  began,  but  she  snatched 

her  hands  away,  crying,  "Wiser — wiser !  Did  you 
always  want  to  be  wise?" 

An  uncomfortable  suspicion  of  a  truth  behind  her 
question,  made  him  give  it  a  moment's  thought  before 
answering.  Then  he  said,  with  an  effort  at  lightness, 
"We've  never  been  so  wildly  indiscreet  where  your  hus- 
band's concerned.  Otherwise  our  wisdom  hasn't  been 
exactly  prominent,  I  grant  you !  I  don't  want  to  be  wise 
now.  Do  you  suppose  I  prefer  my  mother's  stuffy 
party,  bless  her,  to  going  home  to  an  evening  with  you  ?" 

"Then  come  home,"  she  said,  laying  her  hands  again 
in  his.  "Just  be  unwise  and  take  me  home  to-night. 
Please,  Jamie.    .    .    ." 

"Of  course  I  will,  Betsy,  if  you  really  want  it.  Dear 
beautiful,  of  course  I  want  it  too."  No  one  was  near, 
and  he  leant  forward  and  kissed  her  troubled  lips. 
But  later  on,  despatching  a  telegram  to  his  mother 
— very  guiltily,  for  it  was  her  birthday — he  blamed 
himself  for  giving  in ;  and  reflected  that  the  afternoon 
was  hardly  a  likely  forerunner  to  a  very  happy  evening. 

Later  still,  when  by  the  open  window  that  caught  a 
gleam  of  the  sunset-dyed  river,  Betty  slipped  to  the 
floor  at  his  knees  and  wept  without  explanation  or 
control,  in  the  midst  of  his  bewildered  pity  he  recog- 
nised a  shade  of  irritation.  Certainly  women  were 
hard  to  imderstand  "all  the  way." 

But  at  night,  with  her  too  slim  body,  feverish  now 
and   quivering,    held  against   his    heart,    compunction 
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flooded  that  heart.  For  her  lips,  trembling  a  little 
still  and  sighing,  kissed  his  cheek  gently  and  almost 
humbly;  and  in  his  ear  she  murmured,  "Don't  be 
bored  with  me,  Jamie.  .  .  .  Two  years  ago  to-day  my 
baby  died.  .  .  ." 

"Oh  Betty,"  he  said,  "my  poor  darling  girl,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"I  told  you  the  date  once.  I  thought  you'd 
remember." 

"Darling,  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  remember.  Forgive 
me,  Betty  .  .  .  Men  don't  remember  things  like  that, 
I'm  afraid.  .  .  .  Did  you  love  your  baby  awfully?" 

Her  body  stiffened  and  shook.  She  cried  herself 
to  sleep. 


VII 


From  that  date  his  fears  took  more  definite  shape, 
and  the  troubled  face  he  showed  at  home  reflected 
itself  in  his  mother's  heart,  though  true  to  her  code 
she  refrained  from  all  attempt  to  gain  his  confidence. 
Mr.  Stonehouse,  also  observing  but  still  unconscious 
of  danger,  preserving  his  erroneous  impression  of  the 
affair,  read  his  son's  glumness  as  a  symptom  that  things 
were  cooling  off.  on  one  side  or  the  other;  and  con- 
templated, if  the  gloom  increased,  suggesting  another 
tour  to  America,  where  business  required  the  presence 
of  some  member  of  the  Firm  at  no  distant  date.  Late 
in  July,  judging  the  time  almost  ripe  both  for  his  son's 
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welfare  and  the  business  in  question,  he  broached  the 
subject  tentatively.  But  Jim,  concealing  an  inward 
gasp  of  desire  for  that  at  least  temporary  escape  from 
his  problems,  evaded  the  issue,  and  his  father  dropped 
the  matter  as  carelessly  as  he  had  introduced  it. 

With  motives  mixed  enough  to  make  him  secretly 
ashamed,  Jim  mentioned  the  suggestion  to  Betty;  and 
his  heart  sank  at  her  face  of  tragedy.  "Are  you  going?" 
she  asked,  in  the  stony  voice  he  knew  now  to  be  a 
preface  to  one  of  those  outbursts  of  despair  that  both 
alarmed  and  acutely  saddened  him. 

He  said  gently:  "I  don't  think  so,  Betty.  I  don't 
think  there'll  be  any  necessity." 

She  looked  at  him  with  that  far-withdrawn  gaze  which 
had  often  lately  threatened  a  comprehension  at  one  time 
very  complete.  "What  sort  of  necessity  could  there  be  ?" 

"I  meant,"  he  explained  patiently,  "if  my  father 
made  a  particular  point  of  it.  If  he  did  I  haven't  a 
very  plausible  excuse  for  refusing." 

Her  teeth  closed  on  her  under  lip  and  she  drew  in 
her  breath  sharply.  "You  could  if  you  chose,"  she 
said. 

"If  I  chose?"  He  stared  at  her,  genuinely  at  sea. 
"How  do  you  mean?    Could  what — if  I  chose?" 

She  laughed  irritably,  and  a  deep  colour  came  into 
her  face.    "Have  an  excuse,  my  dear.  .  .  ." 

Instinctively  embarrassed  by  that  flush,  though  still 
ignorant  of  its  origin,  he  said  stupidly,  "Do  you  mean 
I  should  tell  him  the  truth  ?" 
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"Yes." 

"I  don't  think — "  he  hesitated — "that  would  be  very 
— expedient,  would  it?" 

"Oh—!    Expedient!" 

He  suddenly  lost  his  temper  a  little.  Contempt 
from  her  seemed  profoundly  unreasonable.  "I'm 
sorry  if  the  word  displeases  you.  What  would  you 
like  me  to  say  instead?" 

Her  colour  died  slowly,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  they  hung  brightly  on  her  unwinking  lashes. 

"My  dear  Betty,"  he  said  irritably,  bewildered  and 
uneasy,  "what  is  the  matter?  What  have  I  done? 
.  .  .  Do  you  want  me  to  go  about  telling  everybody 
we  love  each  other?" 

"In  effect — yes,"  she  murmured,  and  the  tears  ran 
over  onto  her  cheeks. 

He  stared  at  her,  and  was  conscious  at  the  back  of 
his  mind  of  a  new  strangeness  in  her  answering  gaze. 
But  the  sheer  unexpectedness  of  her  words  absorbed 
him  just  then.    "You  do  ?    Good  God,  why  ?" 

Mrs.  Clowes  clasped  her  hands  together  and  wrung 
them  in  a  gesture  of  mute  and  tragic  hopelessness. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  said  Jim,  "say  what  you  mean 
and  don't — don't  agitate  me  like  this!"  He  smiled 
suddenly.  "I'm  sorry  I'm  so  cross — but  I  do  dislike 
being  made  to  feel  utterly  dense.  And  you  first  of 
all  say  the  most  bewildering  things,  and  then  seem 
to  call  heaven  to  witness  my  imbecility!  Have  I  hurt 
you,   Betty?     I  haven't  meant  to.     What  is  all  the 
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mystery?  Because  you  thought  I  wanted  to  go  to 
New  York? — or  because  I  didn't  want  to  tell  my 
father?"  He  felt  as  if  he  was  talking  to  a  child; 
and  like  a  child  she  began  to  laugh,  the  tears  still  on 
her  cheeks.  "Oh  you  funny,  funny  Jim !"  she  gasped. 
"And  I  used  to  think  you  always  understood  every- 
thing !" 

"Well,  I  don't,"  he  said,  turning  sulky  again,  his 
vanity  hurt;  for  he  was  a  little  vain  of  his  gift  of  com- 
prehension. "I'm  damned  if  I  know  what  all  this  is 
about,  anyhow.  Can't  you  say  exactly  what  you 
mean  ?" 

She  grew  grave  again.  "I  suppose  I  can  .  .  .  but 
not  very  easily.  .  .  .  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
Jim,  that  I  might — "  her  cheeks  whitened — "might 
wish  everybody  to  know — even  Harry  ...  to  know 
for  good  and  all.  .  .  .  Oh — "  she  moaned,  putting  out 
her  hands — "don't  look  as  if  you'd  never  thought  of 
it!    Don't  hurt  me  like  that.  .  .  ." 

Mechanically  he  caught  her  hands  and  held  them 
against  his  breast.  "Don't  be  hurt — don't  be  hurt," 
he  said  hurriedly,  "I  never  want  to  hurt  you, 
Betty.  ...  Of  course  I  see  what  you  mean.  Of  course 
I've  thought  of — ^that.  But  I  hadn't  thought  you'd 
want  it." 

She  drew  near  and  rested  her  forehead  against  his 
hands;  and  again  he  was  conscious  of  the  ghastly 
mechanicalness  of  his  action  in  putting  his  cheek  down 
to  hers;  and  the  compulsion  of  whispering — "Betty,  do 
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you  want  me  to  take  you  right  away — for  good  and 
all?" 

She  shivered  slightly,  and  he  heard  a  long  unsteady 
sigh.    "I  so  want  to  be  happy.  .  .  ." 

His  heart  turning  very  cold,  he  held  her  closer.  He 
was  only  twenty-five,  and  the  crisis  of  that  moment 
seemed  too  big,  too  mature  for  him.  Trying  to  say 
the  words  that  conscience  was  hammering  into  his 
brain,  he  found  his  lips  too  dry,  and  no  sound  came. 
With  a  heart  that  now  beat  heavily,  he  stood  rubbing 
his  cheek  against  hers,  dumb  with  misery  and  pity 
and  shame. 

She  heard  the  beating  of  that  heart  in  his  uneven 
breath,  and  drew  a  misguided  comfort  from  it.  Push- 
ing him  gently  away,  her  face  flushed  again,  her  eyes 
very  bright  and  nervous,  she  said,  "Don't  worry,  Jamie, 
it's  all  right.  .  .  .  Don't  think  about  it  now.  You 
must  go  back  to  your  office.  Go.  I'm  all  right  now. 
You  do  love  me  ...  I  know.  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  I'm  so 
tiresome."  Murmuring  again,  "Go,  dear  Jamie,"  she 
held  up  her  wistful  lips. 

In  an  acute  and  shamed  relief  at  that  respite,  he 
kissed  her  and  went  away. 

A  note  came  from  her  the  next  afternoon  saying 
she  was  incapacitated  by  neuralgia  and  would  not  see 
him  till  the  day  after.  He  wondered  if  she  was  gener- 
ously giving  him  time,  or  merely  deferring  for  herself 
the  agitations  of  a  definite  decision,  should  he  demand 
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it;  or  whether  the  previous  agitation  had  in  fact 
defeated  her  nerves  for  the  time  being.  He  recognised, 
with  melancholy,  how  far  he  must  have  travelled 
from  an  intimacy  of  knowledge  once  too  complete  to 
need  explanations,  that  he  should  now  speculate  upon 
the  motives  controlling  her  action.  The  mere  implica- 
tion of  "motive"  between  himself  and  her  argued  a 
wide  breach  in  unity.  Calculation  involves  a  problem. 
Yet  when  he  saw  her  again  in  her  own  house,  a  little 
white  and  pathetic,  and  gentler  of  mood  than  he  had 
lately  known  her,  he  could  accuse  only  himself  of  a 
failure  in  trust.  She  seemed  so  much  the  Betty  of  other 
days,  if — with  her  pale  cheeks — a  convalescent  one, 
recovered  from  a  harassing  fever.  And  with  a  woman's 
capacity  for  presenting  a  blank  face,  she  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  the  source  of  that  fever,  even  while 
claiming  consideration  for  her  convalescent  weakness. 
They  had,  on  the  surface,  one  of  their  old  tranquil 
hours,  with  a  book  to  keep  them  delightfully  and  im- 
personally occupied.  But  Jim  saw  that  book  now  as  a 
shelter,  if  only  for  himself — a  shield  to  fend  off  the 
personal.  He  realised  that  every  moment  he  spent 
with  her  without  recurring  to  their  last  meeting,  with- 
out making  or  demanding  a  promise,  must  be  a  stab  to 
her  heart  and  a  stain  on  his  own  conscience.  And  not 
irresolution — for  now  there  could  be  no  question  for 
him  of  indecision — kept  him  from  so  promising  and 
demanding,  but  a  sheer  desperate,  panic  hope  of 
reprieve. 
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Despising  himself  acutely  for  leaving  that  margin, 
he  went  away,  still  bound  by  his  conceptions  of  honour, 
but  still  imcommitted  in  words  to  its  redemption. 

Reprieve  of  a  sort  came  that  evening,  in  the  shape 
of  his  father's  requiring  him — untentatively,  this  time — 
to  journey  to  Glasgow  the  following  morning  on  busi- 
ness. No  other  member  of  the  Firm  was  available;  so 
short  of  burning  his  boats  by  taking  Betty  with  him 
or  refusing  point-blank  to  go,  stating  his  reasons — 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  comply.  The  business 
would  occupy  only  a  few  days,  and  Betty  was  not  in  a 
state  for  decisive  action,  and  he  could  not  confront  his 
father  with  a  truth  not  yet  confirmed  by  her — so  he 
argued  as  he  prepared  for  departure.  But  he  contented 
himself  with  a  telegram  to  her,  taking  refuge  in  that 
convenient  mode  of  evading  explanation  or  excuse; 
and  travelled  north  divided  between  a  sensation  of 
deserting  the  firing  line,  and  relief  at  being  out  of  the 
sound  of  guns. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  an  agreeable  journey,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  country  under  the  July  sunshine  deepened 
the  load  on  his  young  heart.  He  saw  that  youth  of  his 
as  a  dear  dream  slipping  away  under  the  urgencies  of 
an  undesired  awakening;  conceived  of  himself  as  a 
man  in  the  perfection  of  physical  health  suddenly  con- 
verted to  a  lame  and  broken  thing,  condemned  to  drag 
the  weight  of  a  shattered  limb  through  the  length  of 
his  days.  Accepting  that  shattering  as  the  just  reward 
of  his  own  act,  he  tried  to  smile  at  its  pain  and  to 
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minimise  the  resultant  woes ;  but  with  the  crisis  not  yet 
passed  he  found  his  philosophy  still  too  immature,  and 
uncertainty  kept  his  nerves  restlessly  on  edge. 

The  business  proving  more  protracted  than  he  had 
supposed,  the  necessity  for  writing  to  Mrs.  Clowes 
presented  itself ;  unequal  to  that  effort,  he  compromised 
with  a  picture  postcard,  explaining  the  extension  of 
his  visit  to  a  week  and  trusting  to  her  recovered  good 
sense  to  see  that  just  then  letters  were  inadequate. 
He  received  no  reply,  without  surprise,  Betty  not  being 
an  enthusiastic  correspondent  and  there  being,  it 
seemed,  nothing  to  be  said  at  that  juncture.  When  at 
last  he  was  able  to  start  for  London  he  telegraphed 
again,  and  with  a  recurrence  of  nervous  depression  that 
business  preoccupations  had  partially  allayed,  set  his 
face  towards  home. 

He  had  telegraphed  also  to  Chelsea,  and  arriving  at 
Euston  in  the  evening,  dined  there  first  and  went  on 
to  the  little  house.  A  light  under  the  sitting-room 
door  surprised  him,  and  opening  it  he  found  Betty 
Clowes. 

"My  dear!"  he  said.  "How  charming  of  you.  .  .  . 
Betty,  are  you  ill  ? — What's  the  matter  ?" 

A  face  so  pale,  so  shadowed,  eyes  so  feverish,  greeted 
him  that  his  egotism  faded,  leaving  room  only  for 
concern.  He  put  his  arm  round  her,  tilting  her  chin 
so  that  he  could  examine  her  face.  "Dear  child,  are 
you  ill?" 

"No — ^yes — I  have  been  rather  ill,"  she  murmured 
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vaguely.  Stroking  his  face,  she  added,  "The  child 
cried  and  cried,  Jamie, — I  couldn't  sleep.  ..." 

"What  child?" 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  turned  her  face  away 
and  gazed  about  the  room.  "It  doesn't  seem  the  same. 
What  has  been  done  to  it  ?" 

"I  don't  think  anything's  changed,"  he  said  in 
surprise,  his  eyes  following  hers.  She  sighed,  drawing 
closer  to  him,  and  leant  her  forehead  against  his  lips. 
"Are  you  tired,  Jamie  ?    Have  you  had  dinner  ?" 

"Yes,  thanks.  Have  you?  Then  come  and  sit  here 
by  the  window.  I  wish  you  didn't  look  so  frightfully 
played  out.  What  did  you  mean  about  the  child 
crying  ?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Nothing  .  .  .  The  people 
next  door.  ...  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  about 
it.  Harry  says  I'm  always  grumbling.  .  .  .  Oh  Jamie, 
I'm  so  thankful  to  see  you.  Tell  me  what  you've 
been  doing  in  Glasgow." 

He  gave  a  short  recital  of  his  transactions,  but 
suspected  that  she  heard  little.  She  had  drawn  his 
watch  from  his  pocket  and  was  playing  with  the  gold 
chain,  twisting  it  about  her  fingers,  her  head  leaning 
listlessly  against  his  shoulder.  He  stopped  speaking 
presently,  and  she  made  no  sort  of  comment;  her 
fingers  played  ceaselessly  with  the  chain.  Stonehouse 
felt  suddenly  acutely  uneasy,  with  a  sensation  of  being 
outside  a  door  behind  which  something  waited.  .  .  . 

"Are  you  keeping  anything  from  me,  Betty?     Has 
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anything  happened?     You're   frightening  me  rather." 

"Only  the  child  crying,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  her 
face  hidden  against  him.  "And  Harry  says  I  mustn't 
talk  about  it."  A  tremor  ran  through  her  body  and 
she  began  to  cry  so  violently  and  uncontrollably  that 
she  alarmed  and  horrified  him. 

"Good  God,  my  dear  one,  don't  do  this — don't!" 
He  took  her  by  the  arms  and  slightly  shook  her,  with 
some  vague  and  helpless  idea  of  hysteria.  "Betty, 
Betty!" 

She  gasped — "Don't  hurt  me  .  .  ." 

"Hurt  you?  Dear  heaven,  why  should  I  hurt  you? 
Pull  yourself  together,  my  darling,  and  tell  me  what's 
the  matter." 

Her  arms  stiffened  imder  his  hands,  and  she  stopped 
crying  with  an  almost  startling  obedience.  "7 — can't 
— stand  it,  Jamie,"  she  said.  Her  eyes,  wet  and  wild, 
opened  upon  him  and  searched  his  face.  "You 
mustn't  leave  me  again — ever,  ever.  .  .  ." 

"No,  dear  one,  no,"  he  said  soothingly,  his  own  dis- 
tresses utterly  lost  in  hers,  hardly  aware  that  his  dread 
was  upon  him  and  passing  into  certainty  at  last. 
"Whenever  you're  ready  we'll  just  go,  together.  Only 
don't  be  so  unhappy — I  can't  bear  it." 

She  lifted  his  hands  and  held  them  to  her  cheeks. 
"Not  unhappy  if  I'm  with  you.  .  .  .  Will  you  really 
take  me  away?" 

"My  dear,  yes,  of  course.  Whenever  you  like  .  .  . 
Don't    think    of    an}1:hing    that    distresses    you    now. 
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Betty.  I'll  take  care  of  you  somehow,  always.  .  .  . 
Put  your  poor  head  down  here  against  me  and  just 
rest  and  feel  safe.  .  .  .    Poor  child.  .  .  ." 


VIII 

He  made  such  preparations  as  were  immediately 
ncessary,  with  a  heart  resolutely  empty  of  emotion,  a 
mind  closed  to  the  future.  This  thing  had  to  be  done, 
and  there  was  a  life-time  before  him  for  thinking  and 
feeling.  The  demand  of  the  moment  was  for  action, 
and  like  a  good  soldier  he  gave  all  his  attention  to 
that  demand,  obeying  implicitly  with  a  tight  mouth  and 
no  questions.  Like  many  a  good  soldier,  too,  he 
realised  that  only  so  could  he  perform  the  act  required 
of  him. 

He  did  not  see  Betty  all  that  week,  their  plans — 
simple  enough  in  externals,  with  the  Chelsea  house 
at  their  disposal — having  been  made  as  soon  as  he  had 
comforted  her  into  partial  calmness.  She  was  to  come 
to  him  there  the  following  Friday,  and  on  Saturday 
they  would  go  into  the  country  for  a  time,  while 
the  seas  raised  by  their  foundering  broke  over 
Cranstoun.    .    .    . 

He  had  had  the  curiosity  to  ask,  "Will  he  mind 
much,  do  you  think?" 

"Harry?  He'll  be  thankful" — she  said  bitterly — 
"to  find  me  gone.    He's  had  too  much  of  me." 

Jim  dared  not  think  of  his  mother.     She  and  his 
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father,    the   latter    in    less    degree,    were    the    minor 
wreckage  involved  in  storms. 

On  Friday  afternoon  he  wandered  into  his  father's 
office  and  stood  staring  out  of  the  window  while 
Mr.  Stonehouse,  a  cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  big  mouth, 
finished  the  letter  he  was  writing. 

"I  hope  you  don't  smoke  in  office  hours,  Jim? — It's 
a  bad  habit,"  said  the  head  of  the  Firm,  flourishing  a 
pen  under  his  signature  and  removing  the  cigar. 

The  young  man,  murmuring,  "Example's  better  than 
precept,  sir — and  your  brand  than  mine" — helped  him- 
self from  an  open  cigarette  box,  and  coming  to  his 
father's  side  struck  a  match  against  the  brass  stand 
on  the  wide  table.  "Will  you  let  Mother  know  I 
shan't  be  back  to-night?  I  forget  whether  I  told 
her." 

Mr.  Stonehouse  glanced  up  from  under  projecting 
grey  eyebrows.  "I'll  tell  her,  Jim.  .  .  .  Pressure  of 
business,  I  suppose!" 

His  son's  face  showing  no  change  at  this  sally, 
Mr.  Stonehouse  added:  "I've  noticed  a  wonderful 
application  to  duty  the  last  fortnight,  my  lad !  Not 
feeling  off  colour,  are  you?" 

Jim  achieved  the  smile  expected  of  him,  but  failed 
to  respond  further.  He  was  struggling  with  a  young 
desire  to  confide  in  this  lenient  and  comradely  father 
of  his,  and  a  stronger  impulse  to  send  some  sort  of 
comforting  message  to  the  mother  whom  he  had  left 
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in  the  morning  with  a  silent  kiss  hurried  by  his  fear 
of  a  betraying  emotion. 

Mr.  Stonehouse,  more  susceptible  to  atmosphere 
than  Jim  supposed,  was  fully  aware  of  something 
rather  urgent  behind  his  son's  immobility;  but  feeling 
unable  to  penetrate  unbidden,  he  replaced  his  cigar, 
closed  the  inkstand,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  murmur- 
ing— "Just  catch  the  five-thirty — "  pulled  his  large 
body  to  its  feet.  Rather  oppressed  by  that  suggestive 
atmosphere,  he  brought  himself,  against  all  his  prin- 
ciples, to  ask  with  elaborate  carelessness — ^buttoning  a 
waistcoat  the  heat  of  August  had  caused  to  be  undone — 
"Nothing  wrong,  is  there,  Jim?" 

Jim  said  mechanically,  "No,  Father."  Adding, 
"Beastly  hot  to-day.  Are  you  off  now?  Good-bye. 
I've  got  some  work  to  do  still." 

"Very  praiseworthy — very  praiseworthy,"  approved 
the  baffled  Mr.  Stonehouse,  adjusting  his  tie  before 
the  mantel  glass.  Taking  his  silk  hat  from  its  peg, 
he  placed  it  carefully  on  his  grey  head  at  the  angle 
deemed  fitting — for  Mr.  Stonehouse,  reformed,  clung 
to  a  faint  dandyism — and  turned  to  the  door.  "So 
long,  then." 

Jim's  heart  echoed,  "So  long,  indeed." 

He  expected  Mrs.  Clowes  in  time  for  seven  o'clock 
dinner.  Leaving  the  office  soon  after  his  father,  he 
took  an  omnibus  to  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  walked 
along  the  Embankment,  thankful  for  the  breeze  which 
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blew  with  an  increasing  freshness  off  the  glittering 
surface  of  the  river.  Sea-gulls  wheeled  and  swept  in 
wailing  clouds  between  him  and  the  sun;  and  looking 
up  at  their  white  breasts,  his  soul  envied  them  their 
freedom  to  spread  broad  wings  and  follow  that  full 
bright  tide  to  the  sea. 

He  realised  presently  that  he  had  been  unwise  to 
walk  to  Chelsea,  exercise  being  too  conducive  to  quick- 
ening the  mind,  of  which  he  required  still  the  prostra- 
tion he  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  during  the  past 
week.  But  arriving  ultimately  by  omnibus,  he  then 
regretted  that  he  had  not  stayed  later  at  the  office. 
Waiting  in  that  quiet  little  house,  with  Jevons  moving 
discreetly  downstairs  preparing  the  dinner-table,  was 
almost  unendurable.  And  seeing  that  the  drawing- 
room  was  innocent  of  flowers,  he  went  out  and  bought 
an  armful,  arranging  them  painstakingly  and  with 
some  success,  and  handing  over  to  Jevons  a  selection 
for  the  dining-room. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  this  task  it  was  half- 
past  six,  and  Betty  might  be  expected  at  any  moment. 
After  swallowing  a  whisky  and  soda  and  decanting 
a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  he  returned  to  the  room  upstairs 
and  sat  down  by  the  open  window  to  his  intolerable 
waiting.  The  sun,  dropping  now  towards  the  tall 
chimney  stacks  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  slanted  in 
at  his  window,  tempered  by  the  projecting  striped 
blind;  a  small  lime-tree  in  the  narrow  street  below 
rustled  its  leaves  gently  in  the  waking  breeze.     He 
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saw  a  little  grey  cat  emerge  from  an  area  and  steal 
along  the  railings  with  the  effect  of  sinister  purpose 
such  creatures  present ;  coming  upon  a  piece  of  string, 
it  was  transformed  to  a  gracful,  pouncing,  kittenish 
thing,  until  its  interest  evaporated  and  with  re-assumed 
dignity  and  sinister  mien  it  returned  to  the  area  whence 
it  rose. 

Watching  in  painful  abstraction,  his  ears  acutely 
on  the  alert  for  symptoms  of  Betty's  arrival.  Stone- 
house  became  aware  that  he  had  been  at  the  window 
for  some  time.  A  church  clock  sruck  the  three- 
quarters;  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  with  an  aching 
heaviness  at  the  imminence  of  a  moment  which  would 
definitely  mark  the  passing  of  his  old  life  into  the  new. 
And  in  spite  of  reluctance  to  enter  that  future,  he  felt, 
being  young,  a  faintly-thrilling  and  flattering  sensation 
of  desperate-dogness  at  his  situation  and  the  responsi- 
bilities it  involved.  .  .  . 

Seven  o'clock  struck,  and  he  became  concerned  at 
Betty's  lateness.  It  was  impossible  to  meet  her,  as 
she  was  going  to  the  West  End  shops  before  arriving 
in  Chelsea.  Her  purchases  must  have  taken  longer  than 
she  anticipated;  yet  he  had  an  idea  those  shops  closed 
at  six.  .  .  .  Accidents  and  runaway  hansoms  passed 
through  his  mind,  to  be  rejected  by  the  commonsense 
of  an  existence  in  which  such  fatalities  had  had  no 
place.  Yet  the  minutes,  so  dragging  a  little  earlier, 
now  leapt  forward  with  incredible  speed;  and  at  the 
sound  of   the  quarter    from  that  passionless  church 
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clock,  he  went  downstairs  and  called  to  Jevons — 
"Something  must  have  delayed  Mrs.  Stonehouse.  I'm 
afraid  your  dinner  will  be  spoiling,  but  it  can't  be 
helped.    I'll  go  and  see  if  I  can  meet  her." 

But  after  waiting  and  watching  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  afraid  of  missing  her  by  going  further,  he  re- 
turned to  the  house,  contradictory  pains  of  concern  and 
quite  another  emotion  disturbing  his  heart. 

Jevons  met  him  in  the  hall.  "You'd  best  have  your 
dinner,  sir.     I'll  keep  something  hot." 

He  agreed;  and  made  some  sort  of  meal,  his  eyes 
on  the  delicate  flowers  he  had  bought  for  her.  The 
absence  of  telegram  or  message  of  any  kind  convinced 
him  by  degrees  that  either  the  unbelievable  accident 
had  actually  occurred,  or  that  Betty  had  unaccountably 
changed  her  mind.  A  little  inconsiderate,  if  so,  to 
leave  him  in  this  state  of  agitating  suspense.  .  .  . 

When  his  nerves  could  endure  that  suspense  no 
longer,  he  drove  distractedly  to  Waterloo,  his  purpose 
confused  but  demanding  certainty,  and  took  the  eight- 
thirty  train  to  Cranstoun.  Glancing  up  the  station  road 
as  he  crossed  the  railway  bridge,  he  caught  a  pale  gleam 
of  the  grey  wall  about  his  home  and  saw  the  darkness 
of  the  cedars  against  a  sinking  moon. 

At  Willow  Lodge  the  same  red  lamp  shone  through 
an  open  window  as  when  he  had  first  entered  that 
gate  nearly  a  year  ago.  But  a  curtain  was  drawn  now 
across  its  brightness. 

He  said  to  the  maid:    "Is  Mrs.  Clowes  at  home?" 
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She  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  uneasiness,  and 
hesitated  before  replying — "No,  sir  .  .  .  Mrs.  Clowes 
has  gone  away." 

He  had  missed  her  then  after  all.  He  murmured 
blankly,  "Oh."  And  stood  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

"Mr.  Clowes  is  in,"  prompted  the  maid  in  a  low  voice. 
"Perhaps  he'd  see  you." 

In  bewilderment,  Jim's  mind  echoed  "perhaps."  But 
in  spite  of  a  strong  disinclination  to  meet  Clowes  just 
then,  possibly  with  an  explanatory  farewell  letter  from 
Betty  in  his  hand,  a  conviction  of  disaster  unconnected 
with  himself  made  him  enter  the  hall,  saying,  "Please 
ask  him  if  he  will." 

He  was  left  in  the  hall,  while  a  murmur  went  on  in 
the  room  with  the  red  lamp.  Then  the  maid  reappeared, 
holding  the  door  for  him,  and  he  went  in. 

Harry  Clowes  lifted  himself  out  of  an  armchair 
and  shook  hands.  He  looked  very  white  and  tired 
and  had  not  changed  his  city  clothes  for  the  immaculate 
dinner  jacket  he  commonly  affected. 

Stonehouse  felt  tongue-tied,  and  stared  at  him 
mutely. 

Clowes  said:  "Sit  down,  won't  you?"  adding 
mechanically,  "Have  a  drink?"  He  mixed  one  for 
himself  as  well,  in  silence  with  his  back  turned;  but 
tendering  the  glass  in  a  not  quite  steady  hand,  he  went 
on :  "I  rather  gather  you  don't  know  what's  happened, 
Stonehouse." 

The  blood  leaving  his  heart,  Stonehouse  said,  "No." 
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Clowes  looked  at  him  curiously  and  with  a  certain 
tired  pity.  There  was  not,  Jim  thought,  either  sus- 
picion or  hostility  in  his  eyes;  and  sick  with  suspense, 
he  added,  "Do  you  mind  telling  me?  I  hope  .  .  . 
your  wife ?" 

"My  wife  isn't  here,"  said  Clowes,  biting  his  lip.  "I 
thought  all  Cranstoun  knew  by  now.  .  .  ."  He  burst 
out — "My  God,  I've  had  an  awful  day,  Stonehouse." 

His  mouth  very  dry,  Jim  whispered — "Damn  you, 
tell  me  what's  happened." 

"Can't  you  guess?  I  thought  you  must  have 
guessed.  .  .  .  They've  taken  her  to  an  asylum,"  said 
Clowes. 

IX 

The  young  moon  Stonehouse  had  seen  shining  upon 
his  home,  had  set  before  he  reached  the  crest  of  a 
slope  on  Cranstoun  Heath  overlooking  a  long  and  nar- 
row pond ;  the  surface  of  that  quiet  water,  unstirred 
by  any  wind,  glimmered  distantly  in  a  light  that  seemed 
to  have  no  source  in  the  dark  August  sky. 

He  stumbled  in  among  the  high  bracken,  and  lying 
down  hid  his  face  on  his  folded  arms.  For  a  long 
time  he  kept  memory  and  imagination  at  bay,  while 
the  stillness  of  that  place  crept  upon  him  like  a  shadow 
in  heat.  But  the  physical  fatigue  of  his  long  walk 
presently  passing  away,  the  stupor  passed  too  out  of 
his  heart  and  brain ;  and  pain  flooded  them. 
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Clowes  had  been  kind  to  him;  a  little  callous,  per- 
haps, in  his  torturing  insisteilce  on  details,  but  he  may 
have  had  pains  of  his  own  which  candour  lessened. 
Stonehouse  learnt  much  from  him  that  to  some  extent 
explained  and  excused,  with  a  bitter  mercy,  both  Betty 
and  her  husband.  That  day  had  been,  though  the 
most  ghastly,  not  the  only  bad  day  for  Clowes. 

"Poor  little  Betty,"  he  said — with  a  gentleness  new 
to  Stonehouse — after  a  long  pause  that  followed  those 
revelations.  "I  suppose  the  child  was  responsible,  in 
its  innocence,  for  the  whole  thing.  .  .  .  When  it  was 
born  I  was  afraid  it  was  all  up  with  her;  but  she  got 
right  again.  Or  seemed  to.  She  was  always  one  of 
these  too  highly-strung  women  who  go  over  at  a 
touch.  .  .  .  She  was  pretty  difficult,  you  know,  Stone- 
house, at  the  best  of  times.  .  .  .  When  the  baby  died 
the  same  sort  of  thing  happened.  And  she  got 
it  into  her  head  it  was  my  fault — about  the  baby — 
and  never  forgave  me  afterwards.  A  delusion  she 
never  shook  off.  You  probably  know  what  she  thought 
of  me — I  don't  suppose  her  version  was  flatter- 
ing. .  .  .  Well,  I  don't  pretend  to  have  been  a  model 
husband,  but  it  wasn't  easy  to  do  the  domestic  with 
Betty.  She  hated  the  sight  of  me  when  she  came  back 
the  second  time.  .  .  .  Stonehouse,  if  you  ever  marry, 
take  my  advice  and  steer  clear  of  temperament.  It's 
the  best  ingredient  for  a  mistress  and  the  worst  for 
a  wife.  .  .  .  Have  another  whisky?" 

Jim  nodded.     Clowes  went  on  presently,  "I  quite 
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see  this  must  be  a  beastly  shock  to  you,  if  you  had 
no  preparation  ...  a  bad  knock-out.  ...  Of 
course  I  knew  all  about  you  two.  I  was  sorry  for  you, 
but  what  could  I  do?  If  I  made  a  row  I  knew  what  to 
expect.  .  .  .  Did  you  never  tumble  to  her  not  being 
normal?  No,  I  suppose  seeing  her  as  you  did  it 
might  not  be  obvious.  You  saw  the  temperament  at  its 
best,  in  its  right  element.  Poor  old  girl.  .  .  "  He  sipped 
his  own  whisky,  and  stretched  his  legs  with  a  sigh. 

Jim  said:  "Do  you  mind  telling  me  .  .  .  where 
she  is?" 

"Lebanon  House,  out  at  Finchley.  God,  what  a 
place!  I  don't  feel  I  can  face  it  again.  I'm  not  a 
particularly  imaginative  or  sensitive  person — not  like 
you — but  the  times  I  went  there  were  nightmares, 
even  to  me.  ...  I  suppose  you'll  go  as  soon  as  they 
let  you,  and  I  suppose  it's  no  good  advising  you  not 
to.    But  I  do." 

Stonehouse  put  his  empty  glass  on  the  table,  and 
standing  up,  murmured,  "I'll  go  if  she'd  like  to  see  me." 

"I  knew  you  would.  I  expect  I  should  in  your 
shoes.  But  you'll  wish  you  hadn't.  Are  you  off  now? 
Goodbye  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  save  you  from  all  this; 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  tried,  but  after  all  one  couldn't 
be  sure  it  would  happen.  It  might  never  have,  except 
for  you." 

Stonehouse  turned  upon  him.    "What  did  you  say?" 

"I  mean,"  said  Clowes  soothingly,  touching  his  elbow, 
"any  man.    Not  you  specially." 
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"I  see,"  said  Stonehouse.  "If  I  hadn't  made  love 
to  her  she'd  be  here  now,  instead  of  .  .  .  Oh,  thanks 
for  telHng  me  that !"    He  went  to  the  door. 

"Don't  be  an  ass,"  said  Clowes.  "I'm  sorry  for 
putting  it  clumsily,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  It 
just  happened  to  be  you,  that's  all." 

Stonehouse  smiled.  "It  just  happened  to  be  me," 
he  repeated.     "That's  all.  .  .  .  Good-night,  Clowes." 


He  rolled  over  onto  his  back;  and  out  of  the  star- 
spim  sky  Betty's  face  looked  wistfully  down.  A  cool 
air  touched  his  cheek,  and  he  felt  again  the  sweetness 
of  her  fingers,  and  her  soft  hair  against  his  eyes.  .  .  . 
Somewhere  under  that  soundless  sky  she  was  sleeping 
now,  more  infinitely  removed  from  him  than  death 
could  take  her;  or  perhaps  not  sleeping,  but  lying 
awake  in  an  endless  horror,  her  sweet  eyes  all  wild.  . 
His  soul  shrivelled  as  imagination  stirred  and 
woke.    And  he  remembered — "Except  for  you    .    .    ." 

Could  a  man  be  told  that,  and  believe  it,  and  go  on 
living  ? 

Mr.  Stonehouse,  more  concerned  on  his  boy's  account 
than  he  cared  to  acknowledge,  heard  the  news  of  the 
Clowes  tragedy  within  an  hour  of  his  reaching  Crans- 
toun.  And  his  heart,  unobtrusively  very  tender  for 
this  son,  suffered  pangs  of  greater  discomfort  than  it 
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had  known  since  the  days  of  its  own  ilhcit  adventurings. 
If  he  lacked  his  wife's  insight  into  Jim's  nature,  he  at 
least  recognised  it,  with  pride,  as  a  less  superficial  one 
than  his  own,  more  susceptible  to  pains  other  than 
those  of  mere  frustrated  desire.  Connecting  that  in- 
tended absence  of  Jim's  in  some  way  with  Mrs.  Clowes, 
he  wondered  anxiously  what  effect  the  news  would 
have  on  the  boy's  immediate  plans  and  how  it  would 
reach  his  ears.  He  almost  contemplated  a  journey 
to  Chelsea;  and  in  his  unaccustomed  extremity  of 
care  sought  his  wife  and  laid  the  problem  before  her — 
gently  and  with  elaborate  preparations  for  a  disclosure 
of  that  which  had  long  been  to  her  a  source  of  ceaseless 
agitation. 

During  that  cautious  preamble,  recognising  its  trend, 
Mrs.  Stonehouse  had  a  smile  for  their  revealed  du- 
plicity. "If  you're  trying  to  spare  me,  James,  you 
can  spare  yourself  the  trouble.  What  you  want  to  tell 
me  is  just  what  I've  been  keeping  from  you  this  long 
while !" 

Vastly  relieved,  he  regarded  her  with  fond  admira- 
tion. "You're  a  remarkable  woman,  Delia.  I've  always 
said  so." 

Mrs.  Stonehouse  observed  placidly,  "I  haven't  been 
twenty-six  years  your  wife  for  nothing,  James.  .  .  . 
There's  not  fresh  trouble  about  Jimmy,  is  there?" 

"There  is,"  he  said.  "Trouble  for  him."  And  told 
her. 

A  stoicism  long  ago  acquired  for  the  staunching  of 
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her  own  wounds  was  not  proof  against  the  too  well 
imagined  agony  of  her  son;  and  tears  fell  onto  her 
knitting.  She  said  ultimately,  her  plump  face  quiver- 
ing, "Perhaps  it's  the  best  thing  that  could  happen; 
but  it's  the  hardest  to  bear.  .  .  .  The  poor  child — the 
poor  little  boy,  James !" 

Mr.  Stonehouse  trod  the  carpet,  his  large  shoulders 
hunched  dejectedly,  hands  deep  in  his  pockets.  "I 
wish  he  were  here,  Delia,"  he  said.  "I'm  troubled 
about  him.  I  picture  him,  not  knowing  what's  hap- 
pened, waiting  for  her  there  all  alone." 

Recognising,  by  this  phenomenon  of  imaginative 
activity,  the  acute  disturbance  of  a  normally  prosaic 
mind,  his  wife  looked  at  him  with  very  kind  eyes. 
"He  may  come  home  to-night  after  all,"  she  suggested 
by  way  of  comfort,  both  longing  for  and  dreading  that 
homecoming. 

But  though  by  tacit  collusion  they  ignored  their  usual 
hour  of  going  to  bed,  Jim  had  not  returned.  And 
deeply  uneasy,  outwardly  calm,  the  elder  Stonehouses 
climbed  at  last  reluctantly  into  their  large  bed,  lying 
very  still,  each  of  them,  so  that  the  other's  wakefulness 
might  not  be  disturbed.  Mrs.  Stonehouse,  being  stout, 
slept  at  last;  but  soon  after  he  became  aware  of  that 
slumber,  her  husband  heard  a  step  on  the  gravel  outside 
the  house,  and  holding  his  breath  he  waited  for  Jim's 
step  on  the  stair.  No  further  sound  reaching  his  ears, 
with  infinite  precaution  he  abstracted  his  bulk  from 
under  the  bedclothes  and  crept  bare-footed  down  to 
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the  hall.  There  was  a  light  in  the  library,  whose  door 
stood  ajar;  he  stepped  silently  to  that  narrow  opening 
and  peered  in. 

Jim  was  huddled  in  his  father's  armchair,  his  cheek 
turned  to  the  coolness  of  its  leather,  his  eyes  shut. 
Strange  and  half- forgotten  pangs  of  very  early  father- 
hood stirred  deeply  in  the  life-coarsened  heart  of  Mr. 
Stonehouse  as  he  regarded  his  boy  in  the  privacy  of 
grief.  He  desired  with  an  ardent  impulse  of  inarticu- 
late sympathy  to  go  near  and  put  an  arm  about  that 
still  figure;  but  nervous  of  intruding  and  intensely 
dreading  repulse,  he  withdrew  awkwardly  in  the  dark- 
ness and  stole  back  to  bed.  Where,  Mrs.  Stonehouse 
waking  at  his  too-cautious  entrance,  he  reassured  her 
as  to  Jim's  safety.  "But  I  think  he  knows,"  he  said. 
Remembering  that  white,  wet  face,  so  abandoned 
to  the  weariness  of  sorrow,  he  added,  sighing  pro- 
foundly, "He  looks  as  if  he  knows." 

"James,  didn't  you  speak  to  him?  You  didn't  just 
leave  him  there ?" 

"There  was  nothing  to  be  said,  my  dear."  He  laid 
a  large  hand  on  her  shoulder  as  she  prepared  to  rise. 
"Don't  go  down — leave  him  alone,  Delia,"  he  advised. 
"He's  all  right ;  or  he  wouldn't  be  here." 

Outwardly  he  appeared  to  be  his  normal  self  when 
they  saw  him  next  day ;  but  very  withdrawn  from 
them,  very  fixed  in  his  refusal  to  admit  even  his  mother 
to  the  heart  of  his  grief.    He  skirted  the  subject,  how- 
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ever,  in  asking  Mr.  Stonehouse  if  he  could  be  spared 
from  the  office  for  a  week.  "You  probably  know,"  he 
added  with  a  laboured  absence  of  emotion,  "that  I'm 
having  rather  a  bad  time  just  now.  We  needn't  go  into 
that,  need  we." 

"No,  Jim,  I  do  know.  Your  mother  and  I  both 
know.  .  .  .  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  wait  until  that 
New  York  affair  wants  settling?" 

"I'd  rather  go  at  once.  Perhaps  I  could  see  to  that 
later." 

"Just  as  you  like."  Mr.  Stonehouse  filled  his  to- 
bacco pouch,  his  head  bent  above  it.  "There's  no  hurry. 
But  go  off  where  you  like  now,  as  soon  as  you  like. 
You're  not  absolutely  essential" — he  finished,  with  a 
rather  lumbering  levity — "to  the  success  of  the  Firm !" 

He  spent  a  week  of  solitude  in  a  high  place  by  the 
sea,  where  cliffs  incredibly  pink  in  the  sun  broke  the 
line  of  sea  and  sky;  where  little  tufts  of  heather  and 
bright  broom,  jutting  out  from  the  cliff-face,  soothed 
even  so  grieving  a  heart;  and  gulls,  ceaselessly  dipping 
and  wheeling,  reflected  on  their  white  breasts  the 
colour  of  those  cliffs,  so  that  it  seemed  to  Jim  that 
the  sunshine  filtered  through  their  delicate  bodies, 
as  through  the  fingers  of  his  lifted  hand.  Lying  there 
watching,  he  remembered  the  gulls  crying  over  Black- 
friars  Bridge  on  a  day  that  seemed  now  to  lie  far, 
far  away  from  this  still,  passionless,  emptied  present. 
Then  he  had  envied  them  their  freedom ;  he  who  was 
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now  so  inimitably  free  in  comparison  with  that  banish- 
ment, that  exclusion  from  life  while  enduring  perhaps 
its  worst  pains,  that  unspeakable  captivity  of  hers 
which  was  in  some  sort  the  outcome  of  his  own 
act.  .  .  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stonehouse,  grieving  for  a  sorrow  they 
understood,  had  no  knowledge  of  its  bitter  kernel  of 
self-reproach. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  that  week  which  was  to  have 
been  spent  in  such  a  place  with  Betty,  he  returned 
home;  and  a  few  days  later  drove  out  to  Finchley. 
The  high  walls  of  Lebanon  House,  the  gates  unlocked 
by  their  keeper,  the  bright  flowers  in  the  neat  grounds 
inside — all  these  tightened  the  ice  that  had  formed 
about  his  heart  as  he  set  out;  an  artificial  ice  to 
protect  its  sensitive  surface  from  too  sharp  a  wound. 

At  his  request  to  see  Mrs.  Clowes,  the  Superintendent 
looked  dubious  and  sucked  a  long  Irish  upper  lip. 
"Are  ye  a  relative?" 

"No." 

"I  don't  like  visitors  for  her.  She's  still  in  a  very 
excitable  state.  But  ye  can  have  ten  minut's."  He 
summoned  a  nurse,  who  came  with  keys,  and  added 
to  Stonehouse,  "Ye'll  find  her  very  changed." 

That  sad,  stereotyped  warning  echoing  in  his  ears, 
Jim  followed  the  nurse  through  several  doors — un- 
locked and  locked  again  behind  him — down  wide  and 
shining  passages  to  another  door.     Whispering — "I'll 
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be  just  outside" — she  showed  him  in.  "Here's  a 
friend  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Clowes,"  she  said,  her  voice 
changing  to  a  professional  brightness ;  and  went  away, 
leaving  the  door  ajar. 


A  little  London  park,  trim  and  dreary,  lay  opposite 
the  gates  of  Lebanon  House;  there  Stonehouse,  later, 
found  a  seat  empty  of  people,  and  sat  staring  at  the 
flowers. 

He  had  known  pain  and  horror  before  that  day; 
had  guessed,  with  his  too  active  imagination,  at  sharper 
horror  in  store  for  him.  .  .  .  But  no  pain,  no  horror, 
that  he  had  known  or  anticipated  or  imagined  equalled 
the  sensations  that  kept  him  on  that  empty  seat,  per- 
fectly still,  for  more  than  an  hour,  while  a  stray,  strange 
flow  of  hiunan  beings,  tributory  of  that  stream  called 
Life,  passed  him  by,  intermittently,  unseen. 


PART  II :  MARRIAGE 
"Wlut  I  saved,  I  lost  .  .  ." 
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Remorse  and  despair  are  not  fixed  emotions  in  any 
human  heart;  they  tend  to  culminate  or  lessen,  and 
at  twenty-five  years  old  the  conditions  are  commonly 
in  favour  of  their  lessening,  particularly  if  the  remorse 
be  for  an  unintentional  wrong,  and  the  despair  for  a 
fellow  mortal  rather  than  self.  To  all  but  the  ultra- 
altruistic,  the  woes  of  others  and  the  accidents  of  in- 
flicted pain  become  supportable  with  the  aid  of  time 
and  removal  from  immediate  view;  in  a  world  where 
most  of  us  blunder  daily  into  injustice  and  uncharity, 
the  sum  of  general  suffering  would  otherwise  be  in- 
creased beyond  endurance.  It  is  on  a  two-fold  basis 
of  callousness  and  love  that  the  human  race  survives. 

For  the  majority,  conscience  is  a  laggard,  prone  to 
wake  after  the  offence  rather  than  in  time  for  its  pre- 
vention; a  sleepy  fellow,  too,  soon  dropping  off  again. 

In  Jim  Stonehouse,  a  young  man  of  normal  human 
impulse,  that  conscience — lulled  by  a  less  normal 
chivalry — woke  long  after  the  event,  and  then  stirred 
only  by  an  incidental  catastrophe  to  recognition  of 
its  first  cause.  His  restoration  to  partial  serenity  was 
retarded  by  a  capacity  for  pity  rather  than  a  convic- 
tion of  sin.  He  forgot  the  fact  of  that  one-time  miracle, 
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that  inspired  seizing  of  property  not  his  own,  long 
before  he  recovered  from  his  less  culpable  share  in  its 
tragic  sequel.  It  was  that  consequence  for  another 
and  his  own  immunity — his  shame  at  the  escape  for 
himself  at  so  great  a  price  to  her,  that  kept  the  memory 
of  Betty  Clowes  always  an  unhealed  place  in  his  mind. 
But  much  matured  by  the  experience,  much  sobered 
by  the  narrowness  of  escape  and  humiliated  by  so  re- 
garding it,  he  nevertheless  saw  the  futility  of  exagger- 
ating either  the  initial  fault  or  his  responsibility  for 
the  ensuing  disaster.  He  could  preserve  the  fine  point 
of  his  pity  while  conquering  an  inclination  to  revel  in 
self -accusation.  And  the  news,  within  a  year,  of 
Betty's  death  in  that  sad  house  with  its  bright-flowered 
garden,  took  him  a  long  stride  towards  health.  The 
final,  complete  annihilation  of  that  poor  shattered  and 
incomplete  life,  lifted  an  intolerable  load  from  his 
imagination.  The  daily  horror  of  her  existence  was 
at  least  ended;  and  lying  down  to  sleep  at  night  he 
could  think  of  her  thankfully  as  resting  at  last.  .  .  . 

Cranstoun,  rejoicing  in  secret  at  his  restoration  to 
freedom,  forgot  and  forgave  his  misdemeanours ;  a  pro- 
cedure more  common  than  the  converse.  Memory  is 
shorter  than  indignation. 

The  incident,  not  too  detailed  and  savouring  faintly 
of  an  eternally  intriguing  profligacy,  did  him  no  harm 
in  the  hearts  of  Cranstoun  young  women,  merely  whet- 
ting their  secret  instincts  of  romance ;  and  his  eligibility 
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of  purse  and  position  blurred  the  outlines  of  his  of- 
fence to  the  eyes  of  Cranstoun  parents.  He  recognised 
a  hint  of  the  fatted  calf  in  his  reception  at  various 
houses  much  neglected  of  late;  and  without  cynicism 
derived  entertainment  from  that  very  human  attitude. 
His  sense  of  humour  was  moved  by  the  spectacle  of 
so  much  angling  for  what  he  knew  to  be  a  rather  ready 
fish.  That  though  ready,  the  fish  had  a  propensity  to 
evade  final  landing,  was  a  later  discovery  adding  to  his 
amusement;  his  laughter  being  as  much  at  the  service 
of  his  own  antics  as  the  contortions  of  others. 

He  came  near  being  a  little  spoilt  in  those  years,  a 
little  inclined  to  sentimentalise  over  that  frustrated 
passion,  forgetting  its  own  withering;  a  little  inclined 
to  allow  himself  to  be  sought  after  with  an  effect  of 
condescension  where  he  responded.  But  his  sense  of 
humour,  that  dear  saving  face,  came  to  his  rescue  and 
the  phase  passed  without  harming.  At  its  close,  after  he 
had  barely  avoided  too  committing  a  response  to  the 
youngest  Marchland  daughter,  the  Channings  unbent; 
and  Cranstoun  respectfully  withdrew  from  the  field, 
seeing  its  hopes  dissolve  before  the  inevitable  in  the 
shape  of  Alice  Channing. 

Stonehouse  had  met  her  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  year,  but  owing  either  to  her  mother's  vigilance 
or  the  fact  that  in  those  days  he  was  too  well-catered 
for  to  take  any  initiative  where  young  women  were 
concerned,  he  had  hardly  been  more  aware  of  her  than 
to  recognise  without  undue  interest  that  there  was  a 
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rather  beautiful  young  person  in  Cranstoun  who  had 
the  distinction  of  not  being  thrown  or  throwing  herself 
in  his  way.  He  was  not  contrary  enough  in  such 
matters,  perhaps  not  masculine  enough,  to  be  piqued 
into  an  unspontaneous  curiosity.  He  might  have  taken 
warning  later  by  this  absence  of  instinct  in  Alice's 
direction.  The  true  link  between  a  man  and  woman 
betrays  itself  very  early  in  their  acquaintance,  needing 
no  aid  from  propinquity  or  any  such  artificial  ally,  and 
a  union  that  springs  from  anything  but  instinctive 
mutual  desire  is  always  fautc  de  mieiix,  an  acceptance 
of  the  second  best,  an  infidelity  to  the  dream,  or  sheer 
incapacity  to  dream  at  all.  The  delicate  loveliness  of 
the  Ideal  is  implacably  withheld  from  those  who  never 
raise  their  eyes  to  look  for  her. 

In  his  new  freedom  of  the  Channing  household, 
Stonehouse  at  first  derived  his  chief  pleasure  from  the 
society  of  ten-year-old  Sophy  and  her  still  handsome 
mother.  He  perceived  the  reluctance  of  Mrs.  Channing 
— a  reluctance  chastened  by  circumstances — to  accept 
him  and  his  antecedents  with  more  seriousness  than 
is  implied  by  patronage ;  but  being  without  false  pride, 
viewing  those  antecedents  with  simplicity  and  without 
distaste,  his  vanity  was  unhurt,  and  he  could  admire  and 
like  her  for  her  good  looks  and  intelligence  while 
tolerantly  deriding  her  adherence  to  a  too  worldly 
standard. 

Alice  herself  dawned  on  him  slowly;  almost  repelled 
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in  the  beginning  by  her  aloofness  and  the  dim  austerity 
of  that  fair,  too  pale  face,  he  was  at  last  drawn  by  the 
fascination  of  contrast.  The  apparent  balance  and 
sanity  of  her  gradually  revealed  nature  attracted  him, 
a  little  sadly,  by  their  antithesis  to  the  qualities  of  his 
wild,  sweet,  unbalanced,  capricious  Betty.  Alice 
rested  him,  where  Betty  had  kept  him  always  restless, 
and  he  did  not  appreciate  the  danger  of  a  swinging 
pendulum.  Too  far  to  the  right  may  be  no  safer  than 
too  far  to  the  left.  And  aloofness  and  austerity  and 
reserve  have  this  added  peril,  that  suggesting  always  an 
unexplored  space  full  of  potential  delight  for  the  ex- 
plorer, there  may  yet  be  only  emptiness  behind  those 
tantalising  and  intriguing  veils. 

Alice  Channing  was  not  empty;  she  had  character 
and  principles,  but  deep  in  her  too  orthodox  nature 
lay  a  little  pebble  of  Puritanism,  an  unrecognised  hatred 
and  fear  of  the  human  in  man  which  is  his  lever  to  the 
divine.  She  was  the  Instinctive  Spinster,  inevitably 
seduced  from  vocation  by  the  lure  of  her  incongruous 
beauty. 

That  beauty,  with  its  eternal  spur  to  the  imagination, 
was  Jim's  undoing.  It  obscured  his  vision  of  her,  deeply 
stirred  the  too  ready  response  of  his  heart  to  all  love- 
liness, and  quickened  his  pity  for  her  environment  of 
financial  difficulty.  With  a  survival  of  Delaney  con- 
vention in  the  midst  of  inadequate  means,  Mrs.  Chan- 
ning concentrated  on  hospitality  at  the  expense  of  her 
daughters'  clothes;  her  view  perhaps  being  that  if  the 
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money  were  spent  on  garments  there  would  be  none 
left  over  for  their  display.  She  kept  open  house,  there- 
fore, and  a  surprisingly  good  table ;  and  Alice  appeared 
at  home  and  abroad  with  that  beauty  of  hers  unaug- 
mented  by  beautiful  frocks  and  hats — a  certain  tempta- 
tion to  Cophetua. 

There  being  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Stonehouse's 
performing  that  king-like  function,  with  the  faintest 
of  qualms  at  the  easiness  of  an  afifair  whose  course 
should  be  rough  to  be  proverbially  compatible  with 
its  truth,  he  prepared  to  make  a  final  compact  with 
Permanence.  Cranstoun  evidently  expected,  with 
resignation,  nothing  less;  Mrs.  Channing  had  an  air 
of  waiting,  without  unbecoming  eagerness,  Alice  her- 
self a  smile  at  his  coming  that  held  a  hint  of  ownership 
— so  charming  where  man  desires  to  be  owned,  so 
galling  to  the  would-be  free. 

And  after  that  strange,  incomplete,  soul-racking  year 
of  Betty  Clowes,  its  pains  and  glories  now  dimmed 
to  a  still  aching  bruise,  Stonehouse  did  desire  to  be 
owned  and  to  own.  He  drifted  towards  the  haven 
of  Alice,  therefore,  without  much  more  than  passing 
pangs  of  doubt  as  to  his  wisdom ;  and  those  doubts 
only  grew  with  his  increased  knowledge  of  her  after 
their  announced  engagement.  Until  then  the  unex- 
plored places,  with  their  promise  of  untouched  joy, 
drew  him  irresistibly;  his  cool  princess  should  be 
wakened — oh,  sad,  eternal  blunder ! — with  a  kiss.  .  .  . 
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His  scarcely  recognised  lack  of  genuine  ardour  per- 
mitted him  to  broach  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Channing 
before  speaking  to  her  daughter.  Alice  was  giving 
Sophy  instruction  on  the  worn  lawn-tennis  court  be- 
hind the  house  when  Stonehouse  called  after  tea,  and 
he  sat  with  Mrs.  Channing  in  the  shade  of  the  little 
verandah  outside  the  dining-room  windows.  His  eyes 
on  those  sisters,  he  found  himself  saying  without  pre- 
face, "Mrs,  Channing,  do  you  suppose  Alice  has  any 
fondness  for  me?" 

He  heard  her  draw  breath  in  a  sigh  that  included 
many  things — thankfulness  and  regret,  realised  and  lost 
ambition.    She  said  guardedly :  "Are  you  fond  of  her  ?" 

"You  know  I  am." 

"I  suppose  I  do.  But  I  wasn't  quite  sure  if  you 
knew  yourself — definitely.  You've  a  name  for  rather 
a  restless  eye,  3'ou  know !" 

He  laughed.  "Have  I  ?  That's  been  earned,  then, 
by  my  eye  having  so  many  objects  placed  constantly 
before  it.  It  couldn't  ignore,  could  it?  It  had  to 
linger — and  pass." 

"It  lingered  rather  kindly  sometimes.  I  don't  blame 
you;  there  are  several  attractive  girls  in  Cranstoun. 
But  none,  I've  always  felt,  quite  suited  to  you." 

"None  ?    You're  not  encouraging  me,  then." 

"I  meant  among  the  objects  placed  under  your  eye. 
I  don't  think,"  she  added  with  a  slight  access  of  dignity, 
"Alice  has  ever  been  obtruded  on  your  notice !" 

"Certainly  not.     You've  been  much  more   for  ab- 
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stracting  her.  Till  now.  Now  you're  awfully  good 
to  me,  Mrs.  Charming.  I've  hoped  the  reason  is  that 
you  don't  mind  my  liking  her  so  much." 

Mrs.  Channing  laid  her  needlework  in  her  lap  and 
made  little  patterns  on  it  with  her  needle.  "To  be 
candid,  Jim — I  may  call  you  that  now,  mayn't  I  ? — 
perhaps  I  do  mind  a  little.  ...  I  so  much  wanted 
Alice  to  have  a  little  more  experience — to  have  a  season 
or  two  in  London  before  anything  of  this  sort  happened. 
She  has  relations  there — my  own  people— who  could 
give  her  the  sort  of  girlhood  I  had  myself.  .  .  .  And 
I  think  she'd  have  held  her  own  with  London  young 
women.  It  would  be  silly  to  pretend  I  don't  know 
she's  rather  beautiful.  .  .  .  But  she's  only  twenty, 
and  her  father  thought  her  still  too  young.  Then, 
as  you  know,  I  could  hardly  afford  to  give  her  the 
pretty  clothes  she'd  be  expected  to  have.  So  my  plans 
for  her  have  been  very  uncertain.  .  .  .  Then  you 
came,  and  I  saw  that  you  admired  the  child  .  .  . 
and  I  waited."  She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  secretly 
pleased  with  his  brown  face  and  thick  grey  eyes,  and 
the  lines  of  his  figure.     If  only  his  mother     .     .     . 

Stonehouse,  waiting  for  her  to  continue,  absently 
jingled  the  coins  in  his  pocket;  and  Mrs.  Channing, 
being  quick  to  associate  ideas,  flushed  faintly  and  looked 
away.  "I  think,"  she  finished,  conscious  of  much  left 
unsaid,  "I  was  right  to  wait.  I  think  perhaps  Alice 
is  ready  if  you  want  her." 

"I  do  want  her,"  he  said.     His  eyes  turned  to  the 
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tennis-court  and  sought  the  face  he  desired.  "Shall 
I  try  at  once — to-day?" 

"That's  just  as  you  feel  inclined !  I  can't  dictate 
your  wooings.  Jim,  there's  just  one  thing — if  you'll 
forgive  me.  ...  I  don't  advise  or  wish  you  to  speak 
to  her,  as  you  may  feel  you  ought,  about  a — a  certain 
incident    .    .    ." 

Stonehouse  coloured.  "I'm  sorry  you've  said  that. 
I  don't  want  to  do  anything  you  don't  like,  but  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  tell  her." 

"I  thought  you  would."  She  sighed.  "I  don't  advise 
it,  Jim.    Alice  is  just  a  little — severe." 

"She's  young,"  said  Jim,  smiling.  "But  I'm  sure 
she's  very  kind.  And  if  she  hates  it  awfully — well, 
perhaps  she'll  send  me  away.  In  which  case  I  should 
be  proved  right  in  telling  her." 

In  her  heart,  desiring  this  son-in-law,  Mrs.  Channing 
saw  differently.  She  feared  that  severity,  that  inexj- 
perienced  harsh  judgment,  precisely  because  of  its 
possibly  disastrous  effect  on  her  plans.  Alice  was  by 
no  means  an  open  book  to  her,  and  she  was  not  aware 
that  those  upright  principles  had  a  certain  elasticity — 
a  certain  tendency  to  bend  to  their  owner's  profit — 
not  observable  in  relation  to  the  offences  of  others. 

"If  you  feel  like  that,"  she  said  reluctantly,  "I  mustn't 
forbid  you,  of  course.  But  you  won't  offend  her — 
shock  her?  She's  very  innocent,  very  inexperienced 
— a  little" — she  admitted  distastefully — "suburban.  . 
.    .    Would  you  let  me  say  anj'thing — ?" 
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"No,  no,"  he  said.  "Please.  It  must  come  from 
me.  I  won't  offend  that  innocence,  Mrs.  Channing, 
if  I  can  help  it.  Bless  it.  .  .  You're  very  charitable 
to  me  yourself,  you  know,  and  I  appreciate  it  awfully. 
But  I'm  not  really  a  rake.  I  can't  talk  about — that — 
to  you ;  but  I'm  not  a  cad.    .    .    ." 

"If  I  thought  you  were,"  she  reminded  him,  "I 
shouldn't  let  you  speak  to  Alice  at  all.  .  .  .  I  live  in 
a  little  suburb  now,  Jim,  but  I  was  once  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  Look,  they've  finished  their  game.  Sophy  must 
come  and  do  her  lessons." 

He  and  Alice  wandered  out  to  the  lawn  beyond  the 
tennis-court,  screened  from  the  house  by  a  shabby 
laurel  hedge.  A  further  hedge  hid  the  plot  of  ground 
devoted  to  Mr.  Channing's  passion  for  providing  his 
household  with  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  be- 
tween these  hedges  a  small,  ill-tended  patch  of  grass 
held  a  sundial,  a  dilapidated  summer-house,  and  an 
apple-tree  beneath  which  stood  a  rustic  table  and 
two  or  three  striped  canvas  chairs. 

Alice,  dropping  exhaustedly  into  one  of  these,  said, 
"Sophy  can  run !" 

"Has  she  tired  you?  I'm  afraid  I  ought  to  have 
been  coaching  her." 

"No,  I'm  not  tired.    Do  smoke  if  you  want  to." 

"I  don't  want  to."  He  hitched  his  chair  closer  to 
hers.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you.  .  .  .  Look  at  me, 
Alice.    Alice    ..." 
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At  that  repetition  of  her  name,  not  used  by  him 
before,  she  turned  towards  him,  a  little  shyly,  as 
became  the  discerned  situation,  but  a  little  discon- 
certingly undisturbed. 

Stonehouse  bent  nearer.  "You  know  what  I  want 
to  say,  don't  you?  May  I  say  it?  .  .  .  Beautiful 
Alice,  I  want  to  marry  you.  .  .  ."  He  took  the  hand 
nearest  to  him.    "Tell  me  quickly." 

Alice  smiled  gently ;  the  lids  covered  her  eyes.  "You 
haven't  asked  me  anything." 

"Haven't  I?  I've  been  asking  every  minute  for 
days.  You  know  I  have.  Do  you  want  it  in  poor  words 
as  well?  Then — are  you  going  to  be  kind?  Will 
you  marry  me?  .  .  .  Look  at  me  and  tell  me 
quickly." 

Without  obeying  as  to  the  direction  of  her  eyes, 
which  she  kept  lightly  closed,  she  said  at  once,  "Dear 
Jim,  I  will  if  you  really  want  me  to." 

"You  darling !  .  .  .  Bless  you.  .  .  .  You  must 
look  at  me,  Alice.  Don't  you  know  eyes  are  more  than 
words  ?    Tell  me  that  way  too." 

Her  cheeks  an  unaccustomed  pink,  she  looked  at 
him  fleetingly,  and  laughed. 

"Don't  laugh!"  he  said,  obscurely  jarred.  "Tell  me 
now  you  love  me.    Say  it." 

"You  haven't  said  it  yourself." 

"Then  I  will.  Alice,  I  love  you,  I  love  you.  .  ,  , 
/  love  you.  ,  .  .  Does  that  teach  you  how  to  say  it 
tome?" 
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"I  can't  say  it  like  that,  Jim.  I'm  not  as  romantic 
as  you  are." 

"I  only  want  the  simple  truth.  We  needn't  separate 
them — they  were  meant  to  be  joined.  .  .  .  Do  you 
love  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then,  bless  you,  say  so." 

Some  obscure  stinginess  of  nature  which  makes 
certain  men  and  women  chary  of  giving  the  thing  asked, 
in  a  strange  fear  of  being  required  to  give  beyond  their 
means,  kept  Alice  silent.  That  silence  seemed  a  sort 
of  obstinacy  to  Stonehouse,  almost  irritating  him,  "Is 
it  really  difficult  to  say  ?" 

"I  find  it  so,"  said  Alice,  with  a  quaintness  that  soft- 
ened and  made  him  laugh. 

"Then  I  won't  worry  you  now.  But  you  shall  say 
it  one  of  these  days.    .    .    .    Let  me  kiss  you,  Alice." 

That  too  she  found  a  little  difficult;  and  her  ignor- 
ance of  even  the  rudiments  of  kissing  appalled  and  de- 
lighted him.  He  contented  himself  for  the  moment  with 
the  cheeks  she  presently  conceded.  "You  dear  beautiful 
innocent !"  he  thought.     "But  how  amazing.     .     .     ." 


II 


He  tried  very  soon  to  tell  her  of  Mrs.  Clowes,  but  it 
was  not  easy.  He  was  uncertain  whether  she  had  heard 
something  and  wished  to  hear  no  more,  or  had  too  blank 
a  mind  on  such  subjects  to  comprehend  his  drift;  and 
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remembering  Mrs.  Channing's  warning  he  feared  to  be 
explicit.  Harry  Clowes  had  let  Willow  Lodge  immedi- 
ately after  the  disaster,  and  had  disappeared  completely 
from  the  neighbourhood  while  Alice  Channing's  pale 
hair  was  still  decorating  her  back ;  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  even  knew  his  name,  Mrs.  Channing 
not  having  called  on  his  wife  before  the  scandal  began, 
and  holding  rigidly  aloof  when  it  did.  So,  reluctant  to 
mention  names,  Stonehouse  found  it  a  rather  delicate 
matter  to  introduce.  Alice  was  so  young;  and  youth, 
while  very  charming,  can  be  inconvenient.     .     .     . 

He  said  one  day,  after  several  baffled  attempts: 
"Alice,  are  you  charitable  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I've  never  had  any  money  to  be 
charitable  with !" 

Stonehouse  smiled.  "11  faut  changer  tout  cela.  I 
didn't  mean  money,  my  darling.  I  meant  'the  greatest 
of  these'.  .  .  If  somebody  you  loved  did  something 
you  hated — rightly  hated,  perhaps — would  you  find  it 
hard  to  understand  and  forgive?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  again.  "I've  never  thought 
about  it." 

"Well  .  .  will  you  try  and  think  about  it  now? 
Suppose  I — for  instance — had  been  .  .  .  bad  .  .  , 
would  you  forgive  me?" 

"I  can't  suppose  it.  I  shouldn't  love  you  if  you  were 
bad." 

He  bit  his  lip.  "I  see.  But  if  I  had  been — not 
awfully  good — not  as  good  as  you'd  like    .    .    .?" 
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"I  don't  expect  you  are,"  said  Alice  tranquilly.  "No 
one  is,  I  daresay." 

"Oh,  poor  mortals !  Well  then,  finding  it  out — could 
you  forgive?" 

"Dear  Jim,"  she  said,  "is  this  very  important?  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  about " 

He  interrupted  sharply,  "It  is  important.  Listen, 
Alice.  .  .  .  You're  a  very  young  thing,  I  know,  but 
you  have  intelligence — you've  read  a  certain  amount; 
you  can't  be  entirely  ignorant  of  life  .  .  .  I'm  thirty, 
ten  years  older  than  you.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that 
in  those  years,  though  I  love  you  now,  I  might  perhaps 
have — thought  I  loved  any  one  else  ?" 

The  profile  he  was  watching  in  some  anxiety  in- 
creased its  habitual  austerity,  and  his  heart  sank. 

But  she  said  only,  "I  haven't  thought  about  it  much. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  me  exactly  .  .  .  the  thing  I  should 
think  about." 

He  drew  a  breath.  "That's  kind  and  wise,  perhaps. 
But  in  the  circumstances  perhaps  it  would  be  just  a 
little  wiser  for  us  both  if  you  did  think.  You  can't 
always  be  a  young  girl,  Alice;  you're  going  to  marry 
me,  and  you'll  understand  a  little  better  then  what  life 
is — may  be    .    .    .    its  sadness,  misery,  tragedy.    .    .    ." 

"Is  marriage  with  you" — asked  Alice — "going  to 
teach  me  misery?" 

"Dear  heart,  I  hope  not."  He  slipped  his  hand 
through  her  arm,  loving  the  feel  of  it  under  her  thin 
sleeve.     "But  it — marriage — is  commonly  supposed  to 
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open  a  woman's  eyes  a  little — to  broaden  her  view. 
.  .  .  To  show  her  possibilities,  anyhow,  of  tragedy 
for  others.  Don't  you  understand  at  all  ?  Have  you  no 
conceptions,  Alice,  as  to  the  'sex  problems'  you  must 
have  read  about?" 

The  profile  showed  an  access  of  colour,  and  the 
austerity  deepened.  "I  hate  sex  problems,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice.  "I'd  much  rather  talk  about  something 
else,  Jim," 

He  was  conscious  of  acute,  perhaps  quite  unreason- 
able, irritation.  And  he  said  drily :  "I'm  afraid,  my 
dear,  that  in  consenting  to  marriage  you  become 
embroiled  to  some  extent  in  one  of  the  toughest 
riddles.  ...  I  can't  guarantee  to  protect  you  from 
the  entire  problem  except  by  not  marrying  you  at 
all." 

Her  arm  stiffened,  and  without  withdrawing  it  she 
contrived  to  express  desire  for  withdrawal.  Stone- 
house  removed  his  own  unostentatiously.  "Well,  my 
dear,  what  have  you  to  say?" 

"I  don't  want  to  say  anything.  I  hate — Jiate — 
discussing  all  this."  Her  vehemence  took  him  by 
surprise.  The  Instinctive  Spinster  was  a  creature  un- 
known to  him;  nor,  suspecting  its  existence,  could  he 
ever  have  discerned  it  beneath  the  disguise  of  Alice's 
femininity.  Not  understanding,  he  became  again  a  little 
angry,  as  is  the  way  with  humans,  demonstrating  their 
divergence  from  divinity. 

"Then  I'm  afraid  I  must  displease  you  a  little  longer. 
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You're  not  a  baby,  Alice;  you  must  learn  to  face 
facts.  ...  I  have  loved  some  one  before  you.  I  have 
been  what  you  would  call  bad.  .  .  .  You  must  under- 
stand this  and  forgive  it  before  I  can  let  you  marry 
me. 

She  turned  her  face  away  and  he  could  not  hear  her 
answer.  "What  are  you  saying,  Alice?  What  did 
you  say?"  he  asked  irritably. 

"I  don't  want  to  know,"  he  heard  then.  "Don't 
tell  me.  I'd  rather  stay — stupid  and  ignorant,  as 
you  think  it.  .  .  .  Why  do  you  want  me  to  know  all 
the  horrible  things  you've  done?" 

"Horrible  things!"  He  stood  still  and  took  her  by 
the  elbow.  "What  are  you  talking  about,  you  silly 
girl?  I've  done  no  horrible  things,  and  if  I  had,  do 
you  suppose  I  should  want  you  to  listen  to  them  ?  You 
don't  suppose,  do  you,  that  I'm  amusing  myself  by 
trying  to  open  your  eyes  to  that  sort  of  thing? — 
to  spoil  your — absurd  innocence  ?  .  .  .  Oh  very  well" 
— as  she  remained  silent,  still  turned  from  him,  her 
elbow  very  hostile — "if  you  really  prefer  to  misunder- 
stand. .  .  .  But  how  on  earth  you  can  agree  to 
marriage  if  you  feel  like  this " 

She  turned  then.  "Marriage f  Marriage  has  nothing 
to  do  with — with  vice!" 

Stonehouse  laughed  suddenly,  in  a  sort  of  despair, 
with  a  distaste  for  her  point  of  view  amounting  to  a 
vague  disgust.  "No,  Alice,"  he  said.  "Nothing.  Nor 
have  I.     .     .     .    We  won't  discuss  it  any  more.     But 
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please  don't  imagine  I've  been  trying  to  enlighten  you 
on  the  subject  of  vice,  or  excusing  my  own  vicious- 
ness.  I  don't  admit  to  either.  If  you'll  take  my  word 
for  that,  there's  no  real  need,  I  suppose,  to  say  any 
more.  We'll  just  get  married" — he  forced  himself 
to  lightness — "and  be  respectable  old  fogeys  in  no  time, 
— hiding  away  from  truth !" 

The  recurred  bitterness  of  the  last  words  did  not 
penetrate  her  obtuseness.  Truth,  in  that  sex  relation, 
was  just  what  unconsciously  her  instinct  so  dreaded. 
She  understood  herself  no  better  than  him — or  than 
he  understood  her  in  that  moment.  But  she  responded 
automatically  to  the  recovered  prosaic.  "You  talk 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  dear  Jim,"  she  said,  with  an 
eflfect  of  condonation.  "Do  try  to  be  sensible,  and 
help  me  about  the  dining-room  carpet.  IVill  those 
curtains  clash  with  it?  They  won't  be  very  near,  of 
course." 

Looking  at  the  long  oval  of  her  face,  her  bright- 
lashed  eyes,  the  restored  temperate  animation  of  her 
whole  aspect,  Jim  with  a  rather  weighted  heart,  replied, 
"I  hope  nothing  will  clash.    I  leave  it  in  your  hands." 

The  allegory  of  his  remark  was  too  obscure  for  her. 
She  talked  all  the  way  home  of  carpets,  curtains, 
chintzes.    .    .    . 

But  though  her  sense  of  humour  stopped  short  of 
directing  its  beams  upon  herself — that  highest  achieve- 
ment of  the  divine  thing — and  though  at  times  Stone- 
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house  stood  dismayed  and  terrified  before  the  heights 
of  her  virginal  barriers,  there  were  protracted  intervals 
during  which  his  perception  of  the  perils,  for  their 
long  future,  of  the  lack  of  one  and  obstruction  of  the 
other  was  reassuringly  suspended.  Alice  was  by  no 
means  uncharming;  and  if  the  charm  depended  chiefly 
on  her  beauty  it  was  not  an  obvious  dependence;  to 
an  eye  a  little  dazzled  by  her  purely  physical  loveliness 
there  was  excuse  for  delighting  in  the  contingent  charm 
as  an  attribute  in  itself.  And  so  long  as  Stonehouse 
used  discretion  in  demonstration  and  in  demands  on  her 
psychic  response  and  comprehension,  her  limits  were 
not  exposed ;  she  passed,  indeed,  with  her  rather  osten- 
tatious passion  for  "dumb  animals,"  her  tenderness  for 
plants  and  the  lower  creation  in  general,  for  the  super- 
womanly  type — in  whom  the  suppression  of  sexual  emo- 
tion is  too  commonly  regarded  as  the  final  symptom  of 
femininity  at  its  most  inspired.  If  Stonehouse  had  been 
a  man  content  to  admire  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  asking 
nothing  beyond  it,  or  had  his  mind  been  permanently 
deluded  by  a  fervour  of  fondness  for  objects  that  make 
no  real  demand  on  the  higher  human  qualities  of  sympa- 
thy and  mercy,  Alice  might  have  been  for  him  a  most 
fortunate  choice.  But  he  could  not  always  so  rest 
himself  on  external  beauty,  could  not  be  ahvays  quite 
Winded  to  an  absence,  in  Alice's  attitude  to  her  parents 
and  small  sister,  of  the  enthusiastic  devotion  she  ex- 
pended on  those  lower  animals,  who  ask  for  so  little 
beyond  material  kindness. 
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Though  undeniably  he  knew  happiness  of  a  sort,  he 
knew  sadness  and  disappointment  too;  and  turned 
upon  himself,  to  escape  from  truth,  with  accusations 
of  incurable  inconstancy,  hypercriticism  and  all  un- 
charitableness. 

Sophy  Channing,  with  her  precocious  intelligence  and 
personal  adoration  for  himself,  was  oddly  comfort- 
ing to  him  in  those  times  of  depression.  He  argued 
from  his  observations  of  the  small  sister  that  the  elder 
possessed  similar  qualities,  obscured  a  little  by  the 
bewildering  mists  of  early  womanhood;  Alice,  he 
thought,  had  lost  her  childishness  and  not  yet  quite 
found  the  new  and  matured  self.  For  a  woman,  too, 
so  sexually  incurious  and  undisturbed,  her  approaching 
marriage  might  reasonably  be  a  rather  disorganising 
prospect.  He  grew  to  accept  his  own  image  of  himself 
inevitably  appearing  to  her  at  times  as  a  monster 
lurking  in  wait  to  rob  her  of  her  too  cherished  treasure 
of  innocence.  Yet  he  remembered  how  lacking  in  all 
tremors  she  had  been  at  his  original  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, how  easily  she  had  acquiesced,  how  lightly  laughed 
while  he  trembled  a  little  with  his  romantic  gravity.  . 
.  .  He  groaned — "She  understands  nothing — nothing 
— nothing.  .  .  .  How  she'll  hate  me !"  He  almost 
wished  she  had  shared  Sophy's  sometimes  too  candid 
curiosity  in  regard  to  every  phenomenon  of  life; 
there  was  no  path  of  human  conduct  or  emotion  that 
did  not  draw  Sophy's  interest  and  thirst  for  enlighten- 
ment.   He  realised  occasionally  that  conversation  with 
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her  at  ten  years  old  was  a  more  bracing  mental  exercise 
than  with  Alice  at  twenty;  that  he  was  more  at  ease 
with  the  child  than  the  woman,  more  free  to  express 
the  vagaries  of  his  own  whimsical  mind.  Sophy  in 
her  inexperience  had  the  gift  of  psychic  comprehension 
developed  far  beyond  her  material  understanding. 
All  her  gifts,  moreover,  were  dedicated  utterly  to  his 
service;  for  Stonehouse,  on  discovering  her  very 
marked  musical  talent,  had  prevailed  on  Mrs.  Channing 
to  let  him  anticipate  his  brotherhood  and  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  first-rate  Professor  of  music.  So, 
weekly,  she  was  conveyed  to  London  for  her  piano 
lesson;  and  sometimes  when  Jim's  engagements  at 
the  office  or  with  Alice  permitted  of  his  being  her 
escort,  they  took  a  later  train  home,  and  had  an  orgy 
of  London  together,  drives  in  hansoms,  ices  at  Bus- 
zard's,  gaping  at  horsemen  in  the  Row,  and  an  occa- 
sional concert  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Sophy,  her  hand 
touching  Jim's  sleeve,  as  a  dog's  nose  brushes  a  loved 
master's  heel,  derived  from  those  London  days  an  ec- 
stasy of  pleasure  for  her  developing  mind  that  remained 
always  entangled  with  her  devotion  and  gratitude  to 
their  provider. 

Stonehouse  did  not  pause  to  analyse  the  enjoyment 
he  himself  drew  from  that  young  companionship. 
He  supposed,  vaguely,  that — sisterless — she  filled  an 
unrecognized  void,  with  a  completeness  extraordi- 
narily satisfying  in  spite  of  their  disparity  of  age.  He 
had  very  secret  visions  of  a  daughter  to  come  who 
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might  supply  such  a  comradeship  in  later  days,  this 
present  little  Sophy  lost  to  him  in  the  jaws  of  maturity. 
He  sighed  for  the  inevitableness  of  that  bereavement. 


Ill 

Alice  and  Stonehouse  were  married  in  the  September 
following  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee.  Alice's 
interest  in  that  historic  event  was  almost  entirely 
submerged  by  her  personal  preparations  for  a  competi- 
tive reign  in  Jim's  household;  so  while  she  conde- 
scended to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Stonehouse  window  to 
watch  the  Procession,  it  was  Sophy  who  gratified  the 
young  man's  pleasure  in  giving  pleasure.  She  sat 
with  her  hand  holding  his  in  his  coat  pocket — a  trick 
of  her  own  invention — more  yielded  to  excitement  and 
delight  than  he  had  ever  seen  her,  whose  emotional 
capacity  was  always  more  finely  balanced,  more  con- 
trolled, than  in  any  child  he  had  known.  That 
capacity,  its  mature  profundity  mated  with  a  childish 
hedonism  reminded  him  at  times,  both  painfully  and 
exquisitely,  of  Betty  Clowes,  in  whom  emotion  had 
moved  like  cloud-shadows  on  the  hillsides;  but 
divergence  in  type  showed,  to  Sophy's  advantage  as 
he  saw  with  a  sharp  sigh  and  thankfulness  for  her 
future,  in  an  absence  of  that  abandonment  to  her 
feelings  that  had  been  the  ineradicable  flaw  in  poor 
Betty's  temperament.  Sophy,  no  less  readily  moved 
though  less  conscious  of  the  origins  of  her  ecstasies. 
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had  a  poise  in  those  emotions  that  delighted  Jim's 
sense  of  the  appropriate.  He  loved  to  watch  her  small 
vivid  face  controlling  the  transports  of  her  responsive 
soul.  And  turning,  that  Jubilee  Day,  to  the  profile 
of  Alice,  untouched  by  imagination  to  any  response 
at  all,  he  recognised  in  his  own  soul  a  flame  of  desire 
for  the  transplanting  of  Sophy's  nature  to  the  body 
of  her  sister.  Alice's  dear  face,  and  Sophy's  heart.  .  .  . 
What  a  woman  might  be  made  of  such  a  blend !  What 
whim  of  the  gods  at  birth  had  withheld  from  Alice 
that  last  gift  of  divine  humanity?  .  .  . 

In  the  distance  a  sound  rose  like  the  far  breaking 
of  the  sea.  He  felt  Sophy's  hand  quiver  in  his,  and 
still  clutching  him  she  rose  to  her  feet,  very  white, 
very  tense.    "The  Queen  is  coming,  Jim.  .  .  ." 

He  released  his  hand,  and  stretching  it  behind  the 
child's  back  laid  it  on  Alice's  wrist;  diagnosing  rather 
than  caressing.  The  wrist  was  cool  and  unquivering. 
She  turned  her  head  and  smiled  at  him.  "What  a 
noise!"  she  said.  "Sophy,  you're  treading  on  my 
dress." 

St.  Francis,  that  high  modern  structure  dwarfing 
the  little  old  parish  church  which  crouched,  ivy- 
covered,  among  its  tombstones  across  the  way.  was 
the  scene  of  Stonehouse's  union  with  assumed  per- 
manence in  the  person  of  Alice  Channing. 

Autumn  flowers  in  profusion  decorated  the  chancel 
and  the  carved  pulpit  and  lectern;  autumn  sunshine, 
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stained  by  its  passage  through  the  high  windows, 
lay  in  warm  pools  on  the  polished  floor  of  the  nave, 
and  climbed  upon  the  large  purple  silk  lap  of  Mrs. 
Stonehouse  in  the  front  pew.  Stonehouse,  with  the 
wooden  face  carved  now  and  then  into  mechanical 
smiles  which  betrays  the  male  principal  at  such  func- 
tions, stood  near  his  mother,  very  conscious  of  the  con- 
stant turning  of  her  eyes  upon  him.  His  woodenness 
contrived  to  relax  when  he  met  that  wistful  gaze.  De- 
spite the  placidity  of  her  loved  face,  artificially  aug- 
mented to  a  becoming  radiance  of  satisfaction,  he  dis- 
cerned the  wistfulness;  and,  his  imagination  suddenly 
inspired  to  keep  pace  with  her  memory,  he  saw  himself 
— though  less  intimately  than  she — in  the  absurd  short 
frocks  of  his  babyhood.  .  .  .  Divining  with  his  unmas- 
culine  intuition,  the  pain  at  her  heart  for  that  recovered 
vision,  he  bent  to  her  ear  and  whispered,  to  emphasise 
his  unchanged  nearness  to  her:  "Mummy  dear,  I'm 
feeling  an  awful  fool!" 

"You  look  well  enough,  Jimmy — considering  this 
isn't  a  man's  job !" 

"Oh,  isn't  it!  It  takes  a  strong  man  to  go  through 
with  it.  And  the  whole  thing  hinges  on  me,  really, 
you  know — you  mustn't  belittle  my  importance.  All 
this  fuss  is  the  symbol  of  my  Benedic-tion — a  last 
tribute  to  my  Beatrice.  .  .  .  Oughtn't  she  to  be  here? 
What  do  you  say,  Dick?"  His  best  man,  a  college 
friend  lately  rediscovered,  was  whispering  in  his  ear. 
"Don't  be  so  banal,"  Mrs.  Stonehouse  heard  her  son 
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say.  "Of  course  I've  got  the  ring.  You  have  learnt 
your  part  well." 

He  turned  away,  and  there  being  no  symptom  yet 
of  the  bride's  arrival,  crossed  dutifully  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Channing  in  the  further  pew.  The  hard  glaze 
of  that  lady's  public  expression  hid  any  wistfulness 
that  might,  less  conceivably,  lie  beneath ;  but  she 
looked  very  handsome,  very  high-bred,  in  the  new 
flowing  black  dress  achieved  in  anticipation  of  an 
eased  balance  at  the  bank.  "Dear  Jim,  these  lovely 
flowers.  .  .  .  How  charming  of  you — and  how 
clever!  Such  beautifully  proper  colourings,  and  so 
sweet.  You  put  me  very  much  at  ease  for  Alice's 
future !" 

"Oh,  her  future !"  He  laughed.  "How  many  people 
here  are  concerned  beyond  her  presents  ?" 

The  opening  of  the  west  door  and  a  stir  in  the  porch 
sent  him  back  to  his  post.  The  subdued  voice  of  the 
organ  lifted  suddenly,  and  looking  far  down  the  church 
he  saw  his  bride  momentarily  a  darkly  shrouded  figure 
against  the  sunlight  beyond. 

He  watched  her  slow  deliberate  progress  up  the  aisle 
on  her  father's  arm,  face  and  figure  growing  familiar 
at  last  in  their  unfamiliar  setting  of  stereotyped  satin 
and  lace  and  orange  blossom  holding  in  place  the 
orthodox  veil  that  advertises  with  a  final  blatant 
emphasis  that  which  in  a  moment  will  have  ceased 
to  be.  "The  shroud  of  girlhood,"  passed  inconse- 
quently    through    his    mind.      And    then    she    had 
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reached  the  chancel  steps,  and  he  took  his  place  at 
her  elbow  as  Mr.  Channing  moved  decorously 
aside. 

His  mind  straying  a  little  from  the  reading  of  the 
service,  he  wondered  with  an  unseemly  detachment 
what  thoughts  and  emotions  were  moving  beneath 
the  drapings  of  lace  and  covering  of  white  flesh  that 
hid  the  vital  Alice  who  was  becoming  in  those  moments 
his  wife.  .  .  .  Some  one  asked  a  question,  and  re- 
collecting his  situation  and  its  demands,  he  made 
suitable  answer,  responding  correctly  and  mechanically 
to  a  short  string  of  queries  that  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  lost  all  meaning  and  pertinence.  .  .  .  He  could 
have  laughed  at  the  newly  recognised  absurdity  of 
the  whole  function.  Here  was  his  too  virgin-souled 
Alice,  before  a  large  gathering  of  both  sexes,  being 
audibly  and  emphatically  admonished  against  forni- 
cation and  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  .  .  .  How 
preposterous  and — how  funny.  He  remembered  Betty 
Clowes  saying  something  once  about,  "the  sanctifica- 
tion  by  the  Church  of  the  sanction  by  the  State  for  the 
satisfaction  of  two  desires."  .  .  .  Two?  Did  this 
white-clothed,  white-profiled,  white-souled  being  at 
his  elbow,  really  desire  him?  Or  was  she  fulfilling 
sedately  and  with  her  incurable,  adorable  austerity, 
some  blind  instinct  of  her  sex  for  assertion  of  desir- 
ableness? .  .  . 

"Dear  God !"  he  thought,  "is  this  a  state  of  mind 
for  the  bridal  altar  ?" 
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In  the  vestry,  Mrs.  Channing  kissed  him  with  the 
precisely  correct  shade  of  effusion,  and  he  put  his 
cheek  against  his  mother's  hot  face,  and  shook  many 
hands,  and  bent  to  Sophy's  hfted  mouth — waking  for 
a  moment  to  reahty  at  something  tragic  in  her  mute 
kiss;  then  a  door  was  flung  open  letting  in  a  rush  of 
jubilant  music,  and  with  Alice's  hand  on  his  arm  he 
paced  between  misty,  vague  faces,  mouthing  smiles 
at  him  to  the  sunshine  outside  and  a  waiting  carriage. 

Sanctification  by  the  Church  was  accomplished. 

Torn  between  her  conceptions  of  propriety,  her  pride, 
and  her  instinct  for  seizing  opportunity,  Mrs.  Channing 
had  ultimately  yielded  to  the  last  and  agreed  that  her 
daughter's  wedding  reception  should  be  held  in  the 
ample  house  of  Jim's  parents  rather  than  the  con- 
gested spaces  of  her  own  little  home.  The  latter 
being  an  impossibility  if  the  affair  aspired  to  be  a 
genuine  reception,  hiring  the  Parish  Hall  was  the 
alternative  to  pocketing  pride;  and  when  Mrs.  Stone- 
house,  whose  tact  robed  itself  always  in  a  misleading 
simplicity,  said  mildly — "What  a  pity  to  spend  money 
on  that  dingy  little  place ! — why  can't  they  be  married 
from  Jim's  home  instead,  and  we  can  just  share  the 
expense?" — Mrs.  Channing  received  an  impression 
of  granting  a  favour  by  her  final  consent. 

So  Mallow,  that  pleasant  old  house  which  had  seen 
Jim's  birth,  saw  also  the  disturbance  of  his  marriage; 
and  the  same  library  that  nearly  twenty  years  later 
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held  Sophy's  wedding  presents,  displayed  then  to  her 
young  curiosity  the  shining  symbols  of  invitations — 
hoped  for  or  received — to  the  wedding  of  Alice.  The 
lawns  where  Jim  in  his  infancy  had  staggered  and 
scrambled  while  his  young  mother's  patiently  anxious 
eye  had  turned  to  the  door  in  the  wall — those  lawns, 
their  borders  now  a  tangle  of  chrysanthemums  and 
Michaelmas  daisies,  held  the  long  buffet  tables  without 
which,  or  the  expectation  of  them,  no  bride  would 
have  opportunity  to  gaze  helplessly  upon  fourteen 
pairs  of  salt-cellars  and  a  palisade  of  toast-racks.  .  .  . 
There  too  the  wedding  group  was  stationed  in  the  sun, 
in  varying  degrees  of  embarrassment  or  other  emotion, 
for  the  inevitable  photograph;  and  there,  his  back 
against  the  shade  of  those  cedars  that  had  so  long 
stretched  their  dark  arms  above  his  home,  Stonehouse 
stood,  withdrawn  from  the  smiling  crowd,  for  the 
portrait  of  himself  and  his  hour-old  wife. 

Later  on,  escaping  guiltily  to  his  father's  study,  he 
smoked  a  furtive  cigarette;  and  revelling  in  its  re- 
captured luxury  his  eye  fell  upon  the  clock.  Half-past 
three.  .  .  .  In  an  hour's  time  he  and  his  wife  would 
be  together  in  their  London-bound  train;  their  little 
delicate  boat  would  be  launched  .  .  .  the  waters  of 
the  harbour  smooth  enough,  but  outside  the  bar  what 
reefs,  what  seas    .    .    .? 

A  little  dismayed  at  the  emergence  of  anxiety — 
the  mere  admission  of  rocks  and  storms — at  such  a 
time,  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  garden,   when 
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Sophy  came  quickly  into  the  room,  with  some  of  the 
furtiveness  that  had  marked  his  own  entrance. 

"Hullo,  my  friend,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  left  hand, 
a  form  of  greeting  long  established  between  them. 
"Have  you  also  taken  shelter  from  that  tempest  out- 
side?" 

"I  came  to  find  you."  He  saw  that  her  usual  anima- 
tion was  dimmed,  her  golden-hazel  eyes  a  little  dull. 
And  taking  that  troubled  face  into  his  hands,  turning 
it  up  to  his  own,  he  said  gently,  "What's  amiss, 
Sophia?" 

JiHe  could  read  by  the  movement  of  muscles  in  her 
cheek,  her  teeth  clenched,  and  by  the  quivering  of  her 
nostrils,  that  she  was  exercising  control  to  its  furthest 
limit.  In  mercy  to  that  exposed  little  face  he  drew 
her  close,  so  that  her  head  fitted  the  bend  of  his  arm. 
"No  secrets  from  me,  Sophy,  surely  ?" 

He  heard  her  gasp  and  gulp  desperately.  "That's 
just  it    .    .    .    you  won't  any  more.    .    .    ." 

"Won't  what?  Let's  be  quite  clear  what  the  trouble 
is  before  we're  too  unhappy.  What  is  'just  it'  ? 
What  'won't  I  ?'  " 

"It'll  all  be  different.  .  .  .  You'll  have  Alice 
.    .     .    no  room  for  me.     .     .     ." 

"Who  said  so?"  he  derided.  And — "Alice,"  mur- 
mured the  child,  forlornly. 

"Alice  said  so?"  The  laughter  was  blotted  out  of 
Jim's  eyes.  He  took  thought  before  he  spoke  again, 
gravely.     "You  must  have  misunderstood  her,  Sophy. 
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.  .  .  She'd  know  that  isn't  true.  .  .  .  Listen  to  me 
instead.  You  are  not  losing  me;  I  shall  always  have 
room  for  you;  I  shall  always  be  your  friend.  .  .  . 
No  one  can  take  your  place,  not  even  Alice,  who  is 
my  wife.  Why,  my  dear,  you've  got  me  safer  than 
ever !    I'm  your  brother  now." 

Born  perhaps  of  her  premature  delvings  into  romantic 
fiction,  Sophy  was  dimly  aware  of  a  conviction,  too 
dim  for  conscious  thought,  that  a  brother  was  not 
precisely  what  her  sore  heart  just  then  desired.  But 
some  primitive  inhibition,  as  primitive  as  the  instinct, 
restraining  her  from  putting  into  words  that  odd 
half-recognised  sensation,  she  kept  silent,  rubbing  her 
damp  eyes  against  his  sleeve  in  mute  rejection  of 
comfort. 

Stonehouse  remembered  his  duties  and  the  passage 
of  time.  "My  dear,  we  mustn't  stay  here.  Come, 
Sophy,  this  isn't  a  day  for  tears." 

She  raised  her  head  obediently,  and  drew  away, 
blinking  her  eyes,  whose  brightness  those  tears  had 
restored.  "I'm  not  crying,  Jim,"  she  said.  "Not 
really.    But  I  do  feel  sad." 

He  said  gravely:  "I  know.  One  doesn't  always 
feel  gay  at  the  right  moment.     One  has  to  pretend 

Leaving  her  to  go  to  Alice's  side,  he  turned  back  to 
ask — "You're  quite  sure  it  was  Alice  who  said — that — 
about  having  no  room  for  you  ?" 

He  saw  a  veil  draw  across  the  candour  of  her  eyes. 
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"No,  I'm  not  sure,"  she  said  apologetically.  "I 
think  it  may  have  been  Mummy — or  Daddy." 

He  nodded.  "I'm  sure  it  wasn't  Alice,"  and  went 
away.  "The  darling!"  he  thought.  "I  do  like  her. 
That  was  a  lie."  Only  Alice  with  her  odd  disapproval 
of  their  friendship,  her  odd  jealousy — emotion  that 
springs  from  ice  as  easily  as  fire — only  Alice,  that  lover 
of  animals,  could  so  have  hurt  a  child. 

The  incident,  dovetailing  into  anxieties  that  should 
have  had  no  place  in  that  "day  not  for  tears,"  affected 
him  so  strongly  that  Alice's  face  when  he  saw  it  again, 
beautifully  and  coolly  smiling,  produced  in  him  a  faint 
distaste.  "  'Lilies  that  fester'  " — he  thought  involun- 
tarily, and  immediately  reproached  himself.  But  it  was 
almost  a  relief,  when  at  last  the  train  carried  them  away 
from  Cranstoun  to  their  first  solitude,  to  remember 
that  Alice  would  not  care  for  kisses  in  a  train. 


IV 


With  the  sort  of  decent  orderliness  typical  of  Alice 
Stonehouse's  domestic  qualities,  on  the  fourth  of 
August  in  the  following  year  she  was  safely  and  not 
too  uncomfortably  delivered  of  a  son. 

Stonehouse  was  permitted  to  visit  her  shortly  after 
the  event  and  to  gaze  on  the  spectacle  of  the  Instinctive 
Spinster  encircling  with  a  languid  arm  the  symbol  of 
her  apostasy.     He  bent  first  to  kiss  that  incongruous 
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mother's  cheek,  and  then  stood  looking  at  the  small, 
absurd,  jaundiced  countenance  of  the  creature  that 
was  to  call  him  father.  "What  a  funny  thing  .  .  ." 
he  murmured;  a  little  regardless,  in  his  intro- 
spective egotism,  of  possible  expectation  of  higher 
praise. 

Alice  recalled  his  perceptions.  "Oh  Jim!  is  that  all 
you  have  to  say?" 

"My  dear  one,  no — not  nearly  all.  .  .  .  But  all  I 
feel  capable  of  saying  at  the  moment.  It's  rather 
epoch-making,  you  know.  One  doesn't  produce  one's 
best  epigrams  at  such  times.  .  .  .  But  I  like  him 
very  much.  And  I  think  he  likes  us  rather  already. 
I'm  sure  he  likes  you.  Are  you  happy,  Alice  dear? — 
are  you  glad  ?" 

She  touched  their  son's  head  with  a  finger.  "Of 
course  I  am." 

He  realised  that  even  the  emotion  of  parenthood 
must  be  controlled.    .    .    . 

The  nurse,  drawing  near,  said :  "He's  a  magnificent 
boy !     Nine  pounds  to  an  ounce." 

"The  young  Hercules ! — is  he  ?"  Stonehouse  hooked 
his  hand  into  his  wife's  and  he  too  stroked  the  baby's 
head.  "I  do  like  him,  Alice.  .  .  .  Isn't  he  going  to 
cry  at  all  ?" 

The  nurse  laughed.  "You  needn't  worry  about  that, 
Mr.  Stonehouse!  It'll  be  'isn't  he  going  to  stop?' 
soon  enough.  Now,  please,  I  must  send  you  away. 
She  mustn't  be  tired." 
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Stonehouse  went  obediently,  first  stooping  to  kiss 
the  two  heads  that  belonged  to  him  by  law,  the 
spirit  in  which  only  his  spirit,  by  love,  could  ac- 
quire.    .     .     . 

He  met  his  mother  on  the  landing.  "My  dear," 
he  said,  "there's  a  real,  live,  extraordinary  little  human 
being  in  that  room,  just  arrived — and  he's  mine !  .  .  . 
Oh  my  God,  I'm  so  tired!"  He  laughed  rather  shame- 
facedly, and  tucked  his  hand  into  her  arm,  leading  her 
to  his  own  room.  "How  conventional  certain  emotions 
are.  All  husbands  become  merged  on  these  occasions 
into  just  'husbands.'  Was  Father  the  same  when  I 
came  on  the  scene  ?"  He  explored  the  mantelpiece  for 
a  pipe  and  began  to  fill  it. 

Mrs.  Stonehouse  held  a  match  ready  for  him.  "Your 
father  wasn't  in  the  house  at  the  time  or  I  expect  he 
would  have  been." 

"Oh.  What  a  pity !  I  should  like  to  feel  my  folly 
was  just  inherited.  Did  I  look  at  all  like  that  gro- 
tesquely plain  and  fascinating  object,  I  wonder?" 

"I  haven't  seen  him  yet,  my  dear.  But  no  baby 
is  ever  like  one's  own,  even  if  it's  the  baby  of  one's 
own.  ...  Of  course  they're  all  Irish  terriers  to  a 
man!" 

"A  man  always  knows  his  own  Irish  terrier,  though. 
Mother,  I  must  go  and  find  a  drink.  This  affair  must 
be  appropriately  celebrated." 

Not  deceived  by  his  disguise  of  flippancy,  child  of 
her  own  breeding,  Mrs.  Stonehouse  lifted  her  cheek 
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to  be  kissed,  and  went  away  to  seek  audience  of  the 
grandson. 

Stonehouse  found  his  drink,  and  feeling  a  httle  re- 
stored, with  a  desire  to  communicate  his  news,  sat 
down  to  write  to  Sophy,  now  at  school  in  Germany. 

"What  does  it  feel  like,"  he  wrote,  "to  be  suddenly 
transmuted  from  a  young  person  addicted  to  scales 
and  ink  on  the  fingers  and  rather  red  hair  and 
many  questions,  to  that  odd,  unattractive  thing 
— associated  in  the  mind  of  said  young  person, 
with  curious  black  draperies,  spectacles,  scanty  grey 
hair  and  profuse  admonitions — commonly  called 
'Aunt?'  Only  you,  Sophia,  can  answer  me  this, 
for  only  you  among  my  acquaintance  have  been  so 
transmuted.  (Which  see:  'trans-'  over,  'mutare-'  to 
change. ) 

"Your  nephew,  my  dear,  recently  acquired,  is  of 
normal  stature  (I'm  told)  and  apparently  equable 
disposition  (only  temporary  this,  I'm  warned), 
with  a  complexion  perhaps  a  little  surprising  to  a 
mere  man,  reminding  him  of  an  orange,  though 
that  he  refrains  from  mentioning,  as  the  owner's 
mother  and  the  lady  who  attends  her  are  a  little 
sensitive  to  any  criticism  that  might  be  termed 
adverse.  So  we — the  mere  men — agree  that  he  is, 
or  will  be,  handsome,  remembering  with  com- 
placence our  own  metamorphosis  (which  also  see, 
as  I  can't  help  you  at  the  moment,  being  flustered) 
from  the  incomplete  to  the  complete  in  the  matter 
of  beauty. 

"Sophia,  I  have,  in  short,  a  son.  As  soon  as  he 
consents  to  speak  he  will,  I  know,  send  you  an 
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affectionate  message,  but  so  far  he  has  not  uttered 
a  single  word — to  my  regret.  I  hope  he  doesn't 
mean  to  be  a  sullen  child.  (His  father  had  a  very 
sunny  nature,  I  can't  help  fancying.)  And  as  to 
messages,  before  he  has  framed  a  suitable  one, 
really  worth  a  twopenny-halfpenny  stamp,  it 
is  quit  probable  that  this  aunt  will  have  re- 
turned to  England  to  enjoy  a  brief  respite  from 
declensions  that  sometimes,  I  fear,  decline  to  de- 
clensh. 

"Is  Germany  nice  in  August,  Sophia?  I  didn't 
imagine  it  would  be,  and  said  so,  but  I  was  per- 
suaded into  pretending  it  wasn't  so  bad,  by  various 
people  all  making  rather  a  fuss  about  the  prospective 
visit  of  my  son.  So  I  gave  in.  Anyhow  a  change 
from  Heidelberg  to  Wiesbaden  may  be  quite  wel- 
come, and  may  make  up  a  little  for  a  not  quite 
genuine  holiday.  And  then  there's  Christmas, 
and  my  son  John  will  be  ready  to  make  his  bow 
to  the  new  aunt  by  then. 

"Good-bye,  Sophia,  I'll  write  again  soon,  even 
if  John  hasn't  decided  on  the  construction  of  his 
message.  By  the  way,  I  may  be  quite  wrong, 
but  I  have  a  suspicion  that  his  hair  will  have  a 
touch  of  red.  So  he's  paid  you  a  compliment 
already,  the  young  rip.  His  mother,  my  wife, 
and  your  sister  all  send  their  love.  And  mine  is 
always  with  you.  JiM.^' 

Sophy's  answer  came  very  speedily. 

"My  dearest  Jim, — I  am  so  very  glad  and 
excited  about  John.  Please  give  him  my  love  and 
a  kiss  if  he  is  not  too  orangey  and  juicy.    Wanda 
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Schroder's  sister  has  one  and  he  is  awfully  juicy, 
but  I  rather  liked  him.  Wanda  told  me  the  storks 
brought  him,  but  I  think  that  is  just  a  German 
notion  and  there  are  awfully  few  storks  in  England. 
Only  at  the  Zoo  and  they  don't  let  them  out  much. 
I  would  like  to  know  the  really  truth  about  him, 
because  my  mind  is  awfully  undecided  about 
being  born.  No  one  seems  really  to  know.  But 
I  would  like  to  and  I  expect  you  do,  because  you've 
explained  a  lot  of  things.  So  please  remember  to 
tell  me  this,  if  it  is  not  a  secret  as  Daddy  said.  I 
do  like  to  be  old  enough  to  know  things  and  if  it  is 
a  secret  I  would  not  tell.  Germans  are  dredful 
like  that.  They  tell  at  once.  I  don't  like  many 
girls  in  Germany  except  the  English  ones.  Nesta 
Fruin  is  nicest,  and  I  do  love  her  blue  eyes  and  her 
yellow  English  hair.  Not  like  German  which  is 
too  corny.  You  know,  Jim.  I  wish  my  hair  was 
like  hers  but  the  red  is  more  brown  now.  Is  my 
letter  better  'with  regard'  (that  is  what  you  say) 
to  spelling?  I  would  awfully  like  to  write  nicely 
for  you.  I  am  practasing  the  piano  a  lot  and  do 
like  it,  but  I  hate  it  when  I  play  wrong  and  I  want 
to  break  the  notes.  I  do  hate  five  sharps  so. 
There  is  a  very  nice  orkestra  here.  They  play 
Tschaikowsky  (I  had  to  look  at  that  word  on  my 
programm).  And  the  cunductor  is  an  awfully 
nice  man  but  his  head  is  too  high.  Please  give 
Alice  a  lot  of  my  love  and  your  mother.  I  do  like 
her  if  she  won't  mind.  I  am  writing  another  long 
letter  to  my  mother  now  so  this  is  all.  Goodbye. 
Alice  told  me  crosses  for  kisses  were  silly  and  I  do 
hate  being  a  little  girl  and  people  laughing  at  me. 
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But  the  kisses  are  there,  I  have  hidden  them  under 
the  stamp  for  you. — Your  very  loving, 

Sophia  Channing/' 

That  was  one  of  the  many  letters  from  her  that 
Stonehouse  preserved  during  the  years  of  her  exile; 
an  exile  protracted  beyond  original  intention  partly 
for  the  benefit  of  her  musical  education  and  partly 
because  soon  after  small  John's  second  birthday  his 
maternal  grandmother  died  suddenly  of  acute  pneu- 
monia, and  it  was  judged  that  Mr.  Channing,  though 
now  a  little  desolate,  was  less  appropriate  to  Sophy's 
developing  requirements  than  were  her  present  feminine 
preceptors  and  surroundings.  Stonehouse  made  his 
usual  protest  on  his  friend's  behalf,  but  Alice  was  firm, 
not  even  remembering  that  she  was  insisting  on  the 
continuance  of  expenses  that  came  out  of  Jim's  pocket, 
the  Channing  purse  not  stretching  to  German  educa- 
tional facilities  at  their  best.  With  his  customary 
indolence,  he  yielded;  and  after  a  hurried  visit  at  the 
close  of  her  mother's  illness,  Sophy  returned  to  banish- 
ment, only  relieved  by  the  annual  summer  holiday, 
until  she  was  seventeen  years  old. 

Mr.  Channing's  possible  choice  in  the  matter,  never 
very  clearly  ascertained,  was  disregarded  by  his  elder 
daughter — whose  views  were  always  clear,  and  he  re- 
mained alone  in  the  house  on  Cranstoun  Common  and 
further  concentrated  his  faculties  upon  garden  produce, 
despite  the  lack  of  household  to  supply;  adding  thereto 
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the  anxiety  of  chickens,  whose  recreation  ground  took 
the  place  of  the  long-neglected  tennis  lawn. 

That  shadowy  personality  emerged  a  very  little,  for 
Jim,  from  its  new  setting.  In  common  with  the 
Channing  family  and  Cranstoun  in  general  he  had 
in  the  past  accepted  Mr.  Channing's  vagueness  and 
mistiness  as  something  not  to  be  questioned,  and  never 
attempted  to  penetrate  a  surface  as  baffling  in  its  way 
as  had  once  been  that  of  his  elder  daughter.  But  in 
the  necessity  for  attending  on  Mr.  Channing  in  his 
bereaved  condition,  Jim  recovered  his  normal  interest 
in  human  personality,  and  found  a  sort  of  fascination 
in  "fighting  nothing  to  arrive  at  nowhere,"  as  he  in- 
wardly described  his  long-postponed  efforts  to  approach 
the  desolate  little  soul  of  his  father-in-law.  He  was 
further  intrigued  as  to  how  Mrs.  Channing  had  been 
lured  from  the  Delaney  enclosures  into  the  material 
sacrifice  of  marriage  with  a  well-bred  but  obscure  so- 
licitor, whose  alleged  ill-health  had  been  a  much-used 
excuse  for  non-success  in  his  profession,  from  which 
he  very  early  retired  with  little  apparent  alteration  to 
his  income.  Stonehouse  came  to  the  conclusion,  the 
mystery  defying  other  explanation,  that  Lady  Sophia 
of  the  Regency  had  been  responsible  for  Edith  De- 
laney's  susceptibility  to  a  personal  handsomeness  still 
surviving  in  the  faded  and  attenuated  Humphrey 
Channing;  in  youth  that  handsomeness  might  have 
had  an  irresistible  enticement  for  the  shred  of 
emotional    capacity    that    clung    surprisingly    to    the 
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Delaney  structure.  Whether  that  capacity  held  room 
also  for  the  bitterness  of  disillusion,  or  whether  with 
her  strong  will  and  pride  Mrs.  Channing  permitted  no 
disillusion  for  herself,  as  she  permitted  no  impertinence 
from  others,  Stonehouse  could  now  never  know. 
But  he  suspected  in  her  a  determination  to  admit 
nothing,  even  to  her  heart,  of  any  dissatisfactions  other 
than  material — any  mourning  for  the  lack  of  a  com- 
rade's soul  beneath  the  beautiful  exterior  of  her 
impulsive  choice. 

Smoking  his  pipe  in  an  aperture  of  that  hedge  which 
earlier  had  screened  his  proposal  to  Alice  Channing, 
Stonehouse  now  looked  on  at  her  father  stooping  a 
tall  slender  body  over  the  hen-houses  of  his  declining 
years.  And  the  pathos  of  some  forms  of  existence 
became  very  apparent  to  him;  he  knew  the  wistful- 
ness  of  exclusion  from  his  fellows  that  comes  at  times 
to  every  sensitive  soul.  No  other  soul  is  ever  wholly 
opened,  and  the  only  half-known  is  inimitably  far. 
The  years  pass  over  such  a  life,  known  without  in- 
timacy, leaving  a  residue  of  uncomprehended  absorp- 
tion in  minor  affairs,  and  no  traces  of  the  long  journey 
performed.  Only  a  faint  dust  and  fatigue.  ...  To 
the  onlooker  the  context  of  that  last  paragraph  is 
tragically  missing.  Yet  with  such  conclusions  daily 
in  view,  men  still  set  out  with  adventurous  hearts, 
incredulous  of  themselves  coming  to  that  pale  and 
purposeless  end. 
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Mr.  Channing  found  his  principal  recreation,  apart 
from  and  second  to  his  rural  pursuits,  in  the  society 
of  his  married  daughter  and  his  grandson.  Between 
the  former  and  himself  there  had  always  been  affinity, 
though  of  what  nature  was  hardly  apparent,  and 
friendship  had  now  sprung  up  with  the  young  John. 
As  the  latter  increased  in  size  he  took  an  interest 
almost  as  grave  and  absorbed  as  his  grandfather's  in 
those  poultry  and  vegetable  preoccupations,  fetching 
and  carrying  with  great  solemnity  and  recognition  of 
responsibility  the  various  materials  required  by 
Mr.  Channing  for  both  purposes.  Alice  evidently 
approved  of  this  leaning  and  encouraged  it,  but  Stone- 
house  had  faint  qualms  of  a  sort  of  vicarious  jealousy 
for  his  own  parents,  not  so  flattered  by  the  young 
attention.  A  little  basely,  he  persuaded  his  father  to 
try  the  lure  of  the  Mallow  hothouses ;  with  success  for 
a  time;  but  undeniably  some  responsive  chord  that 
no  other  hand  had  happened  upon — unless,  after  all, 
Mrs.  Channing's — had  been  struck  in  Mr.  Channing's 
colourless  nature  by  the  small  and  usually  grubby 
fingers  of  his  grandson,  and  for  him  he  became  a 
human  being  once  more,  with  some  strange  and  un- 
fathomable attraction  for  a  very  little  boy.  Per- 
ceiving these  things,  Jim  gave  up  the  contest,  though 
not  without  an  unproved  suspicion  that  Alice  had  in 
some  way  used  her  daughterly  and  motherly  influence 
to  produce  a  result  not  palpably  to  her  own  interest 
but  at  least  flattering  to  her  vanity — a  defect  in  her 
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which  Jim  only  slowly  realised.  She  had  an  instinct 
for  possession,  a  pride  in  possession,  whether  of  affec- 
tion or  other  things;  and  it  a  little  fed  that  instinct 
and  warmed  that  pride  that  her  son  should  cleave  to 
her  own  family  rather  than  to  Jim's.  Another  reason, 
and  the  only  one  she  admitted  to  herself,  was  that 
while  respecting  old  Mrs.  Stonehouse  for  her  discernibly 
excellent  qualities,  she  shared  Mrs.  Channing's  regrets 
as  to  certain  social  and  linguistic  shortcomings,  and 
preferred  for  her  boy  in  his  impressionable  years  the 
uninspired  but  correct  enunciation  of  her  own  father. 
This  preference  she  allowed  Jim  indirectly  to  under- 
stand, by  saying  casually  one  day,  "Father  has  a 
beautiful  voice,  hasn't  he  ?  He  used  to  read  to  Mother 
when  they  were  young — Mother  said  he  didn't  like  it 
a  bit,  but  she  made  him  do  it,  though  books  bored  him, 
for  her  own  pleasure.  .  .  .  I'm  so  glad  John  is  with 
him  so  much;  it  will  be  good  for  him  to  hear  such 
nice  English  while  he's  small." 

Stonehouse  said  blandly,  "Doesn't  he  get  that  ad- 
vantage in  his  own  home?  Your  speech  is  particularly 
charming — very  like  your  father's — and  education  has 
drubbed  the  elements  of  pronunciation  even  into  mine." 

She  looked  at  him  uncertainly,  her  intuition  never 
very  quick  for  his  shades  of  meaning.  "Oh  yes,  of 
course.     He's  safe  enough  here,"  she  agreed  finally. 

Stonehouse,  perceiving  the  hiatus  between  words  and 
thought,  added,  "And  he's  more  at  your  father's  than 
at  Mallow,"  leaving  her,  with  a  change  of  topic,  to 
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guess  at  his  possible  offence  at  her  implication.  A 
little  offended  he  knew  himself  to  be.  He  had  under- 
stood Mrs.  Channing's  objection  and  smiled  it  aside 
as  too  impersonal  a  thing  to  touch  him.  But  in  Alice, 
the  mother  of  his  son,  that  same  objection  was  more 
galling.  One  may  admit  to  oneself  an  imperfection 
in  a  loved  person,  but  feel  very  hot  at  a  reminder  of 
it  from  others;  and  having  a  conviction  that  his 
parents,  humble  and  provincial  as  might  be  their  for- 
bears, were — as  human  beings — more  than  the  equals 
of  Mr.  Channing  and  his  deceased  Delaney,  any  con- 
tempt towards  them  for  so  trifling  a  failing,  in  the  sum 
of  things,  as  their  not  faultless  English,  struck  him 
as  both  ignoble  and  stupidly  short-sighted.  The  one  is  a 
matter  of  chance,  to  be  set  right  by  education;  but  a 
heritage  of  human  fineness  is  not  so  simply  acquired. 

Determined,  however,  that  there  should  be  no  sordid 
division  in  relation  to  the  child  who  should  more 
reasonably  be  a  link  between  the  three  households, 
he  made  no  further  effort  to  deflect  John's  attentions 
to  Mallow;  in  mere  kindness  also  not  desiring  to  de- 
prive the  rather  abandoned  Mr.- Channing  of  any  solace 
to  be  derived  from  a  small  boy's  company  and  affec- 
tion. So  he  allowed  Alice  to  triumph,  to  imagine  her 
influence  unguessed  at  and  her  shghting  of  his  parents 
unperceived.  But  his  defeat  did  not  endear  her  to 
him.  Though  he  had  himself  fallen  to  the  weakness 
of  jealousy,  on  his  mother's  account  rather  than  his 
own,  he  could  never  have  taken  the  initiative  in  that 
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jealousy,  never  schemed  for  a  more  complete  possession 
of  his  son,  nor  desired  any  separation  of  him  from  a 
grandfather  with  equal  claims.  The  half-revealed  pet- 
tiness of  her  attitude  distressed  and  shocked  him  by 
its  incongruity  with  her  beauty  and  her  professions 
of  unique  dutifulness.  He  disliked  self -righteousness 
more  than  most  sins,  and  adored  mental  honesty.  Those 
two  cannot  inhabit  the  same  heart;  and  too  clearly 
seeing  the  first,  after  five  years  of  marriage,  in  his 
wife,  he  was  forced  to  deplore  an  absence  of  the 
other. 


V 

In  the  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  two 
events  occurred  to  break  the  apparently  placid  surface 
of  the  Stonehouse  sea.  Sophy  Channing  returned  at 
last,  finally,  to  her  father's  house;  and  James  Stone- 
house  the  elder  retired  from  the  Firm  and  removed 
to  Westermount,  ten  miles  away,  leaving  Mallow  for 
the  occupation  of  his  son's  family. 

The  change  was  welcome  to  them,  for  Alice  had  long 
had  a  covetous  eye  on  Mallow,  and  Jim  had  always 
been  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  exile  in  his  married 
home,  though  his  satisfaction  at  return  was  impaired 
by  regret  at  greater  separation  from  his  parents. 

Alice  had  never  been  a  more  than  perfunctorily 
affectionate  daughter-in-law  to  those  parents,  in  spite 
of  some  parade  of  wifely  virtue  in  the  matter.     That 
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ultra-humanness  of  Mr,  Stonehouse — subdued  and 
tempered  by  ages  to  a  kindly,  cheerfully-winking  toler- 
ance of  his  fellows,  uncomplicated  by  much  subtlety 
of  intellect — was  not  a  quality  to  attach  so  severe  a 
moralist  as  Alice.  She,  slow  to  divine,  did  divine  in 
him  a  temperament  that  was  the  antithesis  of  all  her 
standards,  and  blamed  him  secretly  as  the  source  of 
such  traits  in  his  son  as  threatened  to  offend  those 
standards.  He  too,  not  commonly  intuitive,  had 
suspected  from  the  first,  and  long  before  Jim  himself, 
the  existence  of  the  Instinctive  Spinster,  a  genus 
singularly  abhorrent  to  him,  though  one  of  which  he 
had  taken  pains  to  know  little;  and  though  Alice's 
beauty  inevitably  softened  a  feeling  that  would  other- 
wise have  bordered  on  dislike,  there  had  never  been 
more  than  a  show  of  sympathy  between  them.  Mrs. 
Channing  had  been  far  more  to  his  taste ;  there  had 
been  a  certain  similarity  between  himself  and  her, 
a  matter-of-factness  of  view  that  neither  Jim  nor  his 
mother  possessed. 

Jim's  mother,  with  her  miraculous  faculty  for  con- 
cealing her  emotions  without  detriment  to  their  utility, 
had  carried  off  to  perfection  her  role  of  mother-in-law; 
and  not  even  Jim  himself — certainly  not  Alice,  un- 
given  to  analysis — could  gauge  with  accuracy  her 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Stonehouse  the  younger.  The  sim- 
plicity that  drapes  subtlety  is  the  hardest  disguise  to 
penetrate,  and  when  an  unselfish  devotion  to  a  son's 
welfare  prompts  that  draping,  no  power  on  earth  can 
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unveil  the  truth  beneath.  The  devotion  makes  of  the 
disguise  a  truth  in  itself. 

Alice  respected  such  qualities  in  Mrs.  Stonehouse 
as  that  stout  and  shrewdly  philosophic  lady  permitted 
to  be  apparent,  and  was  blandly  unaware  of  depths 
beneath  the  placid  provincial  surface.  Mrs.  Stone- 
house  was  a  good  and  devoted  mother,  an  unexacting 
mother-in-law,  and  an  indulgent  grandmother,  not  too 
indulgent  for  the  slight  Spartan  in  Alice  to  be  spurred 
to  remonstrance.  What  more  could  be  asked  of  a 
relationship  apt  to  be  fraught  with  disruption  and 
disaster?  Alice  took  credit  also  for  her  share  in  the 
pleasant  result,  her  mental  blindness  obscuring  the  fact 
that  so  much  was  given  on  one  side  as  to  necessitate 
only  acceptance  on  the  other,  a  function  that  can  be 
fulfilled  gracefully  enough  where  obligation  is  not 
irritatingly  felt. 

But  Mrs.  Jim  did  not  at  all  regret  a  departure  that 
left  a  fat  and  generous  purse  still  within  easy  range, 
that  promoted  Jim  to  eminence  in  the  Firm,  and  in- 
volved possession  of  a  house  greatly  to  her  taste  and 
removal  of  a  fancied  obstacle  to  the  perfect  environ- 
ment of  her  son.  The  spinster  in  her,  never  yielding 
in  essence  even  to  the  diviner  elements  of  marriage, 
succumbed  partially  to  motherhood ;  not  achieving  the 
rare  quality  of  Mrs.  Stonehouse's  capacity,  she  was 
nevertheless  a  good  mother,  patient,  sensible,  and 
tolerably  wise,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  Spartan 
rather  than  to  over-indulgence.     The  wisdom  of  that 
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last  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  her  nature,  and  not 
the  exquisite  renunciation  of  luxury  in  giving,  for  the 
sake  of  the  object  loved,  which  is  the  high- water  mark 
of  parenthood.  Alice  was  spiritually  parsimonious,  an 
attribute  sometimes  confused  with  righteousness,  owing 
to  its  apparent  freedom  from  human  failing. 

Stonehouse,  nursing  a  wounded  memory  of  a  tem- 
perament as  far  removed  as  imagination  could  con- 
ceive it  from  that  of  his  wife — roused  by  contrast 
to  an  acuter  recollection — forced  himself  to  a  slow 
resignation  to  the  failure  of  his  second  dream,  accepting 
the  occasional  keenness  of  his  pangs  as  the  fruit  of  too 
high  an  inspiration — for  his  own  deserts — too  un- 
reasonable an  expectation  of  the  dream's  intransience, 
and  with  honesty  of  soul  tried  to  turn  his  own  imper- 
fections into  excuse  for  flaws  in  Alice.  In  spite  of 
indolence,  which  sometimes  averted  impending  ruptures, 
he  had  an  irritable  temper  for  obtuseness  and  uncharity ; 
he  did  not  suffer  fools  gladly,  and  the  negations  of 
human  nature  offended  him  more  readily  than  its  posi- 
tive weakness.  Able  to  forgive  a  crime,  he  could  not 
condone  unforgivingness  in  others ;  oversensitive  to  the 
delicate  complexities  of  mood  and  emotion,  he  was  im- 
mediately impatient  of  insensibility.  And  it  was  in 
just  those  qualities  of  forbearance  and  sensibility  that 
Alice  was  most  lacking;  her  disabilities  were  in  fact 
chiefly  negative  ones.  She  was  "not"  so  many  more 
things  than  she  "was."    ... 

Mr.   Channing  not   feeling  his  health  quite  strong 
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enough  for  effort,  as  always  on  the  occasions  when 
effort  was  demanded,  sent  a  message  to  Mallow  before 
breakfast  on  the  day  Sophy  was  to  arrive,  begging  that 
Jim  or  Alice  would  fulfil  the  duty  of  meeting  his 
daughter  at  Liverpool  Street,  previously  deputed  to 
him. 

"My  nerves  do  not  feel  equal  to-day  to  the  clamour 
and  confusion  of  large  stations,"  he  wrote.  "And 
Sophy,  this  being  her  final  return,  will  doubtless  have 
many  boxjcs.  My  stupid  head  suffers  a  little  already, 
and  I  fear  I  should  be  useless  to  her.    .    .    ." 

Alice  read  the  note,  and  tossed  it  to  Jim,  saying, 
"Poor  Father,  he's  getting  very  delicate.  .  .  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  go,  Jim.  John  goes  to  his  funny  little 
dancing-class  this  afternoon.  You  can  find  time,  I 
hope  ?    It's  quite  close  to  your  office." 

Stonehouse  agreed.  "She  shall  certainly  be  met. 
I'll  give  her  tea  and  bring  her  home  with  me." 

"Is  that  necessary?  Sophy's  seventeen  now — I'm 
sure  she's  capable  of  getting  here  by  herself  if  you 
take  her  across  to  Waterloo  and  see  her  into  the  train." 

"I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  her  capacity,"  said  Stone- 
house.  "It's  always  been  an  excellent  one.  So  I 
agree  it's  not  necessary  from  a  utilitarian  point  of 
view.  But  that  point,  my  dear  Alice,  is  the  one  I 
generally  disregard,  in  my  lamentably  unpractical  fash- 
ion. So  I  shall  come  down  with  her."  He  could 
seldom  resist  the  malicious  pleasure  of  dimly  confusing 
Alice  with  his  ambiguities.    Her  mind  was  too  orderly, 
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too  pigeon-holed,  to  grapple  with  anything  beyond  the 
routine  of  thought. 

She  said  only:  "She'll  like  that  very  much,  of 
course." 

And  immediately,  as  always  after  indulging  in  his 
small  malices,  he  felt  ashamed.  But  his  irritations 
came  too  soon  and  too  stingingly  to  give  him  warning 
of  that  after  shame;  and  he  always  fell.  Alice  might 
well  have  rounded  on  him  sometimes  for  his  uncertain 
temper;  but,  with  her  faintly  bewildered  stare,  she 
was  very  patient,  she  never  descended  to  sordid  bicker- 
ing or  upbraidings.  The  quick  changes  of  his  mood 
perhaps  never  permitted  her  slower  brain  to  assimilate 
his  wrath  before  it  fled  before  his  shame.  And  she 
was  very  unconscious  of  her  offences. 

Waiting  on  the  platform  for  Sophy's  train,  Stone- 
house  wondered  what  this  young  sister-in-law  had  de- 
veloped into  during  the  two  years  since  he  had  seen 
her.  Abroad  on  business  the  summer  before,  he  had 
missed  her  holiday;  and  two  years  at  a  rather  vital 
stage  of  adolescence  might  make,  in  spite  of  very  regu- 
lar correspondence,  something  of  a  stranger  of  his 
friend.  And  seeing  her  at  once  in  the  crowd  that  spilt 
itself  out  of  the  train,  he  pushed  his  way  to  her  with 
an  odd  sense  of  nervousness. 

Those  golden-brown  eyes  of  hers,  bright  lamps  of 
an  intelligent  and  feeling  soul,  had  at  once  their  old 
special  smile  for  him  as  he  drew  near,  and  his  uneasi- 
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ness  faded  in  the  dear  familiarity  of  her  regained  fond- 
ness, which  was  like  an  aura  stretching  out  to  him.  But 
on  reaching  her  he  had  a  moment's  indecision  as  to  the 
kiss  that  had  greeted  her  former  returns.  This  tall  slim 
person  with  lengthened  skirts — could  he  still  kiss  that? 

She  ended  his  debate  by  lifting  her  face  to  his. 
"Oh  Jim,  how  lovely  to  see  you!"  And  her  young 
lips  clung  to  his  cheek. 

"Sophia,  where's  my  small  girl — is  she  here  still? 
Ah,  indeed  she  is !"  as,  turning  at  his  side,  her  hand 
slipped  into  his  pocket  in  its  old  intimacy.  "  My  dear, 
you've  changed  and  not  changed.  Your  hair — 'What's 
become  of  all  the  gold  used  to  hang  and  brush  their' — 
oh,  but  it's  not  quite  up,  is  it?" 

"Not  quite.  And  it  never  was  gold — it's  still  half 
red.  You  can  still  jeer  at  it.  Ooh — ^how  nice  London 
smells !  And  I  do  love  Cockney — I  could  have  kissed 
the  first  man  who  said  'am  and  eggs,  to  me,  though  I 
don't  eat  'am.  .  .  .  You're  thinner,  Jim.  Are  you 
well?" 

"I'm  always  well,"  he  said.    "Now  for  your  boxes." 

That  problem,  before  which  Mr.  Channing's  strength 
had  wilted,  being  disposed  of,  they  drove  first  to  the 
Waterloo  luggage  office,  and  then  to  the  West  End 
for  tea. 

Stonehouse  felt  during  that  afternoon  a  warmth 
about  his  heart  not  experienced  for  a  long  time;  a 
warmth  springing  from  contact  with  an  affection 
given  without  reserve  or  calculation  by  another  heart 
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delightfully  in  tune  with  his  own.  While  he  had 
never  doubted  his  wife's  affection,  never — disinterested 
himself — suspected  her  of  any  motive  for  her  marriage 
other  than  affection,  he  had  yet  never  gauged  the 
extent  of  it  nor  felt  perfect  reliance  in  its  security. 
He  knew  he  had  himself  not  given  quite  enough  to 
merit  a  wholly  generous  return. 

Sophy,  sitting  opposite  him  at  their  tea-table,  said 
suddenly,  "You're  not  sad  about  anything,  are 
you?" 

His  eyes  came  back  to  her  from  the  distances  of 
their  inward  vision.     "Why,  my  dear?" 

She  considered  him  gravely.  "I  just  wondered.  .  .  . 
Is  John  all  right?" 

"Very  much  so.  He's  dancing  to-day;  that's  why 
Alice  couldn't  come.    He's  a  great  dog,  is  John." 

"I  like  him  very  much.  Tell  me  about  everybody, 
please.     It  is  nice  to  be  home." 

"There's  not  a  great  deal  to  tell,  I'm  afraid.  Or  I 
don't  hear  of  it,  or  forget  it.  Nellie  Marchland  was 
married  the  other  day — you  remember  her?  She's 
waited  rather  a  long  time;  Alice  says  she's  only  just 
out  of  mourning  for  her  hopes  in  another  direction, 
but  that's  a  little  unkind  of  Alice.  Anyhow,  Nellie's 
married  Dr.  Croft,  from  Wringley,  and  everybody's 
tremendously  pleased.  That  finishes  off  all  the 
Marchlands  except  young  Tod." 

"Young?    He's  years  older  than  I  am." 

"And  stills  remain  undecrepit.    He's  not  more  than 
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five-and-twenty,  you  absurd  child."  Conscious  of  a 
pang,  he  added,  "If  that  seems  old,,  what  sort  of 
ancestor  must  I  appear  to  you!  Do  you  know  I'm 
thirty-seven  ?" 

"You're  not  any  age  to  me.  You're  just  my  very 
special  Jim."  She  pulled  off  her  brown  gauntlet  gloves, 
and  clasping  her  hands  on  the  table  leant  towards  him. 
"And  I've  got  something  to  tell  you!" 

The  brightness  of  her  eyes,  the  colour  in  her  cheeks, 
woke  a  sudden  fear  in  his  heart.     "Tell  me." 

"You  won't  be  angry?  You  do  like  me  to  tell  you 
everything ?" 

"Oh  dear  child,  yes.    Always  believe  that." 

"Well  then — "  she  grimaced  at  him,  screwing  up  her 
eyes —  "a  man  likes  me!" 

Stonehouse,  that  unreasonable  fear  growing  more 
acute,  said  gently,  "That  doesn't  fill  me  with  amaze 
ment.    Go  on.    .    .     .    Do  you  like  him?" 

"M'm — not  very  much.  .  .  .  But  you  know,  Jin  , 
that  sort  of  thing  is  rather — rather  exciting,  isn't  it?* 

"It  has  been  so  considered.  Tell  me  all  about  it 
and  where  you  met  him." 

"Myra  Standford  had  a  brother  in  Heidelberg,  and 
he  had  a  friend.  .  .  .  We  were  allowed  visitors  once 
a  week — and  there  were  dances.  ...  I  do  love  dances. 
Jim;  do  you?" 

"Sometimes.  Did  Myra  Sandford's  brother's  friend 
love  them?" 

"Yes.     At  least  he  pretended  a  bit  that  he  didn't, 
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just  to  be  dignified.  .  .  .  He  can  dance,  too.  It 
makes  one  like  people  just  a  little — anyhow — when 
they  dance  so  well.    Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"I  think  I  used  to.     Go  on." 

"Well,  you  see.  .  .  .  We  used  to  dance,  and — and 
sit  out  on  the  balcony.  ..." 

"Oh  those  balconies!"  groaned  Stonehouse.  "Don't 
I  remember  them !  They  ought  all  to  be  pulled  down ; 
the  Eugenists  won't  come  by  their  own  till  they're 
demolished.  .  .  .  What  happened  on  the  bal- 
cony ?" 

"Nothing  very  much.  But  he  did  like  me  a  good 
deal.    Myra  wasn't  awfully  pleased  about  it." 

"Myra  wouldn't  be.     Is  that  all?" 

"N-no.    He's  coming  to  Cranstoun  to  see  me." 

"Dear  Heaven,  is  he?    Who  suggested  that?" 

"I  think  I  did,"  said  Sophy.  "He  seemed  so  vexed 
and  upset  about  my  going  away  that  I  thought  it 
might  cheer  him  a  little." 

"I  imagine  it  did.  What  is  the  name  and  age  of 
this  person?" 

"His  name  is  Arthur  Jermyn,  and  I  think  he's 
twenty-seven." 

"Oh.  Almost  a  real  man.  I  fancied  him  a  con- 
temporary of  your  divine  youth.  Where  does  he  come 
from? — leaving  out  Olympus." 

"Somewhere  near  Cambridge;  he's  supposed  to  be 
clever.  He  was  'finishing  his  studies,'  I  think  he 
said,  in  Heidelberg.    And  he  likes  boating  very  much 
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and  has — actually — never  been  on  the  Thames,     so  I 
said  we'd  take  him." 

"Who's  we?    You  and  your  father?" 

"Father!  Father's  terrified  in  a  boat.  All  the 
wasps  on  the  Thames  cluster  round  him,  and  all  the 
swans  hiss.  No,  I  meant  you,  Jim.  You  will,  won't 
you  ?" 

"Can't  you  two  go  alone?  Alice  wouldn't  approve, 
perhaps." 

"I'm  quite  sure  she  wouldn't!  And  I'd  like  you 
to  be  there.    I  always  want  you  to  be  there." 

"How  nice  of  you.  ...  So  I'm  to  pass  judgment, 
am  I?  Sophy,  have  you  really  told  me  everything? 
He  wasn't  wild  enough  to  propose  to  you,  was 
he?" 

Sophy  laughed  reminiscently.  "He's  not  a  very 
wild  person.  .  .  .  And  I  didn't  give  him  much  chance; 
though  I'm  not  sure  that  he  wanted  to, — quite.  I 
think  I  annoy  and — alarm  him  as  much  as  I  please  him. 
He  was  rather  solemn  and  stiff  sometimes  and  talked 
a  lot  about  womanliness  and  woman's  sphere;  so  I 
couldn't  help  being  frightfully  unwomanly,  to  tease 
him.  He  would  talk  about  my  virgin  soul.  What  is 
a  virgin  soul,  Jim,  and  have  I  really  got  one?  I  don't 
like  the  sound  of  it." 

"He  did,  though?  Or  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
mouthing  phrases  he  didn't  understand?" 

"He's  got  a  very  nice  voice,  Jim.  He  sings — I 
used  to  accompany  him." 
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Stonehouse  groaned.  "German  love-songs?  Ah, 
Sophy,  you  have  grown  up!" 

"I  can't  help  it.  One  does  feel  different  at  seventeen. 
It's  all  so  tremendously  interesting.  I  don't  want  to 
be  silly  and  sloppy  about  love,  like  the  German  girls — 
always  ' schwdrming' ;  but    .    .    .    but  I  do  feel    .    .    ." 

Stonehouse  finished  his  tea  and  beckoned  to  a 
waiter.     "What  do  you  feel,  my  friend?" 

"Just  that  it  .  .  .  might  be  rather  beautiful  .  .  . 
like  dancing  and  music  and  poetry  ...  all  the  beauti- 
ful things.  ..." 

In  that  crowded  tea-room,  that  atmosphere  of 
artificiality,  surrounded  by  human  beings  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  unbeautifully  pursuing  the  dimly-perceived 
beauty  of  love,  Stonehouse,  sighing,  said :  "My  dear, 
I  too  think  it  might  be  all  that,  and  more.  ...  It  is 
itself  the  essence  of  all  beautiful  things.  No  beauty 
was  ever  achieved  by  anything  but  love  for  something 
— the  pursuit  of — the  search  for  beauty  in  some  shape. 
.  .  .  We  all  pursue  in  our  own  fashion;  but  one  loses 
one's  way.  .  .  .  Sophy,  we  must  go  now  or  we  shall 
lose  our  train.    Whatever  else  is  lost,  that  must  not  be." 


VI 

Late  in  July,  Arthur  Jermyn  came  to  Cranstoun  as 
threatened;  and  there  presently  ensued  what  Stone- 
house recognised  to  be  a  comedy  of  both  bitter  and 
exquisite  quality. 
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Jermyn  gave  notice  of  his  coming  in  a  charmingly 
worded  note  asking  permission  to  call  upon  Mr.  Chan- 
ning,  as  so  kindly  suggested  by  his  daughter;  and 
Alice,  after  some  discussion  and  reference  to  those 
books  which  set  forth  man's  claim  to  social  considera- 
tion, dictated  her  sister's  reply.  Going  ostensibly 
with  it  to  the  post,  Sophy  tore  up  that  polite  and 
guarded  note,  and  returning  home  wrote  instead : 

"Dear  jMr.  Jermyn, — How  jolly  of  you  to 
remember  me.  Do  come  and  see  us.  Father 
won't  notice  you  much,  I  daresay,  but  you  must 
just  be  kind  to  his  poultry  and  ask  after  the  rhubarb, 
and  then  we  can  go  on  the  river.  My  brother-in- 
law  will  come,  and  perhaps  my  sister.  I've  told 
you  about  her.  You'll  like  her,  because  I'm  sure 
she  has  the  sort  of  soul  you  admire.  Come  next 
Sunday;  lunch  at  one. — Yours  sincerely, 

"Sophia  Channing. 

"P.  S.— Flannels." 

She  confessed  her  deception  to  Jim,  adding  apolo- 
getically, "I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude  to  Alice,  but  it 
was  no  use  arguing,  and  the  letter  she  told  me  to  write 
wasn't  nve  a  bit.  It  was  so  polite  and  unenthusiastic 
that  he'd  have  thought  at  once  I  awfully  wanted  him 
to  come  and  was  afraid  of  showing  it." 

Stonehouse  laughed,  appreciating  her  wisdom. 
"You're  perfectly  right,  you  serpent.  Alice  doesn't 
understand  the  situation  as  we  do." 

Jermyn    accepted    the    invitation    with    appropriate 
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fervour,  and  duly  arrived,  immaculate  in  the  flannels 
demanded  of  him,  but  rather  redundant  in  apologies 
for  them.  He  conducted  himself  very  beautifully 
at  lunch  with  Mr.  Channing,  and  discussed  vegetable- 
culture  with  such  an  appearance  of  learning  that 
Sophy  positively  gaped,  almost  suspecting  him  of  the 
flattery  of  reading  up  the  subject  for  her  indirect 
benefit. 

Inevitably,  as  a  result,  Mr.  Channing  bore  him  away 
after  the  meal  to  what  Sophy  disrespectfully  termed 
the  cabbage-patch;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  release  the  guest  when 
Sophy  claimed  him  for  the  river.  "Daddy,  you  must 
let  him  come,"  she  protested.  "We're  meeting  Jim  at 
Selborne's  at  half -past  two,  and  it's  nearly  that  now." 

"If  you  were  advised  by  me,"  said  her  father  deject- 
edly, re-assuming  an  upright  position,  one  hand  on 
the  hinge  of  his  back  to  ease  its  rustiness,  "you  would 
stay  quietly  in  the  garden  till  after  tea  and  go  on  the 
river — if  you  must — in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The 
sun  strikes  upon  the  water  with  great  ferocity  at  this 
time  of  day.  I  think  it  a  most  unwise  proceeding  to 
venture  out." 

"Yes,  dear  Daddy,  it  is.  And  we'll  come  back  if 
we  find  the  sun  too  ferocious.  Now,  Mr.  Jermyn — 
or  we  shall  have  to  n.m  all  the  way,  which  would  be 
unwiser  still." 

Mr.  Channing  parted  regretfully  with  this  brother 
soul,  expressing  a  fervent  hope  of  another  visit;  and 
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having  possibly  achieved  his  aim,  Jermyn  started  off 
with  Sophy. 

Crossing  the  sunny  Common,  dotted  with  leisurely 
Sunday  groups  and  many  dogs,  she  said :  "Did  you 
really  know  all  that?    Or  were  you  just  making  up?" 

He  repeated  in  a  rather  cold  surprise — "Making  up?" 

"I  mean — well,  I  do  mean  just  that!  I'd  no  idea 
you  knew  all  about  onions  and  early  radishes  and 
things." 

"There  seemed  no  reason  to  discuss  them  with  you 
before.  I  was  afraid,  too,  they  wouldn't  greatly 
interest  you." 

"They  certainly  don't!"  agreed  Sophy  cheerfully, 
skipping  a  little  as  she  walked.  "But  why  were  you 
afraid?" 

He  hesitated;  and  she  added  teasingly,  "Were  you 
longing  all  the  time — at  the  dances  and  Frau  Schott's 
to  whisper  to  me  about  asparagus? — and  when  I 
thought  you  said  'soul,'  did  you  really  say  'virgin 
soil'?" 

"Now,  Miss  Channing,  you're  laughing  at  me  again! 
Just  as  you  did  in  Germany.  How  am  I  to  persuade 
you  to  take  me  seriously?" 

"Why,  you  nearly  did,  at  lunch.  I  was  awfully 
surprised  and  most  respectful  before  such — such — 
what  is  the  nice  word  Jim  uses? — I  always  mean  to 
bring  it  out  to  impress  people;  eri — eru — ?" 

"Erudition?  Ah,  I  should  like  to  think  I  could  lay 
claim  to  that." 
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She  disappointed  his  hope  by  saying  contentedly, 
"Jim  can.  He  can  tell  me  anything  I  want  to  know; 
if  he  chooses.  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  even 
understands  turnips  and  things,  but  I've  never  tried 
him  with  them.  I  hope  you  won't  try — I've  heard 
such  a  lot  about  them  to-day  already.  Talk  about 
books — as  you  used  to,  to  me ;  or  music." 

"Is  it  necessary  to  plan  our  conversation  beforehand? 
I  daresay  your  brother-in-law  will  prefer  to  choose  his 
own  topics.  And  I  hope  they  won't  exclude  you.  It's 
you  I  came  to  see,  you  know." 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Sophy,  without  undue  exhilara- 
tion. "I'm  the  only  one  you'd  seen  already.  Look, 
there's  the  river;  and  there's  Jim — and  John,  the 
darling.  That's  my  nephew,  Mr.  Jermyn.  Did  you 
know  I  was  an  aunt? — did  you  guess  it?" 

With  her  ankle-short  white  skirts,  her  thick  red- 
brown  plait  of  hair  still  lying  against  her  neck,  with 
the  inimitable  warmth  and  softness  and  glamour  of 
youth  in  the  texture  and  colour  of  her  skin  and  in  her 
eyes  as  she  laughed  up  at  him — with  these  things  so 
vividly  before  him,  the  young  man  had  to  laugh  too. 
"No,  I  shouldn't  readily  have  guessed  it !" 

But  her  dancing  steps  at  his  side,  the  day  being 
Sunday,  a  little  shocked  his  decorous  taste,  and  dis- 
appointed his  conception  of  her  as  already  a  young 
woman.  In  Germany  she  had  seemed,  though  still 
inclined  to  laugh  before  he  meant  her  to,  more  sedate, 
more    responsive    to    sentiment    and     sober    things. 
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Jermyn,  taking  himself  very  seriously  in  those  days, 
could  only  deplore  her  increase  in  levity.  His  serious- 
ness was,  unconsciously  perhaps,  too  much  a  pose  for 
him  to  brook  mockery  without  offence,  and  his  humour 
stopped  very  far  short  of  sharing  in  any  laughter 
against  himself. 

Stonehouse,  approaching  down  the  shady  river-road 
to  meet  them,  had  to  admit,  grudgingly,  that  in  ex- 
ternals this  friend  of  Sophy's  fulfilled  all  reasonable 
demands;  though  the  perfection  of  his  apparel  a  little 
oppressed  the  older  man.  Jermyn's  voice  also  bore 
out  Sophy's  testimony  as  to  its  niceness;  though  there 
again  the  hypercritical  Stonehouse  felt  immediately  a 
little  weighted  by  its  suggestion  of  earnestness.  In- 
heriting his  mother's  talent  for  wrapping  all  emotion 
in  a  cloak  of  lightness,  he  shuddered  away  from  con- 
versational intensity  as  did  Alice  from  emotion  itself. 

He  took  charge  of  the  punt,  with  John  at  his  feet, 
leaving  Sophy  and  her  guest  to  entertain  each  other 
at  the  further  end.  For  a  time  she  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  this  isolation,  only  now  and  then  catching 
Jim's  eye  in  a  mute  friendly  greeting,  said:  "This 
has  to  be  done,  hasn't  it?" — though  Jim,  in  a  contrary 
mood,  refused  so  to  acknowledge  it.  But  growing 
restless  or  bored,  she  presently  insisted  on  relieving 
him  at  his  post,  and  he  took  her  place  by  Jermyn,  the 
two  of  them  watching  her — sleeves  rolled  up,  hat  dis- 
carded, punting  absorbedly — with  emotions  that  must 
have  borne  the  least  resemblance  possible  between  two 
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masculine  beings,  in  spite  of  the  common  denominator 
of  admiration. 

Not  too  much  occupied  with  her  scarcely  perfected 
art  of  punting  to  give  some  inward  attention  to  out- 
ward affairs,  she  projected  thoughtfully  into  a  silence 
that  had  fallen  between  those  two  men:  "Whenever 
you  see  a  man  and  woman  together  and  they're  neither 
talking  nor  holding  hands,  you  always  find  she  has  a 
wedding-ring." 

John,  rolling  on  his  cushion  and  holding  one  leg  in 
the  air,  observed,  "Mummy  has  a  wedding-ring.  She 
hangs  it  on  my  nose." 

"As  good  a  use  for  it  as  the  more  accepted,"  said  his 
father. 

Sophy  pursued :  "Have  you  noticed  it,  Jim?  Have 
you,  Mr.  Jermyn?"  She  rested  from  her  labours, 
keeping  the  pole  close  to  the  side  of  the  punt  so  that 
it  kept  gently  on  its  way,  the  water  kissing  its  sides 
with  gentle  slaps.    "Isn't  any  one  going  to  answer  me?" 

"John  spoke  up  very  handsomely,  I  thought,"  said 
Stonehouse. 

"I  think,"  put  in  Jermyn  with  a  slightly  superior 
smile,  "Miss  Channing  wants  a  more  serious  answer. 
Don't  you,  Miss  Channing?" 

Sophy,  who  had  wished  for  one  until  he  spoke,  lost 
her  desire  at  once.  Some  hands  fall  too  heavily  upon 
a  topic.  Jermyn — to  her  youth  and  in  a  different 
environment  a  rather  intriguing  personality — seemed 
now  to  compare  very  ill  with  Jim.    But  having  a  kind 
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soul  beneath  her  banter,  she  said  mildly,  "Yes,  I  think 
I  do." 

"As  our  guest,"  said  Stonehouse  lazily,  "Jermyn 
has  the  privilege  of  speaking  first." 

"I'm  not  at  all  sure  I'm  prepared  to  exercise  the 
privilege!  'I  must  have  notice  of  that  question,* 
as  they  say  so  evasively  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Sophy  smiled  politely.  "Do  they  say  that?  Well, 
never  mind;  I'll  ask  it  again  next  time  I  see  you. 
I  only  meant  that  if  it's  true — what  I  thought — it 
would  help  one's  guessing  if  one  couldn't  see  a  person's 
hand." 

"Better  to  keep  guessing,"  said  Stonehouse.  "The 
possible  is  much  more  interesting  than  the  probable; 
and  wedding-rings  have  a  migratory  tendency,  anyway. 
It  doesn't  do  to  rely  on  them." 

Jermyn  cast  a  glance  of  ofif ended  alarm  at  his  neigh- 
bour's bland  profile.  "The  girl's  only  seventeen,"  he 
thought.  "Rather  strong  meat,  surely.  He  ought  to 
be  more  careful." 

John  here  created  a  diversion  by  remarking  ab- 
stractedly, "Mummy  said  I  could  have  two  of  the 
chocolate  cakes  in  that  hamper."  And  Sophy  realised 
it  was  tea-time. 

Stonehouse  had  been  holding  in  reserve  an  injunc- 
tion to  bring  the  guest  to  supper  at  Mallow  if  he  proved 
promising.  Bored  and  irritated  with  the  young  man 
himself,  he  was  secretly  vexed  with  Sophy  for  having 
presumably  shown  him  some  favour  in  Germany;  and 
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though  nearly  convinced  that  she  too  regretted,  he 
mahciously  produced  AHce's  invitation,  unkindly  rejoic- 
ing in  her  sister's  covert  glance  of  dismay. 

Jermyn  accepted  readily,  but  again  referred  to  his 
"informal  garb."  "The  commands  of  this  lady  had  to 
be  obeyed."  Sophy  remembered  his  using  the  same 
phrase,  among  many  of  the  kind,  to  her  father. 

Stonehouse  reassured  him,  pointing  out  that  any 
other  style  of  clothing  on  the  river  would  have  given 
his  companions  greater  pain;  and  shortly  afterwards 
John's  ill-dissimulated  symptoms  of  fatigue  demanding 
an  early  return,  they  paddled  rather  silently  home. 

Supper  proved  a  greater  success.  The  guest  found 
a  more  congenial  spirit  in  Mrs.  Jim,  who  was  gracious 
to  his  earnestness ;  and  Stonehouse  had  to  admit  that 
on  concrete  topics  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  intelli- 
gence. The  abstract  and  the  personal  were  apparently 
his  weaker  points;  as  has  been  the  case  with  other 
men.  Many,  indeed,  have  only  marred  their  chances 
of  acceptance  by  proposing  marriage.  .  .  . 

Later  on  Mr.  Jermyn  was  persuaded  to  sing,  and 
though  the  preliminaries  entailed  a  descent  once  more 
to  his  less  fortunate  manner,  Stonehouse  had  again 
to  make  allowance  for  Sophy's  toleration. 

"If  he  confined  his  conversation  to — say — etymology, 
music,  and,  I  gather,  dancing,  he  might  have  a  chance 
with  her.  But,  thank  God,  he  won't.  He's  the  con- 
scientious cavalier."  His  eyes  turned  to  Sophy's  profile 
at  the  piano,  all  the  hostility  gone  from  her  lifted  face. 
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And    under    his    breath    he    said:      "You    dear    and 
beautiful  cliild.  .  .  ." 


VII 


Alice  was  extremely  pleased  with  Jermyn.  Stone- 
house  early  recognised  her  approval ;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  taken  aback  when  that  night,  while  he 
supposed  her  to  be  dropping  to  sleep  in  her  punctual, 
orderly  fashion,  that  faintly  despised  an  inability  to 
sleep,  she  suddenly  said :  "That's  a  very  nice,  present- 
able, intelligent  young  man,  Jim.  I  think  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  like  Sophy." 

Stonehouse  gasped,  and  turning  on  his  back  gaped 
incredulously  at  the  darkness  of  their  bedroom. 
"Encouraged,  Alice?" 

"Yes;  I  mean  we  must  ask  him  down  and  let  him 
see  more  of  her.  She's  quite  an  attractive  child, 
though  a  little  hoydenish  still." 

"I  don't  agree  to  the  last.  She's  certainly  attrac- 
tive. .  .  .  Do  you  seriously  believe  that  very  correct 
young  man  is  the  one  in  need  of  encouragement?" 

"Oh,  of  course  I  see  he  likes  her  already.  But  there's 
a  long  gap  between  liking  a  pretty  child  and  deciding 
to  marry  her." 

"Undeniably.  And  between  that  and  the  event,  .  .  . 
Isn't  the  child's  decision  to  be  considered?" 

"Not     very     seriously,"     said      Alice     tranquilly. 
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"Sophy's  too  young  and  inexperienced  at  present  to 
indulge  in  comparisons.  An  atmosphere  of  general 
approval  would  probably  convince  her  that  her  judg- 
ment was  right  in  asking  him  here." 

Stonehouse,  always  alert  for  a  side  issue,  said: 
"I  didn't  know  you  dealt  in  atmospheres,  my  dear." 

"I  daresay  there  are  several  things,"  she  observed  a 
little  coldly,  "that  you  don't  know  about  me.  Men 
aren't  always  very  astute." 

Stonehouse  folded  his  arms  under  his  head  and, 
sheltered  by  darkness,  smiled.  "This  man's  astute- 
ness is  certainly  very  much  astray  if  you're  right 
about  Sophy.  .  .  .  My  own  impression  was  that  she 
had  only  to  lift  a  finger! — And  that  she'll  never  dream 
of  lifting  it." 

Alice's  gentle  laugh  had  a  touch  of  patronage  for 
the  disabilities  of  his  sex.  "I  think  you'll  find  that 
other  people's  fingers  will  make  hers  more  ready  to 
lift !  The  fact  that  you  and  I  wish  her  to  do  this 
thing  would  have  a  lot  of  weight  with  Sophy — besides 
influencing  her  opinion  of  the  thing  itself." 

"There  I  agree,  up  to  a  point.  She'd  always  hate 
to  hurt  us.  .  .  .  But  you  see,  Alice,  in  this  instance 
her  docility  isn't  in  danger  of  being  exploited.  I 
don't  in  the  least  wish  her  to  like  Jermyn.  I  don't 
intend  to  lift  fingers  for  her  imitation.  I  think  him 
less  suited  to  her  than  any  man  I  can  remember  at 
the  moment." 

He  heard  Alice  draw  a  suddenly  exasperated  breath. 
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Patient  with  most  of  his  uncomprehended  arguments, 
she  was  not  much  used  to  final  opposition  from  him; 
he  gave  his  tiresome  opinions  and  left  her  actions 
generally  unimpeded.  She  said  now,  with  hostility, 
"You  really  are  very  contrary  sometimes.  Why  are 
they  so  unsuited?  He's  educated  and  well-bred  and 
good-looking.  He  sings  quite  delightfully,  and  Sophy 
adores  music.  I  gather  from  her  he  dances  equally 
well.  He's  the  right  age.  .  .  .  Where  does  your 
extreme  unsuitability  come  in?" 

Stonehouse  said :  "There's  such  a  thing  as  tempera- 
ment, Alice.  Those  other  things  weigh  light  as  a 
feather  against  incompatibility.  .  .  ." 

"But  do  they?  It's  a  truism  that  opposites  are  best 
suited  in  marriage.  And  the  less  temperament  a  girl 
has  the  better,  in  my  humble  opinion;  if  she's  going 
to  make  a  good  wife." 

Stabbing  him  with  their  vividness,  Harry  Clowes* 
words  came  back  to  Jim.  "The  best  ingredient  for  a 
mistress  and  the  worst  for  a  wife.  .  ,  ." 

The  pain  of  memories  roused  by  those  words  kept 
him  silent.  And  Alice  added  in  increasing  vexation, 
"You  attach  far  too  much  value  to  temperament.  It's 
a  sort  of  obsession  with  you.  .  .  .  Half  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  the  world — half  the  harm  that's  done — is  the 
result  of  giving  way  to  temperament." 

Stonehouse  laughed  softly,  feeling  on  his  closed 
eyelids  the  wetness  of  tears,  tribute  to  that  wounding 
vision   of    Betty    Clowes.     "And   the   other    half   to 
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its  suppression.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  that,  in  your 
wisdom.  .  .  .  Haven't  we  had  this  conversation  before? 
It  seems  painfully  familiar." 

He  felt  her  draw  herself  further  from  him.  "Oh, 
very  well.  ...  I  won't  speak  any  more.  .  .  ."  To 
his  utter  surprise  he  heard  her  very  softly  crying. 

"My  dear,  my  dear.  .  .  ."  He  rolled  over  and  put 
his  arm  round  her.  "Alice,  don't.  I  loathe  hurting 
you  .  .  .  loathe  myself  for  hurting  you.  .  ,  .  What's 
the  matter  with  us,  Alice?  Why  do  we  do  this  to 
each  other?  Is  it" — he  tried  a  forlorn  jest — "a  matter 
of  temperament?" 

Contriving  to  instil  a  note  of  injured  dignity  into 
her  muffled  and  shaken  voice,  she  said,  "Please  go  to 
sleep  now.    We'll  drop  the  discussion." 

"How  can  I  go  to  sleep  if  you're  crying?  Alice, 
I  know  I'm  rather  an  ill-conditioned  beast  sometimes, 
but  do  forgive  me.  Turn  over,  my  dear,  and  let  me 
hold  you  properly.  .  .  .  And  forgive  me." 

But  the  weakness  of  tearful  reconciliation  did  not 
appeal  to  Alice.  She  was  vexed  with  herself  for  even 
the  weakness  of  tears,  but  had  a  suspicion  that  it 
might  be  salutary  to  prolong  his  ensuing  discomfort. 
So  without  moving,  and  with  a  commendable  gentle- 
ness that  should  augment  his  remorse,  she  said,  "I'd 
rather  you  let  me  alone.  .  .  .  We'd  better  both  go  to 
sleep.  .  .  .  Please  take  your  arm  away;  it's  rather 
hot." 

Stonehouse  removed  his  arm. 
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Undeterred  by  that  nocturnal  disagreement,  she  took 
in  hand  without  delay  the  business  of  encouraging 
Arthur  Jermyn  to  hke  her  young  sister;  and  Stone- 
house  found  to  his  astonishment  and  annoyance  that 
she  had  already  invited  him  to  Mallow  for  some 
days,  before  the  removal  of  the  household  to  the  sea- 
side. 

Mr.  Channing  mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  unaware 
that  he  was  breaking  unwelcome  news.  "I  shall  enjoy 
meeting  him  again,"  he  said  in  his  delightful  tones. 
"There  are  not  many  young  men  of  my  acquaintance 
who  take  the  trouble  to  chat  to  an  old  fellow  about 
his  hobby — or  have  any  understanding  of  it,  in  this 
case.  "^  was  very  much  struck  with  his  intelligence 
and  courtesy.  Will  you  have  a  cigar,  Jim?  My 
exchequer  doesn't  run  to  them,  but  your  father  very 
kindly  made  me  a  most  generous  present  from  his 
store  when  he  left  Mallow." 

Reminded  of  that  departure,  Stonehouse,  accepting 
the  cigar,  felt  an  odd  twinge  of  homesickness  for  the 
original  donor ;  and  catching  sight  of  Sophy  picking 
flowers  in  the  garden,  he  murmured  vaguely  of  a 
message  from  Alice,  and  went  out  to  her.  "Sophia, 
will  you  come  to  Westermount  with  me  to-day? 
They'd  love  to  see  you." 

"Bless  them."  She  drew  off  her  loose  glove  and 
held  the  flowers  to  his  nose.  "I'd  love  to  go.  Shall 
we  bicycle?" 

"If  you  won't  be  tired.     I'll  call   for  you  at  two. 
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Alice  has  got  some  ancient  dames  of  the  parish  coming 
to  measure  longcloth,  or  some  such  thing,  and  it's  too 
hot  to  face  them.     Goodbye." 

On  the  way  to  Westermount,  the  thought  of  Jermyn 
recurring  distastefully,  he  said,  "Alice  has  taken  a 
fancy,  it  seems,  to  your  Heidelberg  friend.  I  hear 
he's  bidden  to  Mallow." 

"I  know  .  .  .  It's  very  kind  of  her." 

"You  do  appreciate  it?  The  kindness  is  meant  for 
you." 

"Oh.  Is  it?"  Her  eyes  came  round  to  him,  a  little 
embarrassed,  but  twinkling.  "Isn't  it  more  polite  to 
say  it's  for  him?" 

"Why,  yes,  Sophy;  that's  my  view.  But  Alice 
spreads  her  kindness  over  a  larger  surface  than  we  do. 
.  .  .  She  thinks  you'll  like  him  to  come." 

Sophy  looked  away.  "I  suppose  she  thinks  I  ought 
to.  I  brought  him  here,  more  or  less,  and  I  ought  to 
be  grateful  that  he's  approved.  ...  Is  that  what  you 
mean?" 

"That  and  a  bit  more.  You  do  want  him  to  come, 
I  suppose?" 

"It'll  be  rather  jolly,"  said  Sophy  non-committally. 
Stonehouse  fancied  an  unexplained  lack  of  candour 
in  her  reply,  and  felt  himself  shut  out  from  the  work- 
ings of  a  mind,  the  stirring  of  a  heart,  that  had  been 
always  peculiarly  open  to  his  inspection.  Uneasiness  as 
to  the  cause  of  that  un-Sophylike  reticence  came  upon 
him ;  he  said  no  more,  but  felt  suddenly  depressed,  and 
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conscious  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.    "Let's  walk  up  this 
hill,  my  dear.    These  ageing  limbs  do  fail." 

In  old  Mr.  Stonehouse,  now  past  seventy,  lingered  a 
temperamental  weakness  for  pretty  girls,  and  a  new 
susceptibility  to  the  flattery  of  their  attentions.  Sophy 
Channing  unconsciously  ministered  to  that  vanity, 
whose  pathos  had  access  to  her  heart  rather  than  her 
brain,  by  giving  him  a  genuine  afifection  and  interest 
in  all  his  concerns;  and  the  big  old  man,  with  his  still 
fresh  clear  skin  and  bright  eyes,  had  an  equal  fondness 
for  her,  privately  comparing  her  with  his  son's  wife 
to  the  Instinctive  Spinster's  considerable  disadvantage. 
Mr.  Stonehouse  bitterly  regretted,  in  fact,  the  mis- 
management, human  or  divine,  that  had  permitted  ten 
years  to  elapse  between  the  respective  births  of  those 
sisters.  "Little  Sophy  at  seventeen  would  have  knocked 
Madam  Alice's  chances  on  the  head,"  he  thought 
resentfully.    "Why  was  the  boy  in  such  a  hurry?" 

He  and  Mrs.  Stonehouse  were  sitting  in  large  easy 
chairs  on  the  lawn,  shaded  by  an  ancient  yew-tree 
that  represented  for  them  the  lost  cedars  of  Mallow, 
when  Jim  and  Sophy  arrived,  hot  and  thirsty  from 
their  ride.  The  older  pair,  in  spite  of  knitting  on  the 
knees  of  one  and  the  Observer  on  the  other's,  had  an 
aspect  of  recent  Sunday  slumber;  but  Mrs.  Stonehouse, 
her  stoutness  increased  to  a  rather  formidable  bulk, 
insisted  on  complete  awakeness  and  the  energy  required 
for  finding  suitable  refreshment.    On  her  return  from 
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that  quest,  followed  by  a  maid  with  its  results  on  a  tray, 
she  found  Jim  alone  in  his  father's  chair,  Mr.  Stone- 
house  having  borne  Sophy  away,  drinkless,  to  inspect 
his  rock-garden,  which  was  to  his  ageing  and  simplified 
heart  as  were  Mr.  Channing's  hens  to  his. 

"The  poor  child!  How  can  she  enjoy  rock  plants 
with  a  mouth  full  of  dust?  Here's  her  limejuice  all 
ready,  and  the  fizzle  going  flat.  Never  mind,  she  shall 
have  some  more.  I  thought  you'd  like  whisky,  Jimmy, 
but  you  can  take  which  you  like.  How's  Alice? — and 
my  dear  John  ?" 

"John  seems  to  me  quite  boorish  in  the  matter  of 
health.  Never  an  ache  or  pain  to  keep  him  quiet  and 
give  us  peace.  I  don't  mention  the  fact  to  Alice,  being 
tactful,  but  John's  constitution  is  pure  Stonehouse. 
Poor  old  Mr.  Channing  never  bequeathed  such  ob- 
streperous health." 

"Nonsense,  now,  my  dear.  Alice  and  Sophy  always 
look  pictures  of  it,  though  Alice  hasn't  much  colour. 
I  daresay  Mr.  Channing's  not  so  delicate  as  he  feels; 
it's  just  his  way  of  asking  for  a  little  attention.  He's 
not  had  very  much,  I'm  afraid." 

Stonehouse,  refreshed,  began  to  fill  his  pipe.  "So 
desperately  dull  a  dog  that  he  invites  study.  .  .  . 
I've  often  given  attention  to  the  problem  of  how  he 
came  by  his  wife.  One  almost  suspects  that  hand- 
some but  high-handed  lady  of  having  undertaken  the 
preliminaries  herself." 

"Nobody  ever  solves  that  sort  of  problem,  Jimmy. 
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There's  hardly  a  couple  in  the  world  not  to  be  as- 
tonished at.  And  one's  as  surprised  at  one's  own  mar- 
riage as  any  one  else's !" 

"You've  recovered  from  surprise,  surely,  Mother?" 

Mrs.  Stonehouse  chuckled,  the  sound  seeming  to 
struggle  upwards  through  the  ripples  of  her  chin.  "My 
surprise  was  more  for  your  father,  my  dear.  How  he 
ever  wanted  a  dowdy  little  thing  like  me — !  Never 
mind,  I  daresay  I've  lasted  better  than  some.  .  .  . 
Are  you  and  Alice  surprised  at  each  other,  Jimmy?" 

Stonehouse  laughed.  "I  believe,  you  discreet  person, 
that's  the  first  personal  question  you've  ever  asked 
in  your  life !  It's  flustered  me  so  I  hardly  know  how 
to  answer." 

"Then  don't  answer.  Unless  you  want  to.  .  .  ." 
Mrs.  Stonehouse  had  not  broken  the  habit  of  a  lifetime 
for  nothing — or  hoped  it  was  not  for  nothing.  She 
had  long  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the  success 
of  her  son's  marriage;  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
years  that  had  yielded  no  confidence  from  him,  she 
felt  she  could  not  be  accused  of  indecent  haste  in 
making  inquiry. 

Her  lack  of  insistence  achieved  its  end.  Stonehouse 
stretched  his  legs  and  leant  his  head  against  the  back 
of  the  chair,  staring  up  into  the  dark  green  depths  of 
the  yew-tree  above.  "I'm  not  sure  about  Alice,"  he 
said  slowly,  "but  I  ...  I  have  had  my  moments  of 
surprise  .  .  .  bewilderment  ...  a  'what  am  I  doing 
in  this  galley'  feeling.  .  .  .  That's  possibly  universal. 
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Yet  externally  there  should  be  no  surprise  on  my 
part.  .  .  .  One  suffers  in  proportion  to  one's  capacity 
for  exploring  internals.  There  should  be  a  law  against 
it  ...  a  clause,  anyhow,  in  the  marriage  service. 
*I  vow  and  promise  not  to  dissect.'  ...  I  rather 
think  it  should  be  made  a  ground  for  divorce,  on  the 
score  of  cruelty.  'My  client,  m'lud,  suffered  daily 
from  the  most  heartless  analysis.'  .  .  .  Fortunately, 
it's  a  form  of  torture  of  which  the  victim  is  often 
blandly  unconscious.  Yet  that  very  unawareness  goads 
the  inquisitor  to  more  ingenious  efforts.  .  .  .  Any- 
thing to  penetrate — to  draw  a  little  blood.  .  .  .  Ah, 
it's  a  degrading  process.    .    .    ." 

Mrs.  Stonehouse  adjusted  her  knitting  needles;  the 
contours  of  her  figure  necessitated  their  being  held 
somewhat  high  to  be  in  view.  "Are  you  so  sure, 
Jimmy,  you  don't  penetrate?" 

"Oh,  I  draw  blood  sometimes.  .  .  .  And  feel  rather 
sick  at  the  sight.  But  it's  not  the  sort  I  want.  A  few 
pale  drops  from  some  stagnating  vein.  .  .  .  My  dear 
Mother,  I'm  talking  vast  nonsense.  You  see  what 
comes  of  your  first  indiscretion — and  on  so  hot  a  day." 

He  shut  his  eyes,  and  remiained  so  long  still  and 
silent  that  his  mother,  looking  at  him  from  time  to 
time  with  eyes  in  which  trouble  never  showed,  thought 
he  was  asleep.  But  presently,  without  moving,  he 
smiled  at  her  and  murmured  :  "Of  course  I  exaggerate. 
Things  aren't  so  bad  as  that." 

"Of  course  not.     No  one  ever  stated  a  case  quite 
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fairly ;  no  one  ever  even  sees  it  so,  if  it  touches  them- 
selves. .  .  .  But  Jimmy,  in  all  this  analysis  business 
— what  about  Alice  ?    How  does  she  feel  ?" 

"The  extraordinary  thing  is,"  he  said,  "I  believe 
she's  happy !  How  or  why,  God  knows,  but  she  thinks 
our  marriage  is  as  successful  as  any  marriage  is  likely 
to  be  that  includes  the  sad  necessity  of  a  male 
partner.  .  .  .  She  has,  of  course,  a  deep  contempt — a 
sort  of  would-be  righteous  contempt  and  distaste  for 
the — the  physical  conventions.  .  .  .  She  observes  a 
minimum  as  a  species  of  concession  to  man's  inferiority. 
It  reinforces  her  respect  for  feminine  sanctity.  .  .  . 
Oh,  she  has  a  strange  mind,  my  pretty  Alice." 

"Isn't  she  perhaps  a  little  unlucky" — suggested  his 
mother  in  her  unemphatic,  undisturbed  way — "in  being 
thrown  up  against  some  one — something — she  can't 
understand?  I  daresay  there  are  lots  of  men — with 
less  strange  minds  than  you,  Jimmy — who'd  make  her 
happy  enough." 

"But  I  tell  you  she  is  happy!  That's  the  damnable 
part.    To  be  so  blind  to  the  dream !" 

"She  may  have  her  own  ways  of  dreaming.  We 
don't  all  dream  alike;  and  if  only  a  little  dream  comes 
true  it  seems  very  nice  to  the  dreamer." 

He  sighed.  "I  suppose  so.  But  I'd  rather  have 
the  big  dream,  beyond  possessing,  than  your  little 
captured  affairs.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know  I'm  a  hopeless,  un- 
practical, impossible  person!  No  doubt  'England  hath 
need'  of  Alices.     The  backbone  of  the  nation,  etc., 
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doesn't  want  dreams.  .  .  .  Yet  after  all,  my  dear 
mother,  what  about  your  responsibility?  You  must 
have  fed  my  poor  embryo  with  those  dangerous  things 
to  have  been  delivered  of  so  incorrigible  a  dreamer!" 

His  mother  said:  "Ay,  no  doubt  I  dreamed  my 
own  dreams  those  days.  Of  myself  and  your  father 
and  you.    .     .    .    Mothers  can't  be  cured  of  that." 

"The  dreams  are  made  of  very  different  stuff  in 
different  mothers,  though.  I  can't  fancy  Alice  indulg- 
ing in  our  sort  on  John's  behalf.  My  fear  is  that  she 
fed  him  with  none  of  that  precious  folly.  I  wish  my 
son  nothing  but  good  but  I  do  wish  him  dreams." 

Mrs.  Stonehouse  said  presently,  "Has  it  ever  struck 
you  that  you  may  be  a  bit  difficult  to  live  with  some- 
times ?" 

"Of  course  it  has.  I  must  be  most  trying.  But  I 
think  I  might  not  be  if  I  were  taken  the  right 
way.  .  .  ." 

"Ah !"  His  mother  sighed  and  smiled,  screwing  up 
her  eyes  at  him.  "That  means  'given  all  you  want,' 
my  dear !  We  could  most  of  us  be  much  pleasanter  if 
that  happened.  It's  when  it  doesn't  that  virtue 
shines.  .  .  .  We  all  think  'if  only  things  were  dif- 
ferent, how  different  we  could  be.'  Yet  after  all,  it's 
a  fallacy,  my  lad.  We  take  our  sad  selves  with  us 
through  all  the  funny  places." 

"Dear  wiseacre,"  he  said  affectionately,  "masquerad- 
ing as  a  simple  old  lady!  .  .  .  You're  very  right 
though.     But  some  circumstances  are  more — flattering 
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— than  others,  to  those,  sad  selves.  And  it's  very  hard 
to  say  how  far  circumstances  control  us  or  we 
them,  .  .  .  My  nature  caused  me,  for  some  reason,  to 
marry  Alice;  and  now — for  the  same  or  a  new  set  of 
reasons — causes  me  to  be  sometimes  a  little  vexed 
about  it.  .  .  ."  He  changed  the  subject  after  a  moment 
with  apparent  abruptness.  "Our  little  Sophy  has  a 
follower !  He's  a  pedantic,  self-satisfied  sort  of  ass  to 
my  mind,  but  Alice  likes  him,  and  is  busy  trying  to 
further  the  affair." 

"Does  Sophy  want  it  furthered?" 

"I'm  not  sure,"  he  said,  frowning.  "For  the  first 
time,  I'm  not  quite  sure  about  Sophy.  And  I  resent 
the  sensation." 

His  mother  produced  again  her  comfortable  symptom 
of  mirth.  "In  your  case  it's  immaterial,  but  mystery's 
the  beginning  of  charm  for  men — or  we're  told  so. 
Little  Sophy's  growing  up  if  she's  getting  hard  to  read." 

"That  may  be  it,  of  course,"  he  agreed,  with  vague 
dissatisfaction.  "Here  she  comes,  more  parched  than 
any  rock  plant  owned  by  Father.  He's  rather  like 
Nature — 'so  careful  of  the  type,  so  careless  of  the 
single  life.'  .  .  .  Sophia,  here's  your  drink ;  the 
'fizzle  has  gone  flat,'  but  it's  still  recognisably  damp," 

VIII 

Jermyn  arrived  at  Mallow  the  following  Friday ;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  atmosphere  Mrs.  Jim  had  gathered 
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a  party  to  meet  him  at  dinner  that  night.  Dr.  Croft, 
of  Wringley,  came  with  his  wife,  that  late  widow  of 
Fancy,  bride  now  of  another;  also  Mrs.  Jack  Ripley, 
whose  husband's  invalidism  permitted  of  her  being 
asked  without  him.  And  Alice,  cleaving  a  little  to  any 
sort  of  convention,  had  mechanically  invited  Hartley 
Sturgeon,  accepted  by  Cranstoun  as  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Mrs.  Ripley's  rather  straying  affections. 

Surveying  her  dinner-table  and  the  candle-lit  faces 
above  it,  Alice  had  a  moment  of  unaccustomed  imagina- 
tion, remembering  the  one-time  partiality  of  Nellie 
Marchland  for  Jim.  She  mentally  transposed  the  large 
white  shoulders  that  were  Mrs.  Croft's, — athleticism 
symbolised  by  a  line  of  sunburn  above  the  white — 
to  her  own  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  paused 
to  consider,  with  a  dim  smile  of  content,  Jim's  degree 
of  appreciation  in  such  a  situation;  there  being  how- 
ever, to  her  decorous  mind,  a  hint  of  impropriety  in 
the  accompanying  vision  of  herself  seated  permanently 
opposite  the  pink,  fair-bearded,  spectacled  features  of 
Anthony  Croft,  imagination  flickered  and  went  out. 

Stonehouse  also  regarded  the  plump  whiteness  of 
Mrs.  Croft's  exposed  neck  and  arms  with  a  reminiscent 
eye.  Such  attraction  as  Nellie  Marchland  may  have 
had  for  him  in  a  less  fastidious  youth,  was  wholly 
gone,  but  he  too  saw  her  momentarily  at  the  head 
of  his  table;  and,  prone  before  the  miracle  of  human 
possibility  in  marriage,  wondered — with  a  smile  far 
different    from   his   wife's — whether   after   all    Nellie 
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might  not  have  reached  a  Httle  nearer  the  absurd 
heights  of  his  conjugal  dream.  But  hearing  her  loud, 
jolly  laugh,  detecting  the  sure  promise  of  a  double 
chin,  he  thought,  "No.  .  .  ."  And  with  a  softened 
heart  glanced  at  Alice.  Nothing  external  in  that  person 
or  personality  could  ever  offend  him;  she  was  so 
beautifully  right  in  all  those  external  things  which 
he  extravagantly  demanded  in  addition  to  their  inward 
equivalents.  And  he  deplored  his  discontent,  his 
ineradicable,  relentless  dissection  of  psychic  processes, 
machinery  too  delicate  for  such  rough  handling, 
"Could  any  soul  survive  such  treatment?"  But,  sigh- 
ing, he  knew  that  for  some  souls  his  hand  might 
have  been  less  ungentle  in  its  probings.  It  was  only 
upon  the  particular  quality  of  her  shortcomings  that 
his  scalpel  fell. 

To  informalise  a  gathering  at  which  Sophy,  so 
essential  as  a  surface  for  atmospheric  influence,  might 
not  officially  be  present  in  view  of  her  still  plaited  hair, 
Alice  had  included  Tod  Marchland,  and  Maggie  Fulton, 
a  friend  of  Sophy's  in  the  same  indeterminate  stage 
of  girlhood  only  then  beginning  to  know  the  title  of 
"flapper."  Those  two  young  couples — if  Jermyn  in 
the  mature  urbanity  of  his  social  manner  could  be  so 
classed — faced  each  other  half-way  down  the  table, 
leaving  their  elders  for  the  host  and  hostess. 

Stonehouse  had  a  more  kindly  eye  for  Tod  than  for 
Jermyn,  neglecting  in  his  unpractical  fashion  the  com- 
parison of  eligibleness  with  regard  to  Sophy.    Tod  had 
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his  sister's  big  shoulders  and  healthy  open  face,  and 
such  qualities  of  the  cavalier  as  he  might  possess  were 
spontaneous  and  unconscious.  He  mouthed  no  phrases 
in  relation  to  virgin  souls,  but  talked  cheerfully,  with 
a  mouth  rather  full  of  more  mundane  things,  of  golf 
and  his  prospects  of  it  during  the  coming  holidays. 
Stonehouse  saw  amusedly  that  Jermyn  eyed  and  heard 
the  athletic  young  man  with  a  faint  disgust. 

Maggie  Fulton,  Sophy's  shy  adorer,  was  negligible 
quantity,  and  might  have  been,  save  to  herself  and 
for  sitting  purposes,  an  empty  chair. 

Mrs.  Ripley,  catching  a  word  of  Tod's,  turned  to 
him  graciously.  "You're  going  to  Westward  Ho?  I 
do  envy  you.  I  was  there  at  Easter  and  enjoyed  myself 
enormously — though  of  course,  poor  Jack  found  it  a 
little  dull.  By-the-way" — she  addressed  the  table  in 
general — "I  met  a  man  down  there — rather  an  enter- 
taining person — who  knew  this  part  of  the  world.  He 
mentioned  you,  Mr.  Stonehouse.  His  name  was  Clowes." 

Stonehouse,  meeting  her  handsome  eyes,  wondered 
in  passing  whether  her  speech  was  deliberate  or  ac- 
cidental; but  he  answered  at  once:  "Clowes  used  to 
live  here;  at  Willow  Lodge  in  Ferry  Road.  But  he 
left  a  long  time  ago." 

Nellie  Croft,  who  was  making  a  kindly  but  vain 
effort  to  reach  with  her  large  feet  the  feet  of  Mrs. 
Ripley  opposite,  could  not  control  a  movement  of  her 
eyes  to  Alice's  face. 
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She  gained  nothing  from  it.  Alice  was  sipping  her 
wine;  and  as  she  put  her  glass  down  she  said  only, 
"They  were  before  my  time.  I  was  a  little  girl  when 
they  were  here." 

Mrs.  Croft  recognised  a  possible  ambiguity  in  the 
first  part  of  that  calm  observation.  And  with  the 
colour  brighter  than  usual  in  her  fresh  face,  sorry 
both  for  Alice  and  for  Jim  who,  still  rather  dear  to 
her  heart,  might  be  suffering,  dived  into  the  subject 
with,  "I  wonder  what  the  Willow  Lodge  people  are 
like  now.  Nobody  seems  to  know  anything  about 
them." 

Mrs.  Ripley  said :  "It  changes  hands  so  often  I 
can't  keep  pace  with  the  tenants.  My  butcher,  who 
honours  me  with  small  confidences  while  he  saws  his 
joints,  once  told  me  in  a  lowered  voice  that  there  was 
a  'predoojice'  against  the  house.  It's  not  haunted,  is 
it?" 

"Oh  dear  no,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  distressed 
Mrs.  Croft  hurriedly. 

Conscious  or  not  of  an  element  of  discomfort  in 
some  of  her  hearers,  Mrs.  Ripley  devastatingly  pursued, 
"Did  Mr.  Clowes  leave  for  the  same  reason,  whatever 
it  is?" 

Sturgeon  tried  to  convey  a  warning  with  his  eye, 
but  Stonehouse  put  in  quietly,  "Clowes  left  on  account 
of  a  personal  tragedy.  His  wife,  who  was  a  friend  of 
mine,  went  out  of  her  mind.  Tod,  you're  not  drink- 
ing anything." 
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Mrs.  Ripley's  "Oh  how  horrible!"  was  drowned  in 
the  wave  of  conversation  that  the  Crofts  and  Sturgeon 
succeeded  in  launching.  And  Stonehouse,  uncompelled 
to  take  part,  was  free  for  a  time  to  pursue  his  own 
thoughts,  to  feel  and  to  remember.  He  remembered 
with  sharpness  that  on  that  very  evening,  twelve  years 
ago  now,  he  had  stood  in  Clowes'  library,  hearing  him 
say — "Except  for  you.  .  .  ."  For  a  long  time  he  had 
kept  that  bitter  anniversary  in  his  heart,  and  was  sorry 
and  ashamed  to  find  that  he  had  for  once  forgotten. 
"Yet  one  can  only  exist  in  any  degree  of  comfort  by 
sloughing  off  past  pains,"  he  thought,  to  excuse  his 
omission.  "Perhaps  when  I'm  my  father's  age  I  may 
forget  that  this  marriage  of  mine  ever  had  its  griefs 
for  me."  He  looked  up  the  table,  across  its  pink  and 
mauve  carnations,  at  Alice;  and  wondered  rather 
wistfully  if  she  knew  how  nearly  Mrs.  Ripley's  ques- 
tion had  touched  him — if,  knowing,  she  felt  pity  for 
him,  or  merely  hostility  and  condemnation  and  superior 
distaste — or  only  alarm  at  a  threat  to  the  tranquillity  of 
her  party.  "Can  a  social  event  really  have  more 
significance  for  the  human  mind  than  an  emotion — a, 
human  tragedy?"  To  his  own  mind  that  possibility 
was  incredible;  yet  such  part  of  him  as  was  practical 
recognised  that  to  the  majority  of  both  sexes  distaste 
and  fear  greet  any  demand  made  upon  its  emotional 
comprehension.  Embarrassment  darkens  the  horizon. 
A  laugh  or  a  song  or  a  dance  relieves  it,  banishing  that 
transient  vision  of  reality;  and  unthinking  comfort. 
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a     bright     blankness,     breathes     again     upon     those 
minds.  .  .  . 

Jermyn  and  Sophy  provided  after-dinner  music; 
and  Jermyn  sang  so  admirably  that  Stonehouse,  know- 
ing Sophy's  response  to  that  particular  form  of  beauty, 
trembled  again  for  her  safety — in  which  his  own 
seemed  queerly  involved.  Standing  by  the  window, 
he  met  her  eyes  for  a  moment  across  the  piano,  in 
whose  polished  surface  colour  was  reflected  from  a 
bowl  of  roses  under  the  lamp;  and  those  eyes,  their 
pupils  very  large  and  dark  in  the  bright  hazel  iris,  held 
for  once  none  of  that  special  recognition  and  greeting  of 
him  which  even  in  a  crowd  he  had  never  missed  before. 

He  leant  his  head  against  the  open  window,  acutely 
depressed,  and  thought  of  Betty  Clowes;  remembered 
her  eyes  and  hair,  her  hands  and  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
all  the  dear  wild  sweetness  of  her  ways.  And  the 
human  passion  in  him  that  Alice  so  gently  and  implaca- 
bly suppressed  and  condemned,  rose  in  his  heart  like  a 
wind  at  sea.  Sophy's  hands  on  the  piano — whose 
music  more  deeply  hurt  him  just  then — became  oddly 
confused  in  his  mind  with  Betty's  hands;  and  shutting 
his  eyes,  shutting  out  the  loveliness  of  his  garden  under 
a  yellow  moon,  he  thought,  "I  must  be  careful  what 
I  do.  .  .  ." 

When,  later,  Sophy  lifted  her  face  to  his  for  their 
usual  good-night,  he  said:  "I  think  I  won't  kiss  you. 
I  think  I've  caught  a  cold." 
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IX 

Jermyn  had  been  a  very  few  days  at  Mallow  before 
the  Comedy  dawned  on  Stonehouse,  always  too  open 
to  the  humours  of  the  least  comic  situation.  In  this 
instance  he  was  momentarily  staggered  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  jest ;  for  he  perceived  very  definitely  that 
he  need  have  no  fears  for  Sophy  in  relation  to  her 
grave  young  friend.  The  guarantee  for  that  assurance 
lay  in  the  fact  that  Jermyn  had  palpably  renounced  all 
interest  in  the  original  object  of  his  visit  in  favour  of 
an  absorbed  and  absorbing  preoccupation  with  her  elder 
sister.  And  the  height  of  the  distorted  comedy  was 
reached  in  Jim's  discovery  that  his  austere,  too  soon 
matured  young  wife  responded  astoundingly  to  those 
deflected  attentions — encouraged  and  enjoyed  that 
manifested  adoration,  and  failed  quite  to  disguise  an 
inclination  to  rewarding  ardour. 

Stonehouse  had  not  spent  all  his  life  in  the  limited 
circumference  of  a  suburban  circle,  and  in  his  several 
wanderings  round  the  earth  had  come  across  many 
events,  persons  and  situations  to  stir  the  foundations 
of  his  capacity  for  surprise.  He  knew,  therefore,  that 
nothing  is  too  improbable,  or  outrageous,  or  ludicrous, 
or  unjust,  to  take  place;  and  that  it  is  in  the  hearts 
of  human  beings  that  these  phenomena  occur  in  the 
superlative.  So  that  after  the  first  gasp — for  the 
miraculous  at  our  very  elbow  is  always  difficult  of 
digestion — ^his  astonishment  died;  and  concealing  his 
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unseemly  mirth  he  adopted,  gravely,  the  role  of  a 
husband  with  sight  too  short,  a  heart  too  secure,  for 
perception  of  ardours  and  awards. 

Alice's  method  of  conducting  the  affair  was  entirely 
dignified  and  in  accord  with  the  proprieties  as  she 
saw  them.  The  affair  itself,  indeed — as  Stonehouse 
guessed  with,  lamentably,  no  access  of  respect  for  the 
principals — was  on  an  ultra-spiritual  plane.  There 
were  no  vulgar  withdrawings  from  view,  no  meaning 
glances,  no  lowered  voices ;  but  they  contrived  to  create 
about  themselves  an  atmosphere  of  such  rare  superi- 
ority that  mere  human  creatures  dropped  out  of  their 
neighbourhood,  abashed;  and  privacy  was  achieved 
without  the  indignity  of  manoeuvring.  They  read 
and  discussed  together  the  less  mundane  of  the  philo- 
sophers ;  they  shared  an  abhorrence  of  Swinburne,  a 
deploring  of  the  "decadence"  of  Pater.  ...  In  all  this 
Alice  was  unconsciously  Jermyn's  disciple,  her  own 
literary  discernment  being  not  acute  and  not  in- 
dependent; just  as  in  the  first  days  of  her  marriage 
she  had  followed  Jim,  a  little  blindly,  a  little  subcon- 
sciously against  the  grain.  Now  she  reacted  under 
Jermyn's  influence  to  her  innate  predilections,  though 
still  lifted  to  a  higher  level  than  she  could  by  herself 
attain.  Stonehouse,  crossing  the  lawn  to  speak  to  a 
gardener,  heard  from  under  the  double  cherry-tree, 
shorn  now  of  its  ineffable  Spring  snow,  his  wife's 
serene  voice  reading  aloud  from  Sesame  and 
Lilies.  .  .  . 
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A  dim  smile,  a  faint  derision,  puckered  his  lips ;  but 
reproaching  himself,  he  thought — "The  poor  dear! 
Why  did  I  never  give  her  Ruskin?"  He  saw  that  he 
had  fought  instead  of  indulging  her  leaning  towards  a 
sort  of  spiritual  erudition — that  favourite  word  of 
Sophy's;  he  had  tried  to  widen  a  view  that  offended 
him  by  its  suspected  narrowness,  to  roughen  a  percep- 
tion of  life  that  seemed  too  smooth  and  yet  too  hard 
for  truth.  .  ,  .  Thinking  too  egotistically  of  his  own 
desires  for  her,  trying  to  mould  an  unyielding  and 
unchangeable  shape,  he  had  in  reality  neglected  and 
thwarted  the  essential  Alice,  If  he  had  been  content 
to  be  led,  inwardly,  as  in  externals,  instead  of  im- 
patiently pushing  and  shoving,  their  minds  might 
conceivably  have  met  in  some  semi-contenting  half- 
way house.  .  .  .  But  personal  taste  in  literature  is 
the  last  thing  that  any  fastidious  intellect  abandons; 
almost  any  other  sacrifice  is  more  willingly  made.  "It 
is  most  ludicrously  pathetic,"  thought  Stonehouse, 
eyeing  from  afar  those  figures  under  the  double  cherry, 
"that  one's  dreams  should  founder  on  a  divergence 
in  literary  criticism!  Yet  that's  practically  what  it 
amounts  to.  Or  that  anyhow  is  the  symbol  of  ship- 
wreck. .  .  .  But  she  shan't  have  John's  mind.  He 
shan't  be  Ruskined,  he  shan't  be  Trined." 

Leaving  them  to  the  excitements,  as  he  expressed 
it,  of  their  bloodless  thrills,  he  abstracted  John  from 
his  nurse  and  calling  for  Sophy  on  the  way,  took  them 
both  on  the  river.    It  was  the  first  day  of  his  summer 
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holiday,  and  in  a  week's  time  he  and  his  household 
were  moving  to  Sillerton,  on  the  Devonshire  coast, 
taking  Sophy  and  her  father  with  them.  He  wondered 
if  she  resented  the  defection  of  her  first  cavalier,  and 
if  her  sense  of  humour  was  mature  enough  to  relish 
the  situation;  not  quite  certain,  in  her  developing 
adolescence,  of  her  stage  of  acquaintance  with  life, 
he  wondered  too  what  her  view  of  that  situation,  apart 
from  its  humours,  might  be. 

Looking  down  at  her,  he  said :  "Alice  and  Jermyn 
are  Tuning  themselves  with  the  Infinite  under  the 
double  cherry.     Shall  we  go  back  to  tea?" 

"I  ought  to  go  and  make  Father's  tea.  Janet's  out 
to-day." 

"We'll  take  him  to  Mallow.  John  must  go,  anyhow ; 
I'd  forgotten  that." 

"I  want  to  have  tea  on  the  Island,"  said  John  firmly. 
"There's  strawberry  jam  and  the  man  with  a  waist- 
coat like  a  wasp." 

"And  wasps  in  person,"  his  father  reminded  him. 
"Strawberry  jam  in  the  nursery  will  be  much  nicer 
and  cooler.    We're  going  home,  my  son." 

"No!"  shrieked  John,  whose  temper  was  feeling  the 
heat. 

"Yes,"  said  Stonehouse,  turning  the  nose  of  the  punt. 
"Sorry,  my  friend,  but  we  don't  argue  about  it.  Are 
you  going  to  play  Chopin  to  m.e  this  evening,  Sophia  ?" 

"Daddy'll  want  to  play  Bridge;  he  loves  telling 
people  how  inferior  it  is  to  Whist.     How  people  can 
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play  cards  at  all  in  weather  like  this! — I'd  like  to 
be  out  of  doors  all  night." 

"Then  you'd  be  a  gipsy,"  said  John  rebukingly. 
"I've  seen  a  gipsy;  he  had  an  awfully  dirty  face." 

"Your  conversation  is  interesting  at  all  times,"  said 
Stonehouse,  "and  occasionally,  as  now,  instructive ;  but 
it  lacks  complete  appositeness  every  now  and  again." 

"Oh  Jim!"  laughed  Sophy,  "As  if  he  understood 
all  that!" 

"It's  good  for  him,  my  dear.  It's  much  better  for  a 
child's  mind  not  to  understand  than  to  feel  contempt  for 
the  imbecility  most  people  put  forward  as  entertain- 
ment.   Even  Alice  doesn't  approve  of  baby-language." 

"Even !  You  can't  accuse  Alice  of  sentimentality, 
surely." 

Remembering  his  new  conception  of  Alice,  he 
smiled  oddly,  and  said :  "Can  you  accuse  Jermyn  ?" 

She  looked  at  him,  screwing  up  her  eyes.  "You 
do  dislike  him,  don't  you?" 

"Dislike  is  rather  too  flattering.  He  amuses  with- 
out intriguing  me." 

Sophy  trailed  her  hand  in  the  water,  and  watched 
the  little  eddies  her  fingers  made.    "Alice  likes  him." 

"Yes,  .  .  .  One  sees  that.  .  .  .  Perhaps  she's  in- 
trigued without  being  amused." 

Sophy  said  after  a  pause,  "Jim,  what  is  an  'in- 
trigue,'   exactly?" 

Stonehouse  too  paused  before  replying.  "What 
makes  you  ask  ?" 
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"I — just  wondered.  ...  I  heard  Mr.  Sturgeon 
say  something  at  the  tennis  dub  yesterday.  Something 
about  the  'spurious  heat  of  a  spiritual  intrigue.'  I 
should  like  to  understand  that,  but  I  don't.  I  wish 
I  were  older,  Jim.  Things  do  interest  me  so  much.  .  .  . 
I  like  words.  'Spurious'  is  awfully  nice.  .  .  .  And 
I  like  Mr.  Sturgeon.  His  eyes  have  a  rather  jolly 
bulge.  .  .  .  What  is  an  intrigue,  please?" 

"It  has  several  meanings,  my  dear.  In  the  sense 
of  your  jolly-eyed  Sturgeon  it  implies  a — a  rather 
doubtful  intimacy  between  a  man  and  a  woman." 

"Oh.  .  .  .  But— spiritual ?" 

Stonehouse  laughed,  with  a  somewhat  grim  apprecia- 
tion  of  Sturgeon's  paradox.  "That's  where  your 
friend  spurious  fits  in.  It  applies  to  'spiritual' 
in  connection  with  'intrigue' — suggests  that  one  or 
other  isn't  quite  the  genuine  article.  ...  I  don't 
think  I  must  define  it  too  clearly.  Who  was  Sturgeon 
talking  about?" 

To  her  evasive — "Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said, 
"Sophy,  I  think  you  do.  Don't  give  up  telling  me 
everything,  as  you  used  to." 

She  glanced  up  at  him  a  shade  wistfully.  'T  don't 
want  to  give  it  up,  ever.  ...  I  think  Mr.  Sturgeon 
was  speaking  of — Alice.  .  .  ." 

"Ah,"  said  Stonehouse.  "And  Jermyn,  no  doubt. 
Well,  Sophy,  what  do  you  think  about  them?" 

Her  eyes,  rather  grave  a  moment  ago,  wrinkled  into 
sudden  laughter,     "Alice  is  rather — surprising — some- 
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times.  .  .  .  But  I  remember  telling  Mr.  Jermyn  she 

had  the  sort  of  soul  he'd  admire !     He  found  it  out 

for  himself  awfully  soon.     I  expect  he  congratulates 

her  about  it." 

"No   doubt,"  said   Stonehouse;   adding  curiously — 

"Do  you  mind,  my  dear  ?" 

"Mind  ?    Oh  Jim,  that— that  donkey !" 

Entirely  reassured  as  to  the  absence  of  any  wound, 

unless   unconsciously   to   her   surface  vanity,   he   felt 

his  heart  grow  light. 

He  was  not  surprised,  some  days  later,  to  learn  that 
Jermyn  had  thoughts  of  spending  a  few  days  in  Devon- 
shire; and  as  his  new  friends  were  going  to  Sillerton 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  select  that  village  for  his  own 
sojourning.  Stonehouse  sighed,  and  supposed  he  must 
resist  his  inclination  to  remain  a  mere  looker-on;  it 
was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  look  after  Alice.  So  the 
day  before  they  were  to  start  for  the  seaside,  Jermyn 
having  already  left  to  collect  holiday  clothes  and  a 
supply  of  suitable  literature,  he  observed  by  way  of 
prelude :  "Your  views  in  regard  to  Sophy  seem  to 
have  undergone  a  change.  I  gather  you  don't  think 
Jermyn  the  man  for  her  after  all." 

Alice's  face  betrayed  nothing.  "I  certainly  don't. 
You  were  quite  right  about  temperament  in  this 
case." 

"My  dear,  how  generous  of  you.  You  do  see,  on 
better  acquaintance,  that  he's  not  a  bit  suited  to  her?" 
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A  faint  colour  rose  at  that,  but  of  vexation  rather 
than  embarrassment.  "I  agree  they're  not  suited — 
not  in  sympathy.  .  .  .  And  anyhow,  of  course,  I 
never  meant  to  do  more  than  help.  One  can't  coerce 
people's  affections." 

"You  mean  that  Jermyn,  quite  unaided,  found  out 
his  error  in  having  a  leaning? — and  straightened  him- 
self?— and  inclined  elsewhere?" 

She  ignored  that.  "I  think  Mr.  Jermyn  is  a  little 
too  serious  in  character  for  such  a  child.  .  .  .  She'll 
grow  up,  of  course,  but  one  can  hardly  expect  him  to 
wait  for  a  possible  improvement." 

Stonehouse  was  conscious  of  keen  annoyance.  "The 
same  applies  to  Sophy,  doesn't  it.  He'll  recover  a 
little,  I  daresay,  from  his  insufferable  earnestness  when 
he's  older;  but  she  can't  wait  in  the  hopes  of  that." 

Alice  bent  her  head  over  the  work-bag  she  was 
packing  with  materials  for  holiday  sewing,  and  for 
a  moment  was  too  outraged  to  speak.  Stonehouse, 
seeing  her  neck  grow  faintly  pink,  was  encouraged  to 
goad  her  further  by  saying,  "Doesn't  that  gravity  of 
his — that  semi-parsonical  weight — a  little  weary  you?" 

She  looked  up  then,  definitely  flushing,  definitely 
angry  at  last.  "How  unfair  you  are!  You  despise 
and  jeer  at  every  one  who  doesn't  subscribe  to  your 
— your  extraordinary  levity.  .  .  .  You  prefer  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  always  running  after  married  women  and 
telling  them  dubious  stories  .  .  .  anybody's  better  in 
your  eyes  than  some  one  who  does  look  at  life  a  little 
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seriously — does  care  for  beauty  and  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  .  .  ."  She  stabbed  her  finger  with  a  needle,  and 
was  compelled  to  a  loss  of  dignity  by  the  necessity  for 
sucking  it. 

Stonehouse  was  so  confounded  by  her  opening 
words  that  he  hardly  heard  the  rest.  That  he,  of  all 
people,  should  be  accused  of  levity,  struck  him  as  in- 
finitely funny,  .  .  .  But  an  after  phrase  penetrated 
too,  "I  don't  imagine  Jermyn  tells  you  dubious  stories 
— and  Sturgeon's  a  bold  man  if  he  tries — but  isn't 
Jermyn  running  after  you,  a  bit?  Technically  you're 
a  married  woman," 

"He  comes  to  me,"  said  Alice,  with  regained  dignity, 
having  found  a  handkerchief  for  her  finger,  "for  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  he  doesn't  find  in  you 
or  Sophy,  .  ,  ,  Of  course  if  you  object,  I  must  dis- 
courage him." 

"I  don't  in  the  least  object,"  said  Stonehouse,  with 
truth.  "If  you  can  comfort  his  misunderstood  soul 
I  daresay  it's  your  human  duty  to  do  so.  But  I  feel 
it's  perhaps  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  it  takes  a  very 
high-minded  and  strong-willed — or  fish-hearted — young 
man  to  withstand  the  perils  of  even  the  most  spiritual 
of  intimacies  with  a  beautiful  young  woman,  .  .  . 
The  spirit  and  the  flesh  have  a  tendency  to  become 
confused — both  are  equally  willing  and  equally  weak." 

"Jim!"  cried  Alice  on  a  genuine  note  of  horror. 
"Do  you  really  suspect  that  I  should  allow  an3rthing 
of  that  kind?" 
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"Even  you,  my  dear,  with  your  vigilance,  can't 
quite  control  the  natural  forces  of  the  universe.  I 
was  speaking  of  Jermyn's  spirit — Jermyn's  flesh.  You 
mustn't  ignore  them." 

"I  don't  ignore  his  spirit.  It's  just  that  in  him 
that  makes  me  his  friend.  If  you  appreciated  such 
things  a  little  better  yourself  you'd  realise  that  Arth — 
Mr.  Jermyn  is  the  last  person  to  confuse  those  two. 
The  sort  of  thing  you  imply  never  enters  his  head  for 
an  instant." 

Stonehouse  gave  no  sign  of  having  noticed  her  re- 
covered slip,  but  he  thought — "God! — he's  Arthur! 
Alice  is  quaint."  He  answered:  "I  wasn't  thinking 
of  his  head.  The  'sort  of  thing  I  imply'  doesn't 
always  enter  the  head  first.  .  .  .  But  I  daresay  you're 
right;  he  doesn't  strike  me  as  a  young  man  of  violent 
passions.  "Only  .  .  .  passions  spring  from  queer  soil; 
you  get  a  fine  crop  sometimes  before  you  know  the 
seeds  are  even  planted.  ...  I  felt  I  ought  to  warn 
you — on  his  behalf,  of  course." 

Alice  drew  together  the  strings  of  her  work-bag  and 
stood  up.  The  serenity  of  her  face  was  more  dis- 
turbed than  he  had  ever  seen  it,  her  eyes  were  brighter ; 
she  looked  more  alive,  more  human.  "I'm  much 
indebted.  So  would  he  be  if  he  knew  what  you  think 
of  him.  .  .  .  Hadn't  I  better  suggest  that  he  shouldn't 
come  to  Sillerton?  He  doesn't  seem  likely  to  be  very 
welcome." 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear.     You  will  be  pleased  to 
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have  him,  and  if  he  makes  you  happy  I  can  only  be 
pleased  too." 

Alice  laughed  rather  acidly.  "You  conceal  your 
jealousy  admirably!  If  you'd  only  see  how  ludicrous 
it  is." 

"Jealousy's  always  that,"  he  said,  "if  you  stop  to 
analyse  it.  ...  If  there's  cause  for  it,  then  all  your 
jealousy  won't  stop  the  breaking  of  a  heart;  and  if 
there's  no  cause,  you're  a  fool  for  your  pains.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  emotions  are  much  the  same,  under  the 
same  process.  You  always  seem  to  think  them  in- 
decent, or  base,  or  something — I  hardly  know  what 
you  do  think  them — but  they're  really  only  a  little 
absurd.  .  .  ." 

She  stood  patiently  near  the  door,  the  work-bag  slung 
on  her  arm. 

Nettled  by  her  expression,  Stonehouse  said — 
"Well?" 

"Is  there  anything  more  you  particularly  want  to 
say?"  she  asked,  with  a  most  exasperating  politeness. 
"Because  if  not  I  must  go  and  pack." 

Temper  nearly  impelled  him  to  say,  "Oh,  then  go 
and  pack!" — like  a  child.  But  remembering  his  argu- 
ment, he  laughed  instead.  "My  little  homily's  over 
for  the  moment,  I  think.  But  don't  worry  about 
jealousy,  Alice.     I'll  let  you  know  when  I'm  jealous." 

But  when  she  had  gone,  his  anger  dying,  and  with 
it  the  ignoble  elation  that  sometimes  accompanied  a 
conviction  of  success  in  wounding,  he  had  to  admit 
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a  degree  of  jealousy — that  ludicrous  emotion.  Not, 
certainly,  of  the  watery- veined,  flesh-invulnerable 
prude  that  Jermyn  appeared  to  him  in  his  irritation; 
but  of  something  that  Jermyn  possessed  which — lack- 
ing in  himself — had  the  capacity  to  rouse  in  Alice, 
though  she  so  vehemently  disclaimed,  a  shadow  of 
warmer  feeling  than  he  had  ever  wakened.  It  was  not 
the  type  of  feeling  that  in  early  days  he  had  so  deeply 
hoped  for  in  her,  but  it  had  kinship  with  the  desired 
thing;  it  gave  out  a  sort  of  reflected  v/armth.  And  he 
realised  that  if  he  had  sought  that  warmth  by  different 
methods  he  might  have  reached  it — might  just  possibly 
have  fanned  it  into  something  other  than  the  "spurious 
heat"  of  Sturgeon's  phrase.  But  like  most  imaginative 
egotists  he  had  tried  to  make  Alice  what  he  wished  her 
to  be,  in  his  own  way,  without  stopping  to  consider 
whether  her  way  might  not  be  wisest  for  herself,  and 
so,  ultimately,  for  him.  "I've  been  knocking  at  the 
wrong  door,"  he  thought.  "She'd  never  let  any  one 
in  that  way.  .  .  .  There  may  be  something,  after  all, 
far  inside;  if  one  got  there.  Jermyn's  got  past  the 
outposts  in  a  week!  And  after  seven  years  I'm  still 
outside."  He  knew,  sadly,  that  now  he  had  lost  all 
urgency  to  enter;  only  his  analytical  mind  still  tried. 
His  heart  could  never  make  effort  again. 

"My  heart's  a  damned  captious  thing,"  he  thought. 
"Nothing's  good  enough  for  its  ridiculous  demands. 
Yet  it  goes  on  asking — God  knows  why,  or  with  what 
reasonable  expectation  of  alms!" 
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It  seemed  to  him  that  only  the  dark,  strange,  endless 
silence  following  on  the  last  beat  of  that  heart,  could 
put  an  end  to  its  obstinate  and  insane  hope. 

X 

With  the  arrival  at  Sillerton  of  that  little  party  of 
five,  John  being  vv^ith  his  grandparents  at  Wester- 
mount,  the  situation  developed  more  rapidly  than 
Stonehouse  had  foreseen;  and  he  found  himself 
actually  constrained  to  divert  the  attention  of  Sophy 
and  her  father  from  the  spectacle  of  Alice's  absorption 
in  Jermyn.  Sophy  was  learning  to  play  golf ;  and  her 
mind,  perhaps  fortunately,  was  in  that  state  of  alternate 
elation  and  despair  which  is  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  the  golfer  at  all  times,  but  most  of  all  in  the  initiatory 
stages.  The  Sillerton  links,  with  their  rolling  stretches 
of  gorse  and  heather,  their  horrid  chasms  to  be  cleared 
from  the  tee  and  not  always  cleared ;  their  blind  holes, 
and  the  peril  of  a  ball  curling  away — white  and  de- 
sirable against  the  blue  sky — over  the  cliff  edge,  to 
be  never  more  seen — those  links,  daily  agonised  upon, 
were  enough  to  occupy  the  mind  of  even  so  curiously 
inclined  a  yoimg  woman  as  Sophy  Channing.  To 
Stonehouse,  himself  a  temperate  enthusiast,  it  was  no 
hardship  to  be  her  companion  and  instructor  in  that 
bright  air  with  the  sea  and  sky  a  constant  exquisite 
surprise  to  the  eye ;  those  colours,  with  the  purple  and 
yellow  of  heather  and  gorse,  dispelling  personal  worries 
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by  their  appeal  to  that  sense  of  beauty  which  divinely 
washes  the  hearts  of  men. 

Mr.  Channing,  torn  from  vegetables  and  poultry, 
had  succumbed  to  a  temporary  and  somewhat  unin- 
formed interest  in  the  common  objects  of  the  sea-shore; 
and  while  his  relations  bathed  or  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  those  August  mornings,  he  might  be  seen 
further  along  the  shelving  beach,  pathetically  stooping 
his  long  back  towards  the  shingle  or  bending  his  knees 
in  their  shabby  grey  flannel  trousers  above  some 
bright  pebble  that  his  failing  eyesight  mistook  for  a 
shell.  In  the  afternoons  he  rested  in  his  room  while 
Jim  and  Sophy  trudged  the  golf-course;  appearing 
sometimes,  after  tea  in  the  hotel  verandah,  upon  the 
clifif  path  near  the  links,  never  venturing  into  closer 
proximity  on  account  of  the  danger  he  apprehended 
from  the  whizzing  of  many  balls  in  diverse  directions. 
"A  most  unsafe  game,"  he  had  commented  drearily 
long  ago,  when  first  introduced  to  the  flat  and  un- 
eventful course  at  Cranstoun,  and  had  not  swerved 
from  the  pronouncement  since.  His  evenings  were 
spent  in  the  drawing-room  playing  Bridge,  for  very 
mild  stakes,  with  others  of  his  kind;  and  he  went  to 
bed  at  ten,  carrying  upstairs  a  glass  of  hot  milk  whose 
punctual  appearance  in  his  room  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  trust  to  the  memory  of  servants.  "They 
have  a  lot  to  remember,"  he  said  in  answer  to  Alice's 
suggestion  that  he  should  give  a  standing  order  instead 
of   ringing  the  bell  each  night  and  growing  a  little 
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feverish  if  ten  o'clock  struck  before  the  arrival  of  his 
drinl<.  "They  have  a  lot  to  do  without  being  worried 
by  an  old  man.  It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  me  to  carry 
the  milk  upstairs,  and  one  can  always  wrap  one's 
handkerchief  round  the  glass  if  it  is  very  hot.  I 
dislike  giving  unnecessary  trouble  to  dependents." 

The  precise  shade  of  difference  between  the  fatigue 
of  being  rung  for,  sometimes  twice,  each  evening,  and 
that  of  mechanically  carrying  a  glass  upstairs  as  a 
recognised  nightly  habit,  was  not  discernible  to  Alice, 
sympathetic  though  she  was  to  her  father's  foibles; 
and  she  abandoned  attempt  to  discern.  Her  father 
seemed  unusually  contented,  complaining  little  of  ill- 
health,  so  that  she  could  with  a  clear  conscience  ab- 
solve herself  of  any  special  duties  towards  him,  and 
concentrate  her  attention  upon  Jermyn.  Neither  she 
nor  he  cared  for  bathing;  but  with  an  air  of  indulgence 
and  books  in  their  hands,  they  sat  on  the  beach  while 
the  mundane  Stonehouse  and  Sophy  bathed  their 
bodies  in  a  sea  whose  unruffled  clearness  showed  the 
pebbles  of  its  floor,  magnified  and  turquoise  green,  and 
the  distorted  antics  of  their  own  limbs.  Sophy,  owing 
to  the  bathing  facilities  of  her  Heidelberg  days,  was  a 
strong  swimmer  and  an  accomplished  diver;  her  per- 
formances, indeed,  upon  the  raft  rather  embarrassed 
Jermyn  when  called  on  by  Stonehouse  for  admiration. 
That  slim  young  body,  though  so  decently  draped  by 
the  skirts  that  the  year  1904  still  decreed  upon  femin- 
ine bathers,  seemed  nevertheless  to  Jermyn  rather  in- 
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decorously  displayed — even  if  some  part  of  him 
grudgingly  took  a  certain  pleasure  in  regarding  the 
whiteness  and  roundness  of  her  legs  and  arms.  Stone- 
house  observed  that  he  looked,  very  briefly  and  almost 
apologetically,  and  turned  his  eyes  away  with  a  sort 
of  sheepish  disapproval.  "The  prurient-minded  young 
ass!"  thought  Stonehouse  scornfully;  and  stretching 
his  own  bare  arms,  bending  them  to  feel  the  muscles 
with  his  hand,  he  said  deliberately  as  he  moved  towards 
the  sea:  "Isn't  she  delightful,  Alice?  Except  for  the 
absurd  skirt;  she  ought  to  wear  regulation  swimming 
dress  like  the  professionals.  She's  pure  Greek,  up  to 
her  chin." 

Alice  said  hurriedly,  "Oh  hush,  Jim !  Don't  adver- 
tise the  child." 

Stonehouse,  kicking  the  water  rather  savagely  as 
he  walked  into  it,  thought,  "What  is  one  to  do  with 
creatures  like  Jermyn?  Why  doesn't  he  bathe,  the 
soft  fool !"  He  struck  out  in  the  direction  of  Sophy's 
bobbing  head  beyond  the  raft,  the  blue  of  the  hand- 
kerchief knotted  over  her  rubber  cap  merging  into  the 
blue  of  the  sea,  so  that  sometimes  as  he  swam  he  lost 
sight  of  her,  till  her  face  turned  and  he  saw  again  the 
joyously  smiling  mouth  above  the  little  slapping  waves. 

Feeling  the  water  pulling  at  his  legs,  he  thought, 
"The  current's  strong  to-day.  She's  better  keep  out 
of  this."  But  striking  sideways  to  avoid  the  hidden 
stream,  he  realised  that  Sophy  was  already  in  it  and 
trying  ineffectually  to  get  out.     He  called  "Bear  to 
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your  left — there's  no  current  there" — and  set  himself 
to  reach  her.  It  took  longer  than  he  expected,  for 
though  her  face  was  towards  him  and  she  was  swim- 
ming steadily,  chin  up  and  smiling  lips  closed,  the  cur- 
rent was  beating  her  a  little  all  the  time  and  drawing 
her  away  from  the  shore.  By  the  time  he  stretched  his 
arms  to  her,  her  strength — though  not  inconsiderable 
for  her  age — was  nearly  spent;  she  could  only  smile 
waveringly  at  him,  mute  apology  in  her  eyes.  Once 
out  of  the  current,  he  said:  "Float,  my  dear.  I've 
got  you.  You'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute.  .  .  .  The 
raft  isn't  far." 

Treading  water,  his  arms  under  her  shoulders,  look- 
ing at  her  face  with  its  shut  eyes,  he  thought,  "The 
darling !  Curse  that  current.  .  .  ."  He  became  aware 
then  of  something  in  his  heart  that  had  stirred  dimly 
on  the  first  night  of  Jermyn's  stay  at  Mallow — remem- 
bered he  had  refrained  that  night  from  kissing  her. 
.  .  .  "Oh,  my  dear,"  he  groaned  inwardly,  "don't  do 
that  to  me.  .  .  .  Don't  let  me  feel  like  that.  .  .  ." 

Sophy  opened  her  eyes  and  turned  them  to  his. 
"I  am  so  sorry,  Jim.  I  can  swim  a  little  now;  you 
needn't  hold  me." 

He  took  his  arms  away.  "The  raft's  not  far,"  he 
murmured  again. 

It  was  deserted  when  they  reached  it.  No  one  had 
noticed  Sophy's  difficulty,  and  most  of  the  bathers, 
at  the  call  of  lunch-time,  had  gone  in,  or  were  at  the 
water's  edge;  their  voices  came  to   Sophy  with  an 
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odd  confused  sense  of  distance.  She  lay  on  her  back 
on  the  gently  moving  raft  with  her  arms  tinder  her 
head,  eyes  again  closed.  Stonehouse,  his  back  to  the 
beach,  clasped  his  hands  around  his  bare  knees  and 
stared  at  the  horizon. 

Her  voice,  tired  and  soft,  presently  broke  in  upon 
whatever  thoughts  were  his  just  then.  "Are  you  angry 
with  me?" 

"No.    It  wasn't  your  fault." 

"Perhaps  it  was,  a  little.  I  was  rather  far  out.  .  .  . 
I  won't  do  it  again." 

Without  looking  at  her,  he  said,  "No,  don't  do  it 
again." 

Presently  he  heard:  "I  think  you  are  just  a  bit 
angry.  .  .  ." 

"I'm  not!"  His  voice  betrayed  one  of  his  sudden 
irritations.  "Don't  be  a  goose.  .  .  .  We  must  get  back 
now,  if  you  can  manage  it." 

She  said  meekly,  "Oh,  yes,  thank  you."  Sliding  into 
the  water,  she  glanced  round  at  him  and  caught  his 
eye,  whose  annoyance  she  read,  though  not  rightly. 
Her  own  eyes  brightened  into  a  sort  of  contrite  mis- 
chievousness.  "I  can't  help  it,  but  I  do  rather  like  it 
when  you're  angry !" 

"You  little  rogue!"  said  Stonehouse,  laughing  away 
his  misinterpreted  wrath.  But  though,  keeping  near 
her  as  they  swam  to  the  shore,  he  was  aware  of  her 
fatigue,  he  did  not  touch  her  again. 

Alice  and  Jermyn  had  left  the  beach;  they  were 
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still  in  sight  on  the  road  to  the  Hotel,  walking  very 
slowly — an  intimate,  absorbed  pace.  Ahead  of  them, 
his  long  legs  moving  more  rapidly,  their  owner  agree- 
ably aware  of  the  luncheon  hour,  walked  Mr.  Channing. 
The  little  box  in  which  he  carried  the  morning's  find 
was  in  his  hand. 

Watching  those  retreating  figures,  observing  the 
shabby  flannel  trousers  of  Mr.  Channing,  the  long  back 
under  its  flapping  Norfolk  jacket,  Stonehouse  experi- 
enced his  usual  sensation  of  irritated  pity  for  his 
father-in-law — so  gently  and  obstinately  stupid,  so 
handsome  and  so  jejune.  And  for  the  first  time  he 
realised  the  odd  likeness  between  certain  of  Mr.  Chan- 
ning's  characteristics  and  those  of  his  elder  daughter; 
only  a  fortunate  streak  of  Delaney  had  saved  Alice 
from  too  glaring  a  resemblance.  .  .  . 

The  stones  hurting  his  bare  feet,  Stonehouse  hobbled 
to  his  tent.  As  he  reached  it  Sophy  called  cheerfully, 
"I'm  awful  hungry,  Jim!"  For  some  obscure  reason 
he  affected  not  to  hear;  and  disappearing  beneath  the 
flap  of  his  tent  he  thought  absurdly:  "This  family's 
a  bit  much  for  me." 

Arriving  rather  late  at  the  round  table  in  the  window 
reserved  for  his  party,  Stonehouse  was  made  aware 
that  Mr.  Channing  had  discovered  on  the  beach  that 
day  a  specimen  suspected  by  him  of  being  of  import- 
ance to  science.  He  appealed  hopefully  to  Jermyn, 
holding  out  upon  his  pale  palm  an  object  that  con- 
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veyed  nothing  at  all  to  the  young  man  beyond  the 
vague  impression  of  a  marine  substance.  Feeling 
Alice's  eyes  upon  him  in  proud  anticipation  of  erudition 
and  compelled  to  disappoint  her,  he  made  instead  a 
sure  bid  for  her  spiritual  admiration  by  a  display  of 
honesty.  "I'm  afraid  I  must  plead  ignorance  of  your 
subject,  sir,"  he  said  with  humility.  "Conchology  has 
never  been  one  of  my  studies." 

Mr.  Channing  sighed,  and  turned  to  his  son-in-law 
less  hopefully.  "Perhaps  you,  Jim,  can  help  me.  Ox- 
ford may  have  the  pull  over  Cambridge  on  the  ocean 
as  once  on  the  Thames." 

Stonehouse  was  aware  of  fear  in  his  wife's  eyes. 
He  dispelled  it  at  once.  "Not  I,  sir!  The  ocean 
leaves  me  cold,  in  that  sense.  It  appeals  to  my  body 
rather  than  my  brains."  Maliciously  conscious  that 
Alice  had  a  prudish  distaste  for  the  word  body,  he 
glanced  at  Sophy,  and  observing  the  unaccustomed  lan- 
guidness  of  her  looks,  added,  "It  hasn't  left  your  body 
cold  to-day,  has  it?" 

"You  stayed  in  far  too  long,"  said  Alice.  "It  can't 
be  good  for  you  and  it  made  you  late  for  lunch.  Please 
make  her  come  out  sooner,  Jim." 

Mr.  Channing  a  little  wistfully  replaced  his  despised 
discovery  first  in  an  envelope  and  then  in  the  tin  box, 
whose  weight  made  his  pocket  sag  below  the  seat  of 
his  chair.  Jim  was  pricked  with  sharp  compunction 
for  the  general  lack  of  sympathy  in  his  pale  excitement ; 
he  felt  that  intolerable  dras:  at  the  heart  which  the 
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spectacle  of  disappointment,  even  in  a  selfish  and  fool- 
ish old  man,  always  produced  in  him.  Certain  forms 
of  obscure  and  unconsidered  pathos  had  a  power  to 
bring  tears  to  eyes  which  remained  dry  for  more  ob- 
vious griefs;  and  he  felt  them  now  smarting  a  little 
as  he  watched  those  incompetent  old  fingers  fumbling 
with  their  disregarded  discovery.  Too  unexplainably 
cross  just  then  to  remedy  his  own  omission  of  sym- 
pathy, he  promised  himself  that  later  on  he  would  de- 
mand a  second  view  of  that  dull  object  for  the 
comforting  of  its  finder. 

"Five  minutes,"  Mr.  Channing  contributed  sadly, 
"is  as  long  as  any  one  ought  to  remain  in  sea-water. 
I've  never  been  a  believer  in  its  beneficial  properties. 
Sophy  was  in  it  for  nearly  half-an-hour  to-day," 

"She  was  nearly  in  it  for  longer  than  that,"  said 
Stonehouse.  "Even  her  Sandowism  wasn't  strong 
enough  for  the  current  this  morning,  and  she  had  to 
be  pulled  out  by  the  hair."  He  saw  her  frown  at 
him,  fearing  prohibitions  from  Alice;  but,  out  of  tem- 
per with  the  world,  he  for  once  included  her  in  his  ill- 
humour  and  disregarded  her  appeal. 

But  Alice  had  no  wish  to  rob  her  sister  of  a  recrea- 
tion that  not  only  absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  morning  but  permitted  herself  the  undiluted  com- 
panionship of  Jermyn  in  circumstances  that  suggested, 
to  the  casual  eye,  an  orthodox  domestic  circle.  Alice 
was  not  exempt  from  ostrichism.  "Do  be  more  care- 
ful, Sophy,"  was  all  she  said. 
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Jermyn  remarked :  "Miss  Sophy's  not  at  an  age  when 
that  advice  greatly  commends  itself,  I  fancy !" 

Sophy  looked  at  him,  and  her  lips,  still  rather  pale, 
curved  in  an  irony  possibly  somewhat  disconcerting 
to  his  vanity.  She  said  nothing,  but  she  thought:  "I 
suppose  I'm  a  tomboy  now,  instead  of  a  virgin  soul. 
I  wonder  if  he  remembers.    .    .    .    Alice /la^  got  him  1" 

"How  about  golf?"  asked  Stonehouse.  "Are  you  too 
tired?" 

"Of  course  I'm  not.  You'll  make  them  all  think  I 
was  nearly  drowned !  Why,  no  one  even  saw  there 
was  anything  the  matter." 

With  the  placid  brightness  in  which  she  sometimes 
indulged,  Alice  said,  "What  a  pity  there  was  no  ro- 
mantic young  man  at  hand  to  plunge  in  and  save  your 
life!  That  would  have  been  quite  exciting.  I  should 
have  been  wringing  my  hands  and  weeping  on  the 
beach." 

"How  well  you  know  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  Stone- 
house.  "Unfortunately,  romantic  young  men  don't 
flock  as  thick  as  gulls  on  the  sea-shore.  And  on  the 
raft  there  was  only  an  obese  gentleman  with  a  black 
beard  who  struck  me  as  having  inadvertently  left  a 
clerical  collar  in  his  tent.  So  it  had  to  be  the  prosaic 
brother-in-law,  and  no  excitement  at  all.  Of  course  if 
Jermyn  had  noticed  the  crisis  he  might  have  plunged." 
He  added  mentally,  "That  would  have  excited  me  very 
much." 

Both  Alice  and  Jermyn  coloured  a  little  at  an  im- 
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plication  of  mutual  absorption;  and  Jermyn  said 
stiffly,  "I  hope  I  should  have  done  what  was  necessary 
if  you  hadn't  been  there.  But  I'm  not  a  great  swim- 
mer, and  I  think  Miss  Sophy  was  after  all  fortunate 
in  having  the  prosaic  brother-in-law  close  at  hand." 

"So  do  I."  She  touched  Jim's  arm,  her  eyes  re- 
morseful.   "I've  never  even  thanked  you." 

Jim  helped  himself  to  mustard,  thereby  removing 
his  arm.  "Who's  making  too  much  of  it  now,  I  won- 
der? Mr.  Channing,  please  don't  wait  for  me.  You 
ought  to  rest  after  stooping  about  in  the  sun  all  the 
morning." 

"Its  rays  were  rather  fierce,"  agreed  Mr.  Channing, 
folding  his  napkin.  "But  luckily,  noticing  a  slight 
change  in  the  wind  to-day,  I  put  on  a  warmer  waist- 
coat. It  gave  me  some  protection,  though  it  seemed 
at  times  a  trifle  heavy.  If  you  won't  think  me  rude, 
then,  I'll  just  go  to  my  room  for  an  hour.  Age  has 
its  privileges."  His  coat  drooping  one-sidedly  with 
the  weight  of  his  tin  box,  he  trailed  away  through  the 
Itmcheon  tables  to  the  door. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Alice?"  asked  Stone- 
house. 

"I  thought  of  a  book  in  some  sheltered  corner.  The 
sun  is  very  hot  to-day.  .  .  Do  you  care  to  do  the  same, 
Mr.  Jermyn,  or  have  you  plans  of  your  own?" 

"If  I  had,  I  should  abandon  them  in  favour  of  such 
wisdom.  A  seat  in  the  shade,  within  sound  of  the 
sea,  and  a  book  in  tune  with  one's  mood — !     Yet  I 
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envy  you  your  energy,  Stonehouse.  You  make  me  feel 
your  senior — you  humble  me.  I  couldn't  face  the  golf- 
course  to-day." 

Stonehouse  said,  "It  may  humble  us;  but  we  can 
try.  Perhaps  you  and  my  wife  will  come  up  to  the 
club-house  for  tea.  There'll  be  a  breeze  there  to  re- 
ward your  climb." 

"That  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Alice  approvingly. 
"Don't  wait,  of  course,  in  case  our  resolution  fails. 
But  a  breeze  tempts  one.  .  .  .  Don't  let  Sophy  tire 
herself,  Jim.    She  looks  a  little  pale." 

XI 

On  the  way  up  the  cliff-path,  breaking  a  long  silence, 
Sophy  said,  "Jim,  you  hurt  me  at  lunch.  About  the 
prosaic  brother-in-law.  .  .  .  You  know  I  didn't  want 
any  one  else.    I'd  always  rather  have  you.  ...  It  hurt." 

He  made  no  immediate  reply;  then  he  said, 
"Haven't  you  ever  observed  that  I  have  rather  a  pen- 
chant for  hurting  people  ?" 

"But  not  me."  She  admitted  her  observation  by 
pointing  an  exception.  "Never  me,  or  your  father 
and  mother;  or  Daddy.  .  .  .  Why  do  you  want  to 
hurt  anybody?    It's  such  a  jolly  world." 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear.  I'm  always — or  nearly 
always — sorry  afterwards.  But  I  do  it  again  next  time. 
...  I  was  sorry  at  lunch.  It  wasn't  really  meant  for 
you,  though." 
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"I'm  very  glad."  She  put  her  hand  through  his 
arm.  "But  .  .  .  was  it  Alice?  How  can  you  want 
to  hurt  Alice?" 

Stonehouse  looked  down  into  her  lifted  face,  and 
then  away  at  the  sea,  a  sheet  of  iron  blue  under  the  sun, 
flecked  with  the  white  bodies  of  resting  gulls.  Only 
a  little  further  along  that  coast  he  had  once  watched 
those  gulls  in  the  sunshine  that  beat  upon  his  pain  for 
Betty  Clowes.  ...  At  least  in  those  days  he  had  given 
all  he  could ;  he  had  not  been  cantankerous  and  pettily 
malicious,  wanting  to  hurt.  .  .  .  Sophy's  hand,  held 
rather  tight  against  his  ribs,  felt  them  expand  in  a 
long  breath.  He  said,  his  face  still  turned  away, 
"You've  been  in  deep  water  once  to-day,  Sophia. 
Don't  get  in  again." 

"I'm  out  of  my  depth  now,"  she  said  wistfully. 
"Aren't  you  going  to  pull  me  in,  as  you  did  this  morn- 
ing?" 

He  laughed.  "Your  education  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
my  dear,  isn't  my  province.  Some  romantic  young 
man  must  teach  you  bitterness.  That  sounds  like  a 
contradiction  in  terms ;  but  it's  the  sad  truth — or  seems 
so  to  me — that  romance  is  the  father  of  tears.  .  .  ." 

He  heard  her  sigh,  and  felt  her  fingers  close  on  his  arm. 
"Isn't  that  only — when  romance  goes  all  wrong ?" 

"It  always  does,  Sophy.  Romance  is  another  word 
for  fiction  and  fiction  is  something  other  than  the  truth. 
Mustn't  it  be  folly  to  trust  in  something  other  than 
the  truth?" 
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She  said:  "I  know  you  know  much  more  about  it 
than  I  do.  .  .  .  But  is  that  really  and  truly  what  you 
think  about  romance?  From  things  you've  said  to 
me  before — things  I  remember  from  when  I  was  quite 
small — I  don't  believe  you  really  think  it's  all  just  a 
lie.  .  .  ." 

"No,"  said  Stonehouse.  "I  don't.  I  do  think  other 
things  about  romance — when  I'm  not  feeling  hurt  about 
it." 

"Tell  me  the  nic£  things." 

"They  won't  sound  awfully  different,  perhaps.  .  .  . 
Romance  is  disappointed  more  often  than  not;  does 
'go  all  wrong.'  And  it  is  a  sort  of  fiction.  .  .  .  But 
it's  rather  what  fairy-tales  are  to  children.  If  you 
really  care  for  it  you  never  quite  disbelieve  in  it.  .  .  . 
It's  a  sort  of  super-truth,  up  above  the  ordinary  kind. 
And  though  the  ordinary  kind  comes  down  on  your 
soul  like  the  wing  of  a  dark  bird,  hiding  that  su- 
per-truth, you  cling  to  your  vision.  .  .  .  You  go 
on  looking.  .  .  .  Sophy,  you  and  my  mother  are 
the  only  people  in  the  world  that  I  talk  to  like  this!" 

"I'm  glad,"  she  said  contentedly,  squeezing  his  arm 
again.  *T  love  you  to.  I  do  like  your  mother,  Jim. 
I'm  so  glad  she  and  your  father  are  coming  with  John 
to-morrow.  .  .  .  Your  father  and  mine  are  awfully 
funny  together — they  do  make  me  laugh !  Your 
father's  so  awfully  real,  isn't  he?" 

Stonehouse  smiled.  He  recognised  the  aptness  of 
her  description  of  that  large,  solid,  mundane,  kindly 
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person  in  contrast  with  the  thin  and  shadowy  Mr. 
Channing.  "He's  very  human,  Sophy.  That's  a  very 
saving  quahty." 

They  began  their  round  of  golf,  but  after  a  few 
holes  Sophy  had  to  acknowledge  it  was  beyond  her 
strength.  *T  am  sorry  to  spoil  it  for  you.  Can  you 
find  any  one  else  instead?" 

The  expanse  of  the  links,  its  colours  quivering  and 
dancing  in  the  heat,  was  almost  deserted;  but  Stone- 
house,  to  ease  her  remorse  on  his  account,  said,  "Yes, 
I'm  sure  I  can.  Go  home  and  lie  down ;  I  oughtn't  to 
have  let  you  come.  I'll  be  back  to  tea."  He  watched 
her  down  the  cliff-path,  her  white  blouse  and  skirt 
dazzling  against  the  sea. 

Feeling  inert  himself,  and  disinclined  for  movement, 
he  stayed  where  he  was  for  a  time,  with  a  drink  and 
a  pipe;  he  even  slept  a  little,  but  afterwards,  remem- 
bering a  promise  to  buy  some  films  for  Alice's  camera, 
he  too  turned  homewards.  He  chose,  not  the  cliff- 
path,  but  one  that,  zigzagging  sharply,  led  down  to 
the  beach.  And  half-way  down  at  a  sudden  bend  he 
almost  trod  upon  Alice  and  Jermyn,  looking  almost 
onto  the  tops  of  their  heads  where  they  sat  below  him 
on  a  wooden  seat  facing  the  sea.  Opening  his  lips 
to  say  "Hullo,"  he  saw  with  a  shock  like  a  tiny  ex- 
plosion in  his  brain,  that  Jermyn  was  holding  Alice's 
hands  against  his  heart;  and  he  heard  Alice's  voice 
unrecognisably  stammering — "Arthur — dear  Arthur — 
you  mustn't  do  this.  .  .  ." 
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Stonehouse,  rooted  to  the  ground,  felt  acutely  the 
difficult  absurdity  of  his  position.  If  he  stole  away, 
the  chances  were  in  favour  of  their  seeing  him  so  steal, 
and,  with  consternation,  understanding  that  stealth; 
he  minded  their  consternation  less  than  the  mental 
picture  of  his  own  back- view,  tip-toeing  away  from  a 
situation  that  conventionally  called  for  something 
more  masculine  and  virile.  Retreat  had,  too,  the  dis- 
advantage of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  had  been 
seen.  He  could  not  slink  ofif  with  an  eye  over  his 
shoulder.  .  .  .  He  also  very  much  disliked  going  for- 
ward; but  deciding  that  if  any  one  must  be  made  un- 
comfortable and  uncertain  it  should  more  fairly  be 
these  two,  he  did  advance,  kicking  the  loose  stones 
under  his  feet,  and  looking  ostentatiously  at  his  watch. 
When  he  turned  the  corner  that  brought  him  level  with 
their  seat,  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  it  visible 
between  the  pair,  and  Jermyn  was  stooping  to  fasten 
his  shoe. 

"Hullo !"  said  Stonehouse  amiably,  the  exclamation 
delayed  by  some  thirty  disturbing  seconds.  They  an- 
swered rather  weakly — "Hullo !" 

"You  haven't  found  a  very  sheltered  corner  after 
all,"  he  remarked,  secretly  pleased  with  his  choice  of 
"sheltered"  for  its  double  implication.  "The  sun's 
pretty  grilling  here." 

Jermyn  explained :  "We've  only  lately  moved. 
Some  yellow  butterflies  tempted  me  up  the  cliff  but 
it's  not  easy  to  get  near  them." 
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Stonehouse  offered  his  cigarettes  and  took  one  him- 
self. "What  a  variety  of  interests  you  have!  All  the 
flora  and  fauna — except  by  the  way,  conchology;  and 
that  doesn't  come  under  either  heading,  I  suppose." 

"Why  are  you  not  on  the  golf-course  ?"  asked  Alice. 

"Sophy  found  it  too  hot  and  I  sent  her  home  to 
rest.  I'm  just  off  to  buy  your  Kodak  films.  I  shall 
have  tea  at  the  hotel,  if  any  one  wants  to  find  me." 
He  left  them  with  a  bland  wave  of  his  cap  and  saun- 
tered very  slowly  down  the  path,  quite  satisfied  now 
with  his  back  view.  But  behind  his  momentary  sense 
of  amused  triumph,  of  holding  the  upper  hand,  was 
a  worried  realisation  that  the  situation  demanded  less 
than  triumph,  more  than  mockery.  Alice  was  his  wife, 
and  he  could  not  decently  stand  aside  from  her  absurd 
entanglement,  and  enjoy  it  with  a  detached  and  jeering 
mirth.  Nor  were  his  sensations  perfectly  detached. 
Being  on  principle  an  upholder  of  individual  liberty, 
a  scorner  of  "property"  as  such,  his  possessive  instinct 
was  not  clamorous;  but  it  existed,  and  was  offended 
by  a  threat  of  depredation.  His  contempt  for  the  thief 
both  lessened  and  increased  his  resentment;  he  could 
say  "pooh"!  to  his  own  idea  of  Jermyn,  but  not  to 
Alice's  idea.  "Having  known  me,  to  decline — !"  He 
echoed  wrathfully  the  self-satisfied  lover  of  Locksley 
Hall,  feeling  his  first  sympathy  with  that  much-quoted 
young  man.  There  was,  moreover,  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  this  ridiculous  situation;  one  part  of  his 
mind  inclined  to  ignoring,  and  another  to  authoritative 
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action;  and  his  heart  shrank  equally  from  both.  Im- 
patient of  his  indecisions  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
straggling  High  Street,  a  little  too  physically  hot  and 
exhausted  for  mental  effort,  he  discarded  the  puzzle, 
leaving  the  occasion  to  decide  his  attitude.  Hating  the 
prospect  of  any  sort  of  definite  scene  with  Alice,  he 
thought,  "I  suppose  I  must  say  something.  I  can't  let 
her  make  a  fool  of  herself.  .  .  ." 

She  and  Jermyn  did  not  appear  at  tea-time,  and  as 
Sophy  sent  down  word  that  she  was  remaining  up- 
stairs, he  had  tea  alone  with  Mr.  Channing,  in  a  shady 
corner  of  the  verandah,  half  vexed  and  half  relieved 
at  a  postponement  of  the  need  for  any  attitude  at  all. 
He  fulfilled  his  penitential  resolve  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Channing's  marine  discovery,  and  sat  listening  to  him 
for  an  hour  with  an  Encyclopaedia  on  his  knee,  finding 
the  reward  of  virtue  in  occupation  for  his  disturbed 
mind. 

Dinner-time  brought  the  little  party  together  again, 
Sophy  declaring  herself  perfectly  rested,  Jermyn  and 
Alice  complaining  with  some  frequency  of  the  heat. 
Stonehouse,  regarding  his  wife  whose  cheeks  showed 
an  unusual  access  of  colour,  said  with  concern,  "You 
look  a  little  feverish,  my  dear.  I  thought  you  were 
rather  rash  to  choose  such  an  exposed  spot  this  after- 
noon." He  could  again  not  resist  a  faint  pleasure  in 
the  ambiguity  of  "rash"  and  "exposed."  The  whole 
affair  failed  still  to  strike  him  as  serious  rather  than 
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funny,  and  the  egotism  of  his  whimsical  enjoyments 
blinded  him  to  possible  pain  for  Alice.  Nor,  remem- 
bering, might  he  have  spared  her  just  then.  She  de- 
served, he  thought,  some  punishment;  not  for  being 
bad,  but  for  being  so  silly.  .  .  . 

Jermyn's  foot  touched  Alice's,  and  his  eyes  meeting 
hers  for  a  brief  moment,  conveyed — "He  saw." 

Alice  went  up  to  bed  early,  complaining  now  of 
headache;  and  Stonehouse,  foreseeing  evasion  in  sleep, 
soon  followed.  But  when  he  entered  their  room,  though 
he  found  it  darkness,  he  saw  that  she  was  sitting  at  the 
open  window,  her  elbows  resting  on  its  wide  ledge. 
Moonlight  wrapped  her  figure;  her  pale  hair  braided 
on  her  shoulders,  was  touched  by  it  to  silver.  Stone- 
house,  seeing  dimly  the  outline  of  her  face  and  figure, 
was  stirred  by  earlier  memories  of  her,  and  his  resent- 
ment and  mockery  faded. 

Tying  the  girdle  of  his  dressing-gown,  he  sat  on  the 
window-ledge  close  to  her  bare  arms;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment almost  yielded  to  an  impulse,  warm  and  soft 
and  gentle  about  his  heart,  to  draw  those  arms  to  him, 
to  draw  her  with  them  and  hold  her  moonlit  face 
against  his  shoulder. 

But,  disastrously  to  that  impulse,  she  spoke.  "I 
suppose  I  can  guess  what  you're  going  to  say." 

He  sighed,  with  a  dim  sense  of  tragic  loss  for  both. 
He  hid  his  hands,  which  had  so  nearly  touched  her, 
in  the  pockets  of  his  gown,  and  wrapping  it  about 
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him  shifted  his  position  so  that  he  could  lean  back 
and  share  her  view  of  the  sea.  "If  you  could  guess 
what  I  nearly  said,  your  intuition  would  be  uncannily 
keen."  He  laughed,  a  little  bitter  for  that  spoilt 
moment.  "  'Four  things  come  not  back.  .  .  .  The 
sped  arrow,  the  spoken  word,  the  past  life,  and  the 
neglected  opportunity.'  .  .  .  Oh,  poor  men  and 
women.  .  .  .  Well,  Alice,  what  am  I  going  to  say? 
You'd  better  tell  me,  for  I  myself  don't  know." 

He  heard  her  draw  breath.  She  said:  "I  im- 
agine you're  going  to  lecture  me  about  Arthur." 
Her  deliberate  use  of  the  name  admitted  his  knowledge. 

"Lecture's  hardly  the  word,  is  it?  I'm  not  a 
tutor.  .  .  .  Don't  you  anticipate  something  rather  more 
violent — more  masculine  ?" 

"Not  from  you,"  said  Alice  enigmatically. 

He  remembered  saying  to  his  mother — "I  believe 
she's  happy."  He  had  doubts  just  then,  unaware  of 
the  extent  of  sudden  psychological  disturbance  possible 
in  woman,  a  disturbance  which  may  unconsciously 
distort  their  memories  of  the  past  to  fit  their  conscious 
mood  of  the  present. 

He  admitted,  "Well,  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  beating 
you.  I  haven't  had  occasion — in  the  accepted 
sense.  .  .  ." 

She  made  no  reply,  sitting  very  still  and  staring 
at  the  moonlight.  But  he  saw  that  her  thin  white 
wrapper  rose  and  fell  quickly  over  her  heart.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  lived  with  her  for 
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seven  years;  yet  a  terrible  familiarity  mingled  with 
his  sense  of  their  strangeness  to  each  other. 

"Let's  have  it  out,  my  dear,"  he  said  at  last.  "It 
seems  that  you  know  that  I  know  what's  happening 
to  you  and  Jermyn — Arthur,  I  think  his  name  is.  .  .  . 
You  must  admit  my  prophetic  powers  if  you  remember 
that  I  foresaw  this  a  fortnight  ago." 

"You  foresaw  something  utterly  different!" 

"Did  I?"  He  looked  at  her,  genuinely  puzzled. 
"Didn't  I  warn  you  that  your  Arthur  mightn't  be 
proof  against  beauty — in  spite  of  his  armour  of  spirit- 
uality?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  wasn't  I  right?  Of  course  he  fell,  spirit 
and  flesh  and  all.  I'm  not  the  least  surprised — I 
even  respect  him  a  little  for  his  descent  from  the 
heights;  I  hardly  credited  him  with  warmth  enough. 
But  I  suppose" — he  paraphrased  shamelessly — "I 
suppose  'even  a  Jerm  will  burn'  .  .  .   !" 

She  broke  out — "Oh,  is  nothing  serious  to  you?" — 
and  leant  her  forehead  on  her  clasped  hands. 

"Yes,  Alice,"  said  Stonehouse.  His  voice  changed 
from  its  irritating  raillery.  "Some  things  are  very 
serious  to  me.  .  .  .  Love  is.  .  .  .  Passion  is. 
.  .  .  And  happiness.  But  not  the  travesties  of  those 
things.  .  .  My  dear,  my  poor  Alice,  you  don't  under- 
stand life  at  all.  You  see  so  wrongly.  .  .  .  Your 
friend  Jermyn  is  a  poseur ;  he  isn't  real.  Even  Sophy 
saw  that  almost  at  once. 
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Alice  said  unsteadily,  "I'm  not  the  only  one  to  see 
wrongly.  .  .  .  You  think — because  you  must  always 
mix  up — ^that  other  thing — ^with  love — that  Arthur 
feels  like  tlmt  about  me.  .  .  .  He  doesn't.  .  ,  .  He's 
never  taken  my  hand  before  .  .  .  you  heard  me  tell 
him  he  mustn't.  .  .  ." 

Stonehouse  waited  for  more;  but  as  no  more  came, 
he  said  gently,  "Aren't  you  in  love  with  each  other, 
then?  In  your  special,  mutual,  dehumanised  way? 
.    .    .    Tell  me,  Alice.    I  really  want  to  understand." 

She  answered,  "In  our  own  way  .  .  .  perhaps  we 
are.  .  .  .  But  you'd  never  understand." 

Her  eyes  being  hidden,  he  smiled.  "I  can  try,"  he 
said.  "Does  your  own  way  include  nothing  lower 
than  the  angels?  Does  it  leave  you  with  no  desires 
beyond  companionship  and  literary  discussion?  Do 
those  things  satisfy  your  mutual  feeling?" 

She  said  a  little  uncertainly,  "Yes.  .  .  ." 

"Are  you  sure?  Even  of  Jermyn? — No,  never 
mind  Jermyn  now — I  don't  care  a  damn  about  his 
feelings  or  desires.  He's  just  an  ass.  .  .  .  It's  your 
feelings  I  want  to  understand,  Alice — your  desires. 
I've  never  really  got  near  them  for  a  single 
instant.  .  .  .  God,  Alice — don't  you  see  I  want  you  to 
have  desires,  even  if  they're  only  for  him  just  now? 
I  want  you  to  be  alive — worthy  of  your  lovely  face — 
your  dear  sweet  body — "  He  caught  her  wrists,  but 
she  drew  away  sharply.  "Oh  don't,  Jim!  Don't  talk 
like  that— I  hate  it  so !" 
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He  let  her  go,  and  stood  up,  deeply  angry  at  last. 
And  though  he  laughed,  his  voice  shook  as  he  said, 
"Oh,  my  dear  girl,  let's  stop  this  nonsense.  Let's 
go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  and  forget  the  whole  thing. 
Discuss  heaven  and  all  the  angels  with  Jermyn  as  much 
as  you  like.  But  don't  ask  me  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  man."  He  got  into  bed,  drawing  the  sheet 
about  his  face;  and  presently  Alice  crept  in  beside 
him,  and  lay  close  to  the  edge,  very  still. 
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Waking  early,  he  left  her  asleep  and  went  down  to 
the  shore  to  bathe.  Feeling  that  early  morning  sea 
about  his  body,  seeing  its  ripples  crusted  with  sunshine, 
and  the  gulls  like  little  ships  rocking  on  its  brightness, 
he  felt  a  return  of  tranquillity  and  well-being;  his 
anger  fell  away  and  dissolved  like  the  froth  of  a  broken 
wave.  After  a  windless  night  the  water  was  so  clear 
that  he  could  see  through  its  sun-drenched  green  the 
shifting  pebbles  of  its  floor ;  yet  in  spite  of  that  trans- 
parency it  felt  under  him  solid  and  secure,  firm  as 
kind  arms.  He  floated  on  his  back,  the  sunshine  on 
his  eyelids,  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncomplex 
loveliness,  a  rain  of  colour  and  warmth;  and  conscious 
of  the  sea's  immensity,  on  whose  fringe  he  rode  as 
unconsidered  and  puny  as  any  bubble  of  its  spray, 
he  thought,   "There  are  always  these.  .  ,  ,  Why  is 
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one  ever  hard  and  angry  and  sad?  .  .  .  I'm  just  a 
bubble  among  the  million  million  that  drift  and  fade 
and  vanish  on  that  beach.  It's  not  worth  minding 
that  other  bubbles  fade.  .  .  .  It's  something  at  least 
to  have  known  this  sky  and  sea,  those  gulls,  and  to 
have  smelt  gorse  in  the  sunshine.  .  .  .  even  if  it's 
all  for  so  short  a  time  that  seems  so  long.  ...  I 
mustn't  be  a  damn  fool.  Things  can  be  very  jolly 
if  one  isn't  a  damn  fool.  .  .  ." 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel  with  an  oddly  lightened 
heart;  and  going  in  to  the  lounge,  where  one  or  two 
early  golfers  waited  for  their  breakfast,  he  wrote  a  note 
to  Alice. 

"I  still  mean,  my  dear,  what  I  said  last  night, 
only  now  not  angrily.  If  Jermyn  gives  your  soul 
something  it  wants  that  I  can't  give,  I  won't  grudge 
it  to  you.  Only  be  a  little  careful  not  to  hurt 
yourself  or  be  hurt  by  him.  And  if  you  are  hurt, 
Alice,  you  can  always  come  to  me  for  any  comfort 
I  know  how  to  give.  (Don't  let  any  stupid  pride 
prevent  that.)  One  has  to  be  good,  or  bad,  in 
one's  own  way,  and  to  remember  other  people's 
efforts  to  their  credit.  You've  assured  me  of 
your  goodness;  be  indulgent  to  my  eftort. 

"Jim." 

He  sent  the  note  to  her  room,  and  smiling  a  little 
wistfully  at  himself  and  the  world  in  general,  feeling 
a  little  like  a  fractious  boy  grown  good  again,  took  his 
papers  and  letters  to  a  seat  on  the  cliff-path.     There 
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Jermyn  presently  came  across  him  and  hesitated  un- 
certainly. Stonehouse,  looking  up  with  an  abstracted 
air,  said:  "Hullo!  Jolly  morning,  isn't  it?  I've  been 
in  the  sea,"  and  went  on  reading. 

Jermyn,  still  uncertain  but  palpably  relieved, 
murmured,  "What  enviable  energy."  Out  of  the  tail 
of  his  eye  Stonehouse  saw  that  going  into  the  hotel 
he  met  Alice;  they  exchanged  greetings  with  unusual 
brevity,  and  Alice  joined  her  husband.  Without  look- 
ing at  her,  he  said  mildly,  "Good-morning.  I've  been 
in  the  sea."  That  insignificant  observation  seemed  to 
him  a  sort  of  pass-word  to  their  confidence  in  his 
complaisance. 

Alice  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  sun  and  stared  at 
the  waters  in  which  he  had  shed  his  bitterness.  "It 
looks  rather  inviting  to-day,"  she  said.  "Thank  you 
for  your  note.  ...  It  was  nice  of  you.  .  .  .  There's 
Father ;  breakfast  must  be  ready.  I'm  glad  it's  a  fine 
day  for  John  and  your  people.  .  .  .  Are  you  coming  in  ?" 

"When  I've  finished  this  letter.  Don't  wait."  He 
felt  unequal  to  crossing  even  the  narrow  garden  alone 
with  her  just  then;  her  unexpected  gentleness,  her 
thanks,  while  they  touched  him,  filled  him  with  self- 
consciousness.  The  safe  commonplaceness  of  the 
breakfast  table,  the  company  of  Sophy  and  Mr.  Chan- 
ning  must  bridge  that  first  rather  difficult  gap  between 
his  past  attitude  and  the  present  one,  while  the  coming 
of  those  three  from  Westermount  later  on  would  make 
things  easier.     And  Jermyn  was  going  north  on  the 
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first  of  September.  Sitting  staring  at  the  sea  for 
some  time  before  going  in,  Stonehouse  found  that  he 
had  unexpected  hopes  as  to  the  effect  of  that  departure; 
he  was  prepared  to  be  very  patient  till  then,  even  to 
the  continued  ignoring  of  AHce's  surprising  and  in- 
nocuous oat-sowing.  He  reflected  that  he  had  been 
perhaps  a  little  unfair,  a  little  unkind  to  her.  And  at 
his  softening  she  had  miraculously  responded.  He 
had  himself  an  almost  pathetic  faculty  of  response  to 
gentleness,  a  rather  engaging  readiness,  at  a  hint  of 
apology,  to  feel  and  to  declare  himself  in  the  wrong. 
He  forgot  that  Alice's  response  was  to  his  removal  of 
opposition.  .  .  . 

He  and  Alice  and  Sophy  went  to  the  station  after 
lunch  to  meet  the  residue  of  his  family ;  and  his  small 
son's  excitement  at  that  meeting  helped  to  confirm 
his  optimism.  There  was  at  least,  between  him  and 
his  wife,  always  the  strong  link  of  John.  Alice's 
softened  face  as  she  kissed  their  boy,  gave  him  added 
comfort.  John  must  hold  them  a  little  together ;  he 
could  appeal,  surely,  to  nothing  but  that  precious  spirit 
of  hers.  Unless  he  stood  for  the  inescapable  symbol 
of  those  "facts  of  life"  upon  which  poor  Alice — herself 
a  product  of  them — tried  to  turn  her  back. 

His  uncomprehension  of  that  attitude  left  him  a 
little  helpless  and  bewildered  before  its  possibilities. 

The  train  that  brought  to  Sillerton  the  elder  Stone- 
houses,  together  with  John  and  his  nursery  governess, 
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brought  also  to  the  same  hotel  Mrs.  Septimus  Boyne 
and  her  daughter  Mary.  Those  names  were  made 
known  to  the  Stonehouse  party  at  dinner  by  Jermyn, 
who  upon  seeing  the  newcomers  arrive  at  their  table 
in  a  further  window,  became  obviously — to  Stonehouse 
at  least,  and  conceivably  to  Alice — not  a  little  uneasy. 
Murmuring  an  apology,  he  made  his  way  across  the 
room  and  was  observed  to  greet  the  strangers  with 
his  usual  access  of  manner  at  such  moments.  He 
came  back  shortly,  explaining  that  he  had  found 
friends  from  Cambridgeshire.  "I  hope  I  may  present 
them  to  you  later  on,"  he  said  to  Alice.  "They  are 
very  agreeable  people,  and  Miss  Boyne  is  an  accom- 
plished musician.  Miss  Sophy  will  welcome  a  sister 
spirit,  Tm  sure." 

Stonehouse  was  less  convinced  of  Sophy's  welcome 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two;  sisterliness  of  spirit 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  between  the  two  girls, 
to  judge  by  externals.  In  the  beginning  Alice  showed 
a  more  genial  response;  but  her  enthusiasm  waned 
rather  rapidly,  under  a  lack  of  sunshine,  though  she 
maintained  such  outward  show  as  courtesy  required. 
This  was  little;  for  the  Boynes'  own  ardour  for  the 
Stonehouse  party  in  general  was  not  excessive.  They 
concentrated  on  Jermyn,  abstracting  him  from  its 
midst  with,  as  it  were,  a  fastidious  finger  and  thumb 
that  evaded  other  contacts.  And  Stonehouse,  with 
wrath,  recognised  in  Jermyn  a  perfidious  readiness  to 
be  so  abstracted.     He  wriggled  feebly  at  first,  made 
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many  apologies,  and  spoke  rather  obscurely  of  his 
mother  and  family  obligations.  What  these  might 
be  was  never  clearly  divulged,  but  his  consciousness  of 
them  apparently  demanded  a  remarkably  dutiful 
attendance  on  their  origins. 

Alice's  dignity  did  its  best,  but  could  not  quite 
survive  her  discomfiture;  and  Stonehouse  found  him- 
self moved  to  an  unaccustomed  pity  for  her  reduced 
self-sufficiency.  He  contrived  inconspicuously  to  fill 
the  external  gaps  left  by  Jermyn,  John's  presence 
helping  him.  But  in  spite  of  concealments  and  dis- 
guised efforts  and  family  obligations,  he  was  fully 
aware  that  his  wife's  heart  and  vanity  were  very  sore, 
and  perception  of  advantage  to  himself  did  not  lessen 
his  sympathy.  "For  licr  to  be  disregarded  and  re- 
jected and  cast  away !"  he  thought,  with  vicarious 
indignation.  "That  must  be  bitterness.  .  .  .  Where 
now  is  the  security  of  spiritual  ardours,  my  poor  Alice? 
Something  more  material  might  better  have  held.  .  .  . 
Oh,  the  persistence  of  clay  feet  in  idols!" 

He  invented  a  strained  wrist  and  kept  off  the  golf- 
course,  ruthlessly  sacrificing  Sophy  to  his  sense  of 
family  obligation  to  Alice,  with  whom,  using  John  as 
a  screen  for  his  chivalry,  he  spent  the  hours  when  she 
might  most  feel  Jermyn's  defection. 

Her  tottering  dignity  did  not  permit  of  manifesta- 
tions of  gratitude,  and  Stonehouse  looked  for  none, 
realising  that  the  occasion  for  it  might  well  so  gall  her 
spirit  as  rather  to  rouse  resentment  towards  himself. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  be  gracious  to  the  established  Tight- 
ness of  others,  or  more  than  grudgingly  grateful  to 
their  refraining  from  triumph.  We  prefer  that  such 
refrainings  should  be  our  own.  .  .  . 

Realising  this,  Stonehouse's  instinct  was  to  relieve 
his  wife  as  far  as  possible  of  a  reminding  proximity; 
but  believing  it  best  for  her  to  have  no  empty  hours 
just  then  in  which  to  taste  the  full  flavour  of  her 
mortification — having  a  jealous  regard  himself  for  her 
dignity — he  kept  unobtrusively  at  hand  for  its  protec- 
tion. 

The  climax  of  the  absurd  situation  (whose  humours, 
for  Stonehouse,  were  not  entirely  veiled  by  his  con- 
cern) was  reached  when  at  the  end  of  the  Boynes' 
stay  Jermyn  announced  his  premature  departure  in 
their  affluent  company.  "I  could  hardly  disregard  the 
advantage  of  going  as  far  as  Cheshire  with  them,"  he 
explained  at  breakfast — for  he  had  not  had  the  face 
to  remove  himself  from  the  Stonehouse  table.  "A 
long,  dull  journey  after  so  pleasant  a  time  here,  would 
have  been  intensely  depressing.  *A  sorrow's  crown 
of  sorrow'  you  know!  I'm  very  lucky  to  be  spared 
that." 

"Even,"  said  Sophy  blandly,  "though  you  lose  five 
days  of  the  pleasure  by  it." 

Old  Mrs.  Stonehouse,  ignorant  of  the  situation,  came 
to  its  rescue  by  speaking  of  her  home  on  the  borders 
of  Cheshire  and  memories  of  people  and  places  in  the 
neighbourhood.    "I  remember  Listron  Hall,  where  your 
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friends  are  going,  as  well  as  any  house  up  there  but 
my  father's.  You  should  stop  a  day  or  two  if  you 
get  the  chance." 

From  Jermyn's  expression  Stonehouse  thought  the 
chance  might  reasonably  present  itself,  if  it  had  not 
done  so  already.  He  noticed  that  the  young  man  was 
careful  to  avoid  Alice's  eye  during  the  meal — and 
very  determined  afterwards  that  his  good-byes  should 
be  said  collectively.  He  did  not  know  her  dignity 
well  enough  to  trust  it  in  private. 

Stonehouse,  who  went  out  to  the  carriage  with  the 
departing  three,  watched  it  down  the  hill  with  a  sense 
of  flatness  on  his  spirit.  Jermyn  present — unexciting 
enough  except  as  an  irritant  to  his  ill-humour — 
nevertheless  created  a  situation  to  occupy  his  mind, 
or  even,  at  moments,  his  heart;  but  Jermyn  gone, 
left  a  rather  dreary  problem  behind  without  the  relief 
of  even  a  butt  for  his  concealed  scorn. 

Doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  seeking  Alice  just  then, 
he  hovered  about  the  gate  for  a  little  while,  and 
drifted  ultimately  to  the  bench  on  the  cliff -path.  He 
was  both  relieved  and  embarrassed  when  Alice 
presently  joined  him  and  sat  by  his  side,  in  silence, 
hands  folded  in  her  lap.  He  kept  very  still,  his  eyes  on 
the  horizon  and  a  little  ship  that  hung  there,  its  sails 
spread  like  a  white  butterfly's  in  the  sun.  But  feeling 
an  atmosphere  in  that  persistent  silence,  he  ventured  at 
last,  without  turning,  on  a  movement  that  brought  his 
shoulder  against  hers;  and  felt  a  rush  of  warmth  and 
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pity  at  the  returned  pressure.    He  said  softly :    "Dear 
old  Alice." 

And  for  a  long  time  they  stayed  there,  saying 
nothing,  their  shoulders  pressed  against  each  other. 

That  night  he  found  her  again  at  her  window  in 
the  dark;  and  taking  the  action  as  a  mute  appeal,  he 
sat  as  before  on  the  ledge  at  her  side.  In  the  moon- 
light he  saw  dimly  the  moisture  of  tears  on  her  cheek. 
He  murmured,  "I  shouldn't  worry  too  much.  It  isn't 
worth  it.  .  .  .  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  what 
I  think? — what  seems  to  me  to  have  happened? 
...  Or  shall  we  just  sit  quiet.  .  .  .?" 

She  said  with  a  wistfulness  which  hurt  him  by  its 
strangeness  in  her,  "I'd  like  you  to  tell  me.  I  can't 
understand.  .  .  ." 

"Perhaps  I  don't  either.  People's  hearts  and  minds 
are  very  strange,  Alice,  very  misjudgable.  But  this 
is  what  I  think.  ...  I  think  that  Jermyn,  in  a  certain 
phase  of  mental  development — not  natural,  but  un- 
consciously a  pose — was  attracted  to  Sophy  through 
his  natural  sentiment,  and  that  his  artificial  judgment 
very  soon  took  fright.  ...  I  think  too  tha,t  he  was 
disappointed — if  you'll  forgive  my  commercial  view  of 
him — in  the  size  of  your  father's  house.  .  .  .  Then 
that  he  was  attracted  by  your  beauty — I'll  forgive  him 
that ! — and  the  spirituality  that  fitted  his  pose — 
was  lured  by  the  two  into  a  sort  of  would-be- 
genuine    spiritual    flirtation    with    no    responsibilities 
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involved.  ...  I  think  he  was  only  first  conscious  of 
self-deception  when  the  Boynes  came,  reminding  him 
that  for  a  young  man  inclining  to  the  Diplomatic 
Service — wasn't  he? — a  prosperous  and  not  too 
spiritual  bride  is  an  asset.  And  I  think  he  means  to 
acquire  that  particular  bride ;  may  have  meant  to  before, 
and  forgotten  till  he  saw  her  again.  .  .  .  That's  what 
I  think,  Alice,  about  him.  And  I  may  be  quite 
wrong.  .  .  ." 

She  was  silent,  her  face  shadowed  by  the  hands 
supporting  her  chin. 

Stonehouse  bent  forward  and  laid  his  cheek  against 
her  smooth  hair.    "Does  it  make  you  very  unhappy?'* 

She  still  said  nothing;  but  after  a  moment  he  felt 
her  hand  reach  up  and  touch  his  neck.  He  moved 
then,  and  put  his  arms  round  her,  hiding  her  face 
against  him.  By  the  quivering  of  her  body  he  knew 
that  she  wept.  And  his  own  heart  aclied  intolerably 
as  he  thought,  "li  only  I  could  love  her  again.  .  .  ." 

Until  that  moment  of  recovered  tenderness,  empha- 
sising the  futility  of  his  wish,  he  had  almost  believed 
in  its  possibility. 


xn 


There  are  some  natures,  ungiven  to  self-analysis  or 
to  questioning  the  excellence  of  their  actions  and  inten- 
tions, that  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the  profits  of 
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pain.  Alice  Stonehouse,  in  the  throes  of  a  humilia- 
tion and  loss  that  staggered  her  pride  and  wounded 
her  heart,  succumbed  to  a  temporary  softness  for  her 
ministering  husband  as  an  invalid  feels  an  unreal  weak- 
ness for  his  nurse.  But  her  pains  lessening,  her  sense 
of  personal  worth  reasserting  itself,  she  drew  away, 
the  more  frigidly  for  her  unbending;  and  Jim's  hopes 
for  at  least  a  more  kindly  atmosphere  in  their  future 
together,  faded  again.  Her  distaste  for  the  human 
attribute  which  she  chose  to  regard  as  a  special 
masculine  failing,  extended,  instead  of  diminishing,  to 
an  exaggerated  disapprobation  of  the  sex  in  general. 
She  attended  parish  parties,  sewing  parties  and  similar 
functions,  inviting  a  limited  number  of  women  friends 
to  Mallow  as  before,  but  grew  less  and  less  inclined  for 
its  usual  hospitalities,  involving  a  blend  of  both  sexes, 
and  looked  very  coldly  upon  Jim's  suggestions  for 
their  renewal. 

During  the  winter  and  following  summer,  regarding 
her  leniently  as  a  convalescent,  to  be  indulged  in  whims, 
Stonehouse  was  very  patient,  accepting  the  reaction 
as  perhaps  a  natural  aftermath  of  her  fever.  But 
when  on  their  return  from  Scotland  after  the  holidays 
those  symptoms  showed  increase  rather  than  abate- 
ment, his  social  instincts  began  to  chafe  against  an 
almost  complete  ostracism  of  his  sex.  And  after  one 
or  two  foiled  attempts  to  resume  a  more  normal  rela- 
tionship towards  the  world,  he  made  open  protest. 
He  had   sacrificed   a  good   deal    to   her   mental   and 
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spiritual  invalidism,  and  to  what  he  continued  to  regard 
as  her  freakish  and  abnormal  prejudice;  but  he  did 
not  intend  that  the  disease  should  be  permitted  to 
become  chronic,  or  to  submit  perpetually  to  a  practical 
isolation  of  Mallow  from  the  contamination  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  began  to  fear  and  suspect  in  Alice 
a  species  of  mild  obsession  on  the  subject,  and  partly 
for  her  own  sake  determined  to  frustrate  it.  At  the 
approach  of  Sophy's  nineteenth  birthday,  therefore, 
mention  of  it  providing  opportunity,  he  announced  to 
Alice  with  an  innocent  air  that  he  had  an  idea  for  its 
appropriate  celebration. 

She  said  unsuspiciously,  "What  do  you  want  to 
do?" 

He  changed  the  form  of  her  question.  "What  am 
I  going  to  do?  I'm  going  to  give  her  a  coming-out 
dance  at  Mallow." 

"Oh  Jim,  we  can't  do  that.  .  .  .  It's  nice  of  you  to 
think  of  it,  of  course.  .  .  ." 

"Do  you  mean  Mallow  isn't  big  enough?  Of  course 
it  is.  It  always  used  to  be  in  my  young  days  anyhow. 
The  dining-room  and  the  hall  and  library  can  all  be 
danced  in,  the  band  in  the  hall " 

She  interrupted,  "Jim  dear,  I  really  couldn't." 

"You  couldn't?  There's  no  question  of  couldn't. 
We  can  and  will." 

"Then  I'll  put  it  that— I'd  rather  not.  .  .  ." 

"May  I  ask  why?" 

"I    can't    quite    explain."      Her    eyes    evaded    him 
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nervously.     "But  I'd  much  rather  not.     Please  think 
of  some  other  treat  for  Sophy." 

"I  don't  mean  to.  If  it's  too  much  trouble  for  you 
to  see  to,  we'll  find  some  one  to  take  it  off  your  hands. 
Nellie  Croft's  very  good  at  this  sort  of  thing — we'll 
get  her  and  Tod  to  run  it.    He's  a  great  dancer." 

"My  dear  Jim,  I  can't  have  Nellie  running  enter- 
tainments in  my  house." 

"Then  you  must  run  it  yourself.  Or  Sophy  and  I 
can.    We  shall  enjoy  it." 

Alice  said  obstinately:  "No,  Jim,  please.  .  .  . 
Please  let's  drop  the  discussion." 

Stonehouse,  spoiling  for  this  particular  fight,  had 
no  intention  now  of  dropping  it.  "I'll  drop  the  dis- 
cussion, if  you  like,  but  not  the  idea.  I'm  sorry  if 
it'll  bore  you  frightfully.  Does  it  bore  you?  Is  that 
it?    I  wish  you'd  say  what  you  mean." 

"I'd  rather  not  go  into  it."  Hard  put  to  it  for  an 
explanation  of  a  merely  nervous  disinclination  unex- 
plainable  to  herself,  she  took  refuge  in  offended 
mystery.  Her  father's  obstinacy  made  her  tenacious 
of  her  point,  even  though  its  unreason  was  obvious  to 
herself. 

"That's  just  as  you  like,  of  course,"  Stonehouse 
said.  "And  it's  not  really  necessary  that  you  should. 
I  know  without  being  told  the  extraordinary  prejudice 
you've  developed  lately,  though  I  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand it  in  the  very  least.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly 
insane.    But  you  must  try  to  overcome  it,  if  not  for 
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my  sake  and  the  sake  of  ordinary  sanity,  then  for 
Sophy.  If  you  have  a  horror  of  men  yourself  you 
must  let  other  people  feel  differently.  It's  our  busi- 
ness to  see  that  Sophy  has  this  sort  of  thing  at  her 
age — her  father  isn't  in  a  position  to  provide  it  himself, 
so  her  sister  must.  Don't  be  so  selfish,  Alice.  Sit 
down  like  a  sensible  woman  and  make  a  list  of  people 
to  ask.  Come  along."  He  held  the  writing-table  chair 
for  her. 

"Please  don't  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child." 

"You're  behaving  like  a  child,"  he  said.  "What 
on  earth  is  it,  Alice?  Do  you  seriously  object  sud- 
denly, on  principle,  to  the  amusement  of  dancing — or 
does  the  idea  of  half  a  hundred  despised  men  polluting 
the  women-sanctified  atmosphere  of  Mallow  offend 
you  beyond  endurance?  Are  you  suffering  from  some 
strange  homophobia?" 

"If  I  am,"  she  said  frozenly,  now  a  little  hysterically 
fixed  in  her  obstinacy,  "wouldn't  it  be  kinder  to  humour 
my  disease  ?" 

"Not  kinder  to  the  disease,  though.  Good  God, 
I've  humoured  it  long  enough,  surely!  With  the 
exception  of  your  father  and  mine,  not  half  a  dozen 
of  the  poor  beasts  have  entered  Mallow  since  your 
precious  Jermyn  left  it  last  year.  Are  you  afraid  of 
a  repetition  of  that  episode?  ...  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
make  me  rude  to  you — but  you  do  bring  it  on  yourself." 

"I  think  you  might  leave  him  out  of  it.  I  thought 
you  knew  how  hurt  I  was.  ,  .  ." 
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"I  do  know.  You've  been  making  capital  out  of 
it  ever  since — making  a  martyr  of  yourself — a  sort 
of  ill-used  saint,  heaven  knows  why !  Really,  Alice, 
you  know,  you're  highly  ridiculous  at  times.  I  can't 
let  you  be  so  absurd.  As  one  of  the  hated  and  obscene 
tribe,  I  must  exercise  for  once  their  privilege  of 
authority.  Mallow  is  my  house  and  I  choose  to  give 
a  dance.  .  .  .  Dear  God,  have  we  descended  at  last  to 
this  ghastly  and  ludicrous  bickering !"  He  opened  the 
blotting  pad  and  picked  up  a  pen.  "Alice,  will  you 
make  out  that  list,  or  shall  I  ?" 

With  the  face  of  a  tragedy  queen  she  crossed  the 
room  and  sat  down.  "I'd  no  idea  you  could  behave 
like  this.    .     .     .     Marriage  has  endless  surprises." 

Stonehouse  burst  out  laughing  and  handed  her  the 
pen.  "Alice  dear,  are  you  intentionally  so  funny?  I 
do  hope  so.  .  .  .  But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  losing 
my  temper." 

"That's  very  easy  when  you've  gained  your  point. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  the  names  I'm  to  write  down? 
This  is  your  affair." 

"You  make  it  so,"  he  said.  "Start  off  with  the 
Crofts  and  Tod,  Sturgeon — Sophy  likes  him — Mrs. 
Ripley,  the  James  boys,  Maggie  Fulton " 

He  went  cheerfully  through  a  list  of  friends;  but 
his  heart,  as  usual  after  an  indulgence  of  temper,  was 
as  heavy  as  lead.  Life  seemed  very  long  to  him  just 
then,  very  endless  and  futile.  .  .  .  He  had  loved 
Betty  Clowes,  failed  in  loving,  and  she  had  died  in 
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a  lunatic  asylum.  He  had  chosen  for  his  wife  a  beauti- 
ful and  rational-seeming  girl,  so  remote  from  Betty's 
temperament  as  to  suggest  the  surest  refuge  from  that 
former  pain — a  secure  sweet  harbour.  .  .  .  And  now, 
watching  her  bent  head  with  its  madonna-like  fair 
hair,  he  realised  the  extreme  into  which  he  had  run, 
saw  in  her  at  last,  exaggeratedly,  not  only  the  In- 
stinctive Spinster  but  the  abnormal  rabid  man-hater — a 
hatred  that  turns  all  the  dear  human  emotions  into 
mere  lusts  of  the  flesh.  .  .  .  And  he  thought  miserably, 
"What  a  muddler  I  am  .  .  .  What  am  I  to  do  ?  How 
can  I  live  like  this  ?" 

His  relations  with  Alice  were  very  strained  for 
some  time.  He  felt  sulky  for  once,  disinclined  to 
take  the  initiative  in  reconciliation,  a  little  indififerent 
as  to  whether  they  were  reconciled  or  not.  In  spite 
of  anger  and  resultant  rudeness,  he  was  convinced  of 
original  rightness  in  his  attitude.  "I  mustn't  give  way 
to  this  obsession  of  hers.  Heaven  knows  where  it 
might  lead — or  indeed  where  its  obstruction  may 
lead.  .  .  .  Am  I  to  be  punished  by  sending  another 
woman  out  of  her  mind?  Could  that  punishment  fit 
any  crime?" 

Not  long  after  the  dance  held  in  Sophy's  honour, 
that  symbol  of  masculine  authority,  whose  success 
was  in  proportion  to  the  agitations  of  its  inception, 
Alice  partially  confirmed  and  partially  allayed  his  ex- 
aggerated dread  by   indulging   in   a   mild   species   of 
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nervous  collapse.  Dr.  Anthony  Croft,  discussing  her 
condition  with  Jim,  was  a  little  startled  by  the  laugh 
that  greeted  his  suggestion — "I  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  your  wife  to  have  another  child." 

Apologising  for  that  laugh,  avoiding  his  eye,  Stone- 
house  said,  "I  shall  have  you  prescribing  for  me 
soon!  My  nerves  are  all  to  bits  too."  Snatching  at 
excuse,  he  added,  "I've  been  working  rather  hard 
and  worrying  about  Alice."  But  he  was  thinking, 
"Beneficial  to  me  too.  .  .  ." 

He  installed  her,  as  directed,  in  a  Nursing  Home  for 
a  month,  and  then  sent  her  to  Switzerland  in  the  care 
of  Sophy.  And  left  more  completely  alone  at  Mallow 
he  divided  his  leisure  hours  between  his  son  John  and 
the  golf-course,  perfecting  mashie  shots.  There 
seemed  nothing  else  to  do. 

But  with  the  beginnings  of  Spring,  restlessness, 
loneliness,  depression  for  the  past  and  despair  for  the 
future,  at  last  drove  him  to  action.  And  taking  rooms 
in  London,  feeling  an  aversion  from  Mallow  during 
that  reluctant  yielding  to  the  compulsion  of  his  mood, 
he  settled  temporarily  into  the  normal  habits  of 
unencumbered  mankind.  He  lulled  his  conscience  with 
memories  of  the  last  two  years  of  life  with  Alice,  the 
dreary  prospect  of  interminable  such  years  ahead.  And 
tying  his  tie  before  the  glass,  observing  the  slow  drift 
of  grey  hairs  above  his  ears,  he  thought :  "The  eternal 
responsibility  of  the  unresponsive  wife.  .  .  .  They  have  a 
lot  of  blood  on  their  unsuspecting,  ultra-delicate  hands." 


PART  III:   POSSESSION 
"What  I  gave,  I  have  .  .  ." 
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With  the  return  to  Mallow  of  its  mistress,  once  again 
her  serene,  cool,  rather  didactic  self,  life  there  renewed 
its  uneventful  sequence  of  days;  and  Stonehouse, 
restored  to  such  dubious  domesticity  as  he  had  known, 
resigned  himself  outwardly  at  least  to  the  passing  of 
his  life,  the  coming  of  his  death,  in  that  atmosphere 
of  unreal  tranquillity.  He  abandoned  once  and  for 
all  his  hope  of  a  fresh  beginning  in  their  conjugal  re- 
lations, but  he  made  an  effort  to  control  his  irritability 
of  temper  and  to  suppress  a  tendency  to  create  open- 
ings for  its  display.  He  acquired  gradually  the  sort 
of  tenderness  for  Alice  which  is  the  outcome  of  in- 
difference tempered  with  justice;  and  realised  that  in 
the  pitiless  irony  to  which  life  is  so  addicted,  his 
attitude  was  such  as  best  satisfied  the  object  of  it.  In 
a  man's  discovery  that  his  wife  is  made  more  happy 
by  a  spoilt  residuum  of  his  feeling  for  her  than  by 
that  feeling  in  its  first  freshness,  lies  a  devastating  bit- 
terness that  demands  his  highest  fortitude,  his  keenest 
sense  of  the  tragically  humorous,  and  all  his  kindness 
for  its  enduring.  .  .  . 

Alice  adored  comfort,  material  and  spiritual;   and 
Jim,  reduced  and  humbled  to  a  kindly  considerateness 
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empty  of  demands  upon  her  emotion,  roused  perhaps 
a  warmer  sensation  towards  him  than  she  had  yet 
known.  Her  knowledge  of  mankind  was  not  deep 
enough  to  tell  her  that  in  a  man  of  her  husband's 
temperament  only  the  death  of  feeling  could  produce 
such  a  negation  of  his  earlier  self.  She  believed, 
placidly,  that  the  earlier  self  had  succumbed  to  more 
spiritual  influences,  congratulated  herself  a  little  on 
having  tamed  the  animal  in  him.  Right  perception 
goes  commonly  hand  in  hand  with  emotional  capacity; 
where  the  latter  fails,  the  former  seldom  brings  up 
reserves,  and  the  victim  of  that  odd  apathy  of  the 
heart  need  not  look  to  intuition  for  succour  in 
tribulation. 

Stonehouse,  himself  settled  into  a  species  of  self- 
defensive  apathy,  foimd  further  refuge  in  a  stricter 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was 
a  director.  It  was  not  the  type  of  work  best  suited 
to  his  mental  capacity,  but  it  served  to  secure  that 
capacity  from  rust;  and  he  brightened  its  machinery 
in  addition  by  a  renewal  of  his  early  literary  attempts. 
The  passage  of  years  has  mercifully  no  ill  effect  on  an 
existing  gift  of  that  nature;  time  can  add  only  value 
to  productions  that  deal  with  the  experiences  of  human 
life. 

With  the  preoccupations  of  attention  to  business, 
renewing  his  creative  work,  reducing  his  golf  handicap 
to  scratch,  and  observing  the  growth  and  development 
of  his  son,  Stonehouse  built  up  for  himself  in  those 
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years  a  life  of  sorts,  though  far  from  the  hfe  of  his 
dreams.  He  could  even  smile  now  at  the  memory  of 
those  dreams,  mocking  at  himself  for  their  quality  and 
persistence.  Yet  such  things  are  not  wholly  shrivelled 
by  the  breath  of  self -mockery ;  and  beneath  that 
acquired,  semi-contented  apathy,  the  dreams  hid  their 
heads  and  slept,  a  little  fitfully,  but  would  not  die. 

Not  yet  quite  hopeless  enough,  at  heart,  of  his  own 
happiness,  and  a  little  too  egotistic  to  transfer  the 
centre  of  his  secret  optimisms  to  the  life  of  his  son, 
Stonehouse  nevertheless  aspired  to  enter  and  share 
that  life  as  far  as  might  be  possible  without  the  tactless 
and  tyrannical  intrusion  from  which  he  had  a  heredi- 
tary shrinking.  And  he  tasted  a  new  flavour  of  bitter- 
ness in  finding  by  degrees  that  in  his  attempts  at 
intimacy  with  John  he  came  perpetually  up  against 
something  dimly  alien  and  hostile  to  himself,  dimly 
discernible  as  an  inheritance  of  "Ahcism,"  as  for  want 
of  a  better  word  he  described  the  uncomprehended 
obstruction.  Remembering  that  earlier  suspected 
jealousy  of  hers  in  regard  to  John's  relations  with 
his  grandparents,  Stonehouse  referred  this  new  develop- 
ment to  her  desire  for  the  complete  possession  of 
her  son.  John  was  to  be  permanently  Channingised, 
as  a  specific  against  Stonehouseism.  This  discovery, 
his  conviction  of  that  design  in  Alice,  whether  con- 
scious or  instinctive,  woke  a  deep  resentment  in  him, 
making  more  difficult  his  acquired  tenderness  for  her. 
He  fought  stubbornly  against  the  super- feminine  in- 
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fluence,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  John's;  but  he  was 
conscious  of  failure  and  succeeded  only  in  establishing 
between  them  a  commonplace  familiarity  lacking  the 
subtle  intimacy  he  had  desired.  John  was  not  afraid 
of  him;  he  erred  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
verbially-bred contempt — tolerant  and  quite  kindly, 
but  supremely  difficult  for  his  father  to  digest.  Stone- 
house  had  again  to  struggle  with  his  nervous  irritations, 
to  refrain  from  indulgence  in  those  sarcasms  which  had 
so  often,  in  the  case  of  Alice,  draped  his  soreness  of 
heart. 

He  achieved  one  notable  victory,  however,  in  the 
matter  of  John's  education.  Alice's  prejudice  against 
man  and  the  works  of  man  included  the  Public  School 
system,  and  she  demanded  private  tuition  for  her  son. 
This  ambition  being  revealed  to  him,  Stonehouse 
smiled  patiently  and  said  with  mildness:  "There  may 
be  flaws  in  public  school  education,  but  it's  the  best 
obtainable.  John  mustn't  be  the  victim  of  doubtful 
experiment — the  world  might  suppose  him  to  be 
mentally  deficient," 

"That's  less  important,"  said  Alice  sourly,  "than 
that  he  should  become  morally  deficient,  as  he  probably 
will  at  school." 

"Dear  Alice — !"  he  said,  sighing.  "There's  another 
sort  of  deficiency  I  should  think  even  sadder.  .  .  . 
Are  men,  even  in  small  sizes,  still  anathema  to  you? 
Can't  you  trust  your  own  influence  against  theirs?" 

"Theirs  will   be   so   much  more  with  him.     He's 
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very  young;  they'll  undermine  anything  I've  done. 
I  know  what  public  school  boys  are." 

"Do  you  think  you  really  do?  I  wonder.  The 
example  now  before  you  isn't  awfully  typical,  even 
in  its  depravity.  ...  To  return  to  the  point — I  put 
John's  name  down  for  Winchester  when  he  was  five 
years  old,  and  to  Winchester  he'll  go." 

She  argued  further,  trusting  to  his  recent  docility 
to  give  way  before  persistence;  but  her  knowledge 
of  Stonehouse  was  not  very  complete,  and  failed  to 
advise  her  that,  indolent  and  docile  in  relation  to  his 
own  desires,  sometimes  preferring  their  frustration  to 
paying  too  high  a  price  for  fulfilment,  he  had  a 
peculiar  obstinacy  in  regard  to  his  decisions  for  others. 

He  heard  her  arguments  in  a  silence  ominous  to 
keener  perceptions ;  and  at  a  pause  said  with  continued 
mildness,  "You  may  be  right,  my  dear.  But  I'm 
afraid  I  must  be  content  to  seem  wrong.  John  will 
go  to  Winchester." 

Hardly  crediting  the  finality  of  that  decision,  so 
gentle  was  his  tone,  she  said,  with  her  hostile  stare  out 
of  very  clear  grey  eyes,  too  clear  for  depth,  "Do  you 
quite  realise  how  very  seriously  I  disapprove?" 

"Oh  yes.  ...  I  quite  realise." 

"But  you're  determined  to  disappoint  my  wish? 
Is  John" — she  demanded — "not  my  son  too  ?" 

"Undeniably.  Oh,  most  undeniably  and  very  much 
yours.  The  point  is  rather,  my  dear,  that  to  some 
small  extent  he's  mine.    His  soul  is  yours;  its  habita- 
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tion  must  be  in  my  hands.  Surely  the  exchange  is 
in  your  favour.  .  .  .  Martyrs  have  been  thrust  upon 
racks  and  into  dark  dungeons  by  human  hands,  but 
their  souls  have  remained  the  undivided  property  of 
their  jealous  Creator.  So  much  for  the  glory  and 
triumph  of  physical  possession." 

Alice,  very  much  at  sea,  drew  her  lips  into  a  thin 
line.  "I  imagine  you're  being  obscurely  funny  at 
my  expense.  The  joke's  a  little  flat,  isn't  it,  if  I  can't 
see  it?" 

"Is  a  joke,  like  beauty,  only  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder?  Anyhow  this  one  was  rather  at  my  own 
expense  than  yours;  and  not  particulary  funny  at 
that.  ...  I  must  go  and  catch  my  train." 

She  followed  him  into  the  hall,  and  stood  rather 
stonily  watching  him  into  his  coat.  "Am  I  to  under- 
stand," she  asked  as  he  took  his  hat  off  its  peg,  "that 
you  mean  what  you  say?  That  you  mean  to  have 
your  own  way?" 

"Your  couplet  doesn't  quite  scan,"  he  said,  "but  the 
answer  is  yes.  I  haven't  really  many  ways  of  my  own, 
Alice;  remembering  that,  indulge  my  obstinacy  for 
once.  .  .  .  Alice,  do  let's  drop  this.  I  haven't  the 
smallest  intention  of  changing  my  mind,  and  we  shall 
only  be  disagreeable  to  each  other  if  we  go  on.  Good- 
bye, dear  Lady  Macbeth.  Don't  look  like  that — you'll 
get  such  lines  in  that  nice  forehead.  May  I  kiss  it? 
No?    Goodbye,  then." 

Going  down  the  path  he  looked  up  at  the  ancient 
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cedars  above  the  gate,  and  sighed  as  he  thought,  "How 
the  pendulum  swings !  Those  trees  stood  here  in 
their  dark  and  gentle  dignity  while  my  mother's  heart 
ached  for  my  father's  sins;  this  path  felt  her  sad 
feet.  .  .  .  But  at  least  his  sins  sprang  from  the  surplus 
good  red  life  in  him;  my  pains  are  the  fruit  of  Alice's 
leucosis  of  soul.  .  .  .  The  goddess  of  marriage  has  a 
very  whimsical  fancy;  she's  a  little  monotonous  in 
effect,  but  charmingly  varied  in  method.  .  .  .  Yet  my 
mother's  happy  now." 


II 


Very  early  on  a  day  in  March,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  old  Mrs.  Stonehouse  died.  The  morn- 
ing sun  shone  on  the  windows  of  that  room  in  which  for 
the  last  six  weeks  she  had  waited  for  death ;  not  greatly 
in  pain,  but  regretful  at  leaving  those  two  men  who 
had  been  for  so  long  the  landmarks  of  her  heart.  Old 
James,  past  eighty,  but  pink-complexioned  still,  the 
blue  of  his  eyes  circled  with  a  light  film  like  that  of  an 
ageing  dog,  sat  by  her  bed  while  the  sunshine  slid  down 
the  wall  of  her  room.  And  holding  her  hand,  he 
patted  it  sometimes  with  his  own,  murmuring,  "The 
sun's  getting  up,  Delia.  .  .  .  You'll  feel  better 
soon.     .     .     ." 

Her  son  faced  his  father,  sitting  very  still,  with  a 
smile  for  his  mother's  eyes  when  they  drifted  to  his 
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face.  Those  wandering  eyes  showed  a  faint  restless- 
ness when  they  fell  on  him ;  her  heart  was  less  at  ease 
for  Jim  than  for  old  James,  whose  life  was  ending 
peacefully  among  his  rock  plants  with  only  this  care- 
less dying  of  hers  to  interrupt  the  comfort  of  his  days. 
She  wished  to  speak,  but  she  was  too  tired,  and  smiled 
dimly  first  at  her  husband  and  then  at  her  son.  They 
smiled  back  in  turn,  their  two  faces  suddenly  absurdly 
alike  in  their  shared  emotion;  and  old  James  said 
again,  "The  sun's  getting  up,  Delia,  my  dear." 

Jim  murmured :  "John  sent  his  love  to  you,  Mother." 
He  saw  pleasure  in  her  face,  and  the  fingers  of  her 
left  hand  moved  towards  him.  He  took  them  in  his. 
And  neither  spoke  again  till  that  heart  of  hers,  its 
substance  buried  beneath  the  flesh  of  her  body,  its 
essence  so  accessible  till  now  to  the  needs  of  each, 
stopped  beating  at  last. 

Old  James,  docile  in  the  grief  that  made  his  big 
face  with  its  mastiff  cheeks  painfully  pathetic  to  his 
son,  consented  to  eat  some  breakfast  and  smoke  the 
pipe  Jim  filled  for  him. 

"I  always  hoped,"  he  said,  pausing  with  the  match 
flaring  in  his  fingers,  "that  your  mother  would  outlive 
me.  I'm  glad  now,  in  a  way,  that  it's  like  this.  She'd 
have  missed  me  a  bit,  and  I  gave  her  a  lot  of  trouble 
once.  ...  I'm  glad  she  hasn't  got  this  too.  .  .  . 
Your  mother  was  an  uncommon  woman,  Jim." 

Jim  removed  the  expiring  match  and  lighted  another. 
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"You  were  always  worth  to  her  any  trouble  you  gave," 
he  said.  "And  she's  been  very  happy  for  a  long 
time  now.  It  must  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to 
know  that.  ...  I  must  go  and  telephone  to  Alice. 
There's  nothing  for  you  to  do.  I'll  see  to  every- 
thing." 

He  went  back  to  Mallow  after  lunch,  leaving  his 
father  to  get  some  rest  after  that  sleepless  night.  The 
car  that  had  superseded  the  Mallow  horses  came  for 
him,  and  he  drove  it  himself,  glad  of  something  to 
occupy  a  part  of  his  mind.  He  wished  the  drive  had 
been  longer;  Cranstoun  Heath  on  that  day  of  sun- 
shine and  premature  warmth,  the  trees  still  a  cloud  of 
brown,  would  be  very  soothing  to  his  saddened  spirit. 
Life  seemed  to  have  a  hole  in  it  which  only  a  certain 
kind  of  beauty  could  fill.  And  thinking  of  the  Heath 
he  remembered  that  stumbling  walk  of  his  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  in  moonlight  then,  and  the  feel  of 
the  bracken  under  his  shoulders,  the  dry  sweet  smell 
of  it  close  to  his  face,  "Betty  is  dead,"  he  thought, 
"and  now  my  mother.  Nineteen  years  between  those 
two  pains,  and  I  seem  to  have  stood  still.  I  never 
get  any  further  on;  I  never  find  anything.  Or  it's 
spoilt  or  taken  away.  .  .  .  My  father  lived  his  gay 
life  and  found  his  dear  Delia  very  much  his  to  come 
back  to  and  stay  with  always,  until  to-day.  Yet  I 
don't  fancy  he  ever  thought  very  much  about  himself 
or  any  one  else.  He  just  did  things;  and  sat  firmly 
down  in  Mother's  heart  when  he  was  tired  of  doing 
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them.  And  I  do  nothing,  and  think  all  the  time;  and 
have  nowhere  to  sit.  .  .  .  How  does  this  chauffeur 
of  mine  manage  his  life,  I  wonder?  What's  he  think- 
ing about  now?"  His  eyes  slid  towards  the  sharp- 
featured,  brick-complexioned  face  at  his  side,  its 
prominent  light  eyes  staring  ahead  with  an  astounding 
vacuity  of  expression.  Feeling  his  master's  glance, 
the  man  said,  "She's  running  beautifully  to-day,  sir. 
.  .  .  I  hope  your  father's  not  knocked  up  by  'is 
trouble.    It  comes  'ard,  at  his  age." 

Stonehouse  said,  "He's  getting  an  old  man.  Firth. 
But  he's  taking  it  very  well.  .  .  .  This  road  wants 
mending." 

Sophy  was  on  the  steps  at  Mallow  when  the  car 
drew  up,  and  she  put  her  hand  through  Jim's  arm,  in 
silence,  while  he  talked  to  Firth.  But  after  a  moment 
she  interposed:  "Fll  take  you  to  Westermount  this 
evening.  Firth's  little  girl  is  ill — Fm  sure  he'd  rather 
stay  at  home." 

Firth  murmured  a  denial,  but  Jim  said,  "Of  course. 
I'm  sorry  your  girl's  ill.    I'd  better  go  by  train,  then." 

Sophy's  hand  squeezed  his  arm.  "Please  let  me 
take  you.  I'd  so  awfully  like  to  see  your  father, 
if  he  won't  mind.  And  if  you're  staying  the  night  I 
can  bring  the  car  back  by  myself." 

"I  wish  there  were  a  garage  at  Westermount,  then 
I  needn't  bother  any  one.  Would  you  really  come, 
Sophy  ?    Could  you  manage  getting  back  in  the  dark  ?" 
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"Of  course  I  can,  I've  done  it  before,  with  you. 
And  if  your  father  would  rather  not  see  me  I  can  come 
straight  home," 

"He'll  love  to  see  you.  That's  all  right  then,  Firth. 
We'll  start  at  half-past  six." 

In  the  hall  he  said,  "Where's  Alice?" 

"I'm  afraid  she's  out,"  Sophy  acknowledged  apolo- 
getically. "She  expected  you  back  to  lunch,  and  as 
you  didn't  come  she  went  to  Gunting's  about — clothes, 
I'm  so  sorry,  ,  .  .  She'll  be  back  to  tea.  Are  you 
awfully  tired,  Jim  dear?  Oughtn't  you  to  rest  for 
a  bit  ?    Do  go  and  lie  down." 

"I  am  tired,"  he  admitted,  getting  out  of  his  coat, 
"But  I  don't  want  to  lie  down.  Is  there  a 
fire  in  the  library? — Come  in  there  with  me.  That'll 
rest  me." 

She  pushed  an  armchair  near  the  hearth — that 
armchair  whose  solid  enduring  leather  had  felt  his 
tears  on  an  August  night  long  ago — and  bringing  a 
big  hassock  made  him  put  his  feet  on  it  and  lie 
back  comfortably.  "There,"  she  said.  "Now  rest.  I'll 
stay  here  with  you,  but  I  won't  talk.  .  .  .  Shall  I 
stay?" 

"Oh  yes,  dear  Sophy,  stay,"  he  murmured,  and  put 
up  a  hand,  drawing  her  down  to  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
She  laid  her  cheek  against  his,  and  he  heard  her  voice 
at  his   ear:   "Darhng  Jim,   I'm   so   frightfully   sorry. 

"I  know,  my  dear.    .    .    .    Thank  you.     ...    I 
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feel  so  sad ;  so  left  and  empty.  .  .  .  Are  you  com- 
fortable, Sophy,  on  that  arm ?" 

"Quite.  The  leather's  a  little  slippery,  that's  all. 
,    .    .    How  is  my  dear  Uncle  James  ?" 

"He's  been  awfully  good,  poor  dear.  I  think  I 
should  mind  it  less  for  him  if  he  weren't.  He  sits 
like  an  old  shaggy  dog,  with  tears  behind  his  eyes, 
and  a  shaky,  determined  smile.  .  .  .  He's  old  to 
stand  a  sorrow.  Though  I'm  inclined  to  think  the 
sharpness  goes  out  of  pain  after  a  certain  age,  even  in 
very  strong  people  like  him.  One  hopes  it  does.  One 
couldn't  go  on  standing  things   for  so  many  years. 

Sophy's  hand  pressed  his  shoulder.  "Dear  old  Jim; 
if  I  were  you  I  should  just  sit  still  and  quiet.  .  .  . 
You've  got  to  make  another  effort  this  evening;  don't 
make  any  with  me  now.    Let  it  all  slide,  and  just  rest." 

He  said,  "Yes.  ...  Let  it  all  slide.  .  .  ."  He 
shut  his  eyes,  leaning  back  against  her  arm;  and  for  a 
long  time  she  sat  motionless,  hearing  his  slow  breath- 
ing and  watching  his  tired  face.  She  saw  presently 
a  tear  slide  under  his  closed  lids  and  run  into  the 
wrinkles  above  his  cheek.  And  she  thought  fiercely — 
"IV hy  isn't  Alice  here  to  comfort  him?  How  could 
she  go  out  without  seeing  him.  .  .  this  darling  man 
....  But  I'm  glad  he  likes  me  to  be  here;  I'm  so 
glad  I'm  better  than  nothing." 

At  the  first  symptom  of  Alice's  return,  Stonehouse 
sat  up.    "There  she  is.    .    .    .    Thank  you,  my  Sophy." 
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Meeting  Alice  outside  the  door,  she  said  curtly, 
"Jim's  there." 

Alice  lingered ;  her  sister  detected  a  faint  reluctance 
to  face  the  requirements  of  that  moment.  "Is  he — 
very  distressed  ?" 

Sophy  said  scathingly — "You  needn't  be  alarmed — 
he  won't  show  it."  Going  into  the  garden  she  thought, 
with  a  rather  miserable  triumph,  "He  shows  it  to 
me.    .    .    ." 

She  hated  Alice  just  then,  hated  having  to  yield  her 
place  of  comforter.  She  had  never  definitely  con- 
nected Jim's  mood  of  depression  with  any  failure  in 
marriage;  but  now,  with  a  heavy  and  angry  heart,  she 
realised  at  last  that  these  two  were  not  happy  together. 
Her  anger  was  all  for  Alice,  her  compassion  for  Jim. 

Alice  found  her  husband  on  the  hearthrug,  filling  a 
pipe;  he  looked  tired,  but  she  was  relieved  at  seeing 
no  sign  of  the  emotion  she  dreaded.  He  said  gently, 
"Can  we  have  tea  now?  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  back 
to  lunch,  but  my  father  wanted  me  to  stay.  He's 
resting  now." 

Alice  rang  the  bell.  "Your  poor  father.  He'll 
feel  his  loss  very  much,  I'm  afraid." 

"Yes,"  said  Stonehouse. 

She  went  on,  with  an  effort  ,  "And  you,  Jim.  .  .  . 
I  do  feel  so  sorry  for  you.  I  know  how  fond  you 
were  of  her." 

He  felt  her  hand  on  his  arm;  but  the  atmosphere 
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of  that  effort  communicated  itself  to  his  too  sensitive 
heart,  and  incapable  of  response  he  lighted  a  match, 
saying  only,  "She  was  a  very  dear  mother  to  me.  .  .  . 
I  gave  her  John's  message."  He  smiled  and  sighed. 
"That  was  the  last  thing  I  said  to  her.  .  .  .  One 
doesn't  say  a  bit  what  one  wants  to,  when  one's 
feeling  very  much." 

Alice  grasped  that  opening  with  relief.  "I  know. 
I  was  thinking  the  same.  .  .  .  Bring  tea,  please, 
Christie.    Is  Miss  Sophy  here  still? 

"She's  in  the  garden,  Ma'am." 

"Let  her  know  when  tea's  ready.  I'll  just  go  and 
take  off  my  things,  Jim." 

Holding  the  door  open  for  her,  thinking — "She  does 
hate  this,  poor  dear ! — I  suppose  I  understand,  in  a  way" 
— he  helped  her  a  little  by  bending  to  kiss  her  cheek. 
Alice  received  a  comfortable  impression  of  having  taken 
the  initiative  and  fulfilled  her  part  creditably.  She  was 
grateful  to  him  for  his  restraint,  a  quality  for  which 
she  had  great  respect. 

Mr.  Stonehouse  was  glad  to  see  Sophy;  and  after 
dinner,  which  the  three  ate  rather  silently  but  without 
constraint,  the  candles  throwing  flickering  shadows 
on  their  faces,  he  was  able  to  talk  to  her  of  his  wife, 
easing  his  heart  a  little  in  doing  so.  Jim  sat  near 
them,  his  head  on  his  hand,  saying  nothing;  and 
Sophy  made  no  attempt  to  draw  him  into  the  old  man's 
rambling  reminiscences.    When  these  flagged,  she  got 
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up  and  kissed  him,  saying,  "I  must  go  now — Father 
won't  go  to  bed  till  I  get  back.  Good-night,  Uncle 
James  dear." 

"It  was  kind  of  you" — he  said,  patting  her  hand — 
"to  come.  I've  liked  having  you,  I'd  like  you  to  come — 
on  Thursday  ...  to  the  church,  anyhow,  if  you 
wouldn't  dislike  it ?" 

She  kissed  him  again.    "I'll  come,  of  course," 

Jim  went  with  her  to  the  car.  The  moon  was 
rising  behind  the  trees  that  sheltered  his  father's  rock- 
garden,  "I  hate  letting  you  go  alone,"  he  said.  "I 
think  I'll  come  part  of  the  way  and  walk  back.  Wait 
while  I  get  my  coat  and  send  Father  off  to  bed," 

He  was  absent  for  some  time,  arguing  with  his  father, 
who  insisted  now  on  his  returning  to  Mallow  after  all. 
"I  must  get  used  to  being  alone  here,"  the  old  man 
said  sadly.  "You  take  little  Sophy  home.  She's  been 
very  sweet  to  me.  .  .  .  Find  a  nice  husband  for 
that  girl,  Jim.    I  wish  I  had  another  son  for  her." 

Jim  said:  "She  has  a  very  understanding  heart. 
Good-night,  then,  Father,  if  I'm  really  to  go.  I'll 
be  over  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

Sophy  was  sitting  on  the  steps,  staring  at  the  moon, 
when  he  joined  her.  He  explained  the  delay,  and 
she  said,  "That's  on  my  account.  He  is  kind.  .  .  . 
You  drive,  Jim." 

Turning  through  the  gates  into  the  high  road,  he 
remembered  his  desire  earlier  in  the  day  for  Cranstoun 
Heath;  and  he  said,  "I  think  we  won't  go  straight 
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home — your  father  must  just  sit  up  a  Httle  while. 
I  want  to  drive." 

"It'll  do  yuo  good,"  said  Sophy;  and  neither  spoke 
again  till  he  stopped  his  engine  on  the  crest  of  the 
Heath  above  the  pond.  Its  waters  were  bright  now, 
smooth  and  cold,  with  one  brighter  path  of  moon- 
light cutting  it  in  two.  He  remembered  again,  more 
poignantly,  the  far-off  and  moonless  gleam  of  its 
ancient  surface  on  that  other  night  of  pain.  The  same 
quiet  waters  .  .  .  the  same  moon  .  .  .  the  same 
heart  beating  in  pain  and  sadness.    .    .    . 

He  felt  Sophy  shiver  against  him.  "You're  not 
cold,  are  you?" 

"A  little,  perhaps.     But  I  like  being  here.     Only 

"What,  my  dear?" 

"Nothing."  But  she  was  thinking,  "It  ought  to  be 
Alice,  not  me." 

He  said  presently,  not  very  far  in  his  thoughts  from 
hers,  "You've  been  very  good  to  us  to-day,  very  sweet. 
....  My  father  appreciated  it  awfully.  And  I  do. 
.    .    .    You've  helped  me." 

He  heard  her  sigh,  and  felt  her  draw  closer  to  him. 
Her  nearness  comforted  and  disturbed  him. 

"I'm  glad  I  helped."  Her  hand  slid  into  his  pocket 
in  the  old  childish  way.  "I'd  do  anything  for  you. 
...    I  do  love  you,  Jim." 

His  heart,  so  empty  and  forlorn  all  day,  all  its  emo- 
tions suspended,  felt  a  sudden  dizzy  return  of  warmth 
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and  sharper  pain;  and,  his  hand  following  hers,  clasp- 
ing it  rather  desperately,  he  thought,  "Oh,  my  dear 
God,  and  I  love  you,  Sophy.    .    .    ." 

He  was  conscious  immediately  afterwards  of  pro- 
found amazement  that  he  had  not  known  and  under- 
stood much  earlier.  It  seemed  at  that  moment  so 
obvious  and  simple  and  natural.  ...  It  was  only  by 
degrees  that  he  realised,  as  the  hot  pleasure  in  his  heart 
died,  while  its  pain  survived,  that  it  was  not  simple, 
in  effect,  but  miserably  complicated ;  not  natural,  accord- 
ing to  the  accepted  view  of  their  relation,  but  unnatural, 
monstrous ;  and  that  the  last  thing  he  must  permit  it  to 
be  was  "obvious" 

He  took  his  hand  sharply  out  of  hers,  and  saying — 
"We  must  go" — started  the  engine. 

All  the  way  home  he  remained  utterly  silent,  in- 
capable of  any  speech  but  that  from  which  he  must 
always  refrain,  almost  incapable  of  any  thought  but 
of  that  necessity;  and  almost  his  only  sensation  a 
desire  never  to  move  again  from  her  side  and  from  the 
touch  of  her  shoulder  against  his.    .    .    . 

At  the  gate  of  Mr.  Channing's  house  he  looked  at 
her  once  as  she  closed  the  door  of  the  car  after  her; 
and  seeing  in  her  concerned  and  honest  eyes  complete 
ignorance  of  that  disastrous  change  in  him,  with  relief 
and  disappointment  in  his  heart,  he  said,  "Good-night, 
Sophy    .    .    .    good-night,  my  dear" — and  drove  away. 

Watching  the  tail  lamp  of  his  car,  she  thought 
pityingly,  "He  is  minding " 
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III 

On  an  October  Sunday  morning  of  that  same  year, 
Sophy  opened  the  wooden  gate  under  the  cedars  at  Mal- 
low, and  peered  into  the  garden.  Seeing  no  one  there 
but  an  ancient  gardener,  who  was  placing  in  a  wheelbar- 
row the  reds  and  browns  of  fallen  leaves  that  edged  the 
flower-beds  and  paths,  she  advanced  towards  the  house. 
Passing  the  old  man  she  gave  him  a  very  friendly  smile, 
said — "What  a  jolly  day.  Stark — how  tidy  you  keep 
your  paths" — and  went  on  to  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows, leaving  behind  her  in  that  old  man,  too  deaf  to 
hear  her  praise,  a  sensation  of  warmth  about  his  heart. 

The  drawing-room  was  empty  of  life,  save  for  a 
little  tawny  Persian  kitten  with  eyes  the  colour  of  her 
own;  so,  touching  its  disregarding  head,  feeling  a  little 
damped  by  the  stillness  and  emptiness  of  that  Sunday 
household,  Sophy  turned  a  corner  and  tried  the  library 
window  facing  the  double  cherry  tree.  Looking  into 
its  darkness  she  found  the  person  whom  in  that  moment, 
though  searching  ostensibly  for  Alice,  she  chiefly  de- 
sired to  see ;  and  she  called :  "Some  one  is  alive,  then ! 
Please  may  I  come  in?" 

Stonehouse  moved  from  his  writing-table,  and  push- 
ing the  window  wider  open,  helped  her  over  its  low 
sill.  "Alice  has  gone  to  church  at  Wiston,"  he  ex- 
plained. "St.  Francis  is  reaching  heights  of  highness 
beyond  her  soul's  flight,  and  it's  such  a  jolly  day  she 
thought   she'd  walk   across   Wiston   Common;   that's 
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why  she's  gone  so  early.  Have  a  cigarette  ?"  Holding 
a  match  for  her,  he  added :  "How  it  is  you're  afield 
so  soon,  after  last  night?  I  imagined  you  still  a-bed. 
Did  you  enjoy  your  dance?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sophy.  "You  might  just  as  well  have 
stayed  to  the  end;  it  was  all  over  at  twelve.  Crans- 
toun  doesn't  disregard  the  early  Sabbath  hours." 

"And  I  don't  disregard  Alice!  Then  you're  not 
tired  ?    You  look  a  little — shall  I  say — hectic !" 

Her  colouring  deepening,  she  pushed  a  chair  to  the 
window.  "Let's  sit  where  we  can  see  that  gorgeous 
yellow  sunshine.  It's  just  coming  through  the  mist. 
Let  me  sit  on  the  arm;  I'd  rather.  .  .  .  Jim,  look 
at  those  trees.    .    .    ." 

"I've  watched  that  beech  at  the  corner  for  more 
autumns  than  your  eyes  have  seen;  and  it  never  palls. 
Trees  are  nice  things,  when  they  aren't  too  crowded 
and  you  can  see  their  figures.  ...  By  the  same 
token,  Mrs.  Ripley  was  rather  an  uncrowded  tree  last 
night.  She  does  her  brave  best  to  Bohemianise  Crans- 
toun,  doesn't  she?" 

Sophy  said  slowly,  "Mrs.  Ripley  isn't  a  bad  sort,  is 
she?" 

"No.  Quite  a  good  sort,  I  think.  Her  circumstances 
haven't  been  kind  to  her  temperament,  that's  all.  That's 
the  trouble  with  most  of  us;  though  my  mother  thought 
diflferently.    .    .    ." 

"The  things  people  say  about  her  are  exaggerated, 
aren't  they?" 
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"The  things  people  say  are  always  exaggerated,  to 
put  it  mildly.  As  if  the  bare  truth  weren't  astounding 
enough !" 

"1  know.  .  .  .  But  even  if  it's  true — about  her — 
as  I  knozv  some  of  it  is,  it  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
she's  a  really  horrible  person,  does  it  ?" 

"Nobody's  really  horrible,  Sophy ;  horror  is  the  last 
thing  one  ought  to  feel  for  any  human  being.  .  .  . 
I  should  grace  a  pulpit  to-day,  shouldn't  I !.  .  . 
What  is  your  special  concern  for  Mrs.  Ripley's  morals, 
my  dear?" 

She  said :    "I've  got  something  to  tell  you." 

"Then  sit  where  I  can  see  you.  I  like  your  autumn 
head  against  those  trees." 

She  moved  to  the  window-sill,  drawing  her  knees  up 
and  clasping  them  with  her  hands;  her  eyes  on  him,  a 
little  anxiously,  their  pupils  very  large. 

"Well  ?"  he  asked.  "Has  Mrs.  Ripley  run  away  with 
Sturgeon?" 

He  saw  her  flush  deeply.  "No.  .  .  .  It's  more 
that — that  he  has  run  away  from  her.    .    .    ." 

"He  has,  has  he?  I  thought  I'd  seen  symptoms 
lately  of  a  desire  on  his  part  to  shufifle  off  that  coil. 
.  .  .  How  do  you  know  ?  Did  he  tell  you  so — as  an 
item  of  small  talk?" 

Meeting  his  smiling  eyes — smiling  herself,  a  little 
uncertainly,  she  said,  "He  did  tell  me.  .  .  .  Jim 
dear — I've  promised  to  marry  him." 

Feeling  the  necessity  for  preserving,  at  all  costs,  that 
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sheltering  smile — slowly  growing  a  mere  grimace — 
Stonehottse  concentrated  on  it  to  the  forgetting  of  the 
further  necessity  for  speech. 

This  dear  and  long  friendship  of  theirs — too  dear 
for  him  to  imperil  its  quality  by  the  intrusion  of  a  new 
element — had  sensitised  her  heart  to  his  moods  with- 
out, as  in  the  case  of  that  change  of  degree,  always 
making  clear  their  origins.  Conscious  now  of  some- 
thing very  profound  behind  his  unexpected  silence  and 
his  smile,  whose  desperate  sustaining  was  not  lost  on 
her,  Sophy's  heart,  already  beating  rather  high,  knew 
a  fresh  agitation.  Her  mind  leaping  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  her  prelude,  she  thought — "Is  it  about  Mrs. 
Ripley  ?    Is  it  worse  than  I  thought  ?" 

Trying  to  read,  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  own 
preoccupations,  the  causes  of  his,  and  so  inevitably 
misreading,  she  asked,  "Are  you  hating  it  for  me 
because  of  her?" 

Collecting  his  wits,  satisfied  with  the  efficacy  of  that 
smile  and  letting  it  go,  grateful  to  it,  Stonehouse  man- 
aged to  answer :  "It's  not  that  .  .  .  I'm  just — 
awfully  astonished.  I  had  no  idea  this  was  happen- 
ing.    .    .    ." 

She  suspected  a  reproach  for  her  lack  of  that  con- 
fidence between  them  which  was  never  to  have  failed; 
and  sliding  to  the  floor  by  his  chair  she  leant  her  arm 
on  his  knees.  "Dear  old  Jim,  I  didn't  really  know  my- 
self, or  I'd  have  told  you — as  I  always  do.  Don't  be 
hurt  with  me." 
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"No,  no,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  hurt— like  that.  .  .  , 
Those  are  things  one  can't  always  tell.  One  doesn't 
always  realise  oneself — God  knows  I  know  that.  .  ,  . 
But  I  am  most  awfully  surprised,  my  dear.  I  don't 
somehow  see  Sturgeon  in  relation  to  you.  How  old 
are  you  ?" 

"Twenty- four  next  month.  I'm  not  a  child  now, 
Jim.    I've  never  been  quite  a  child,  inside." 

"I  know  you  haven't.  A  certain  kind  of  heart  has 
no  age.  .  .  .  Tell  me  why  you  asked  about  Mrs. 
Ripley?  Does  that  trouble  you  very  much?  Do  you 
understand  these  things  ?" 

She  said  rather  wistfully,  "I  daresay  I  don't  under- 
stand in  a  practical  sense.  But  I  feel  I  understand 
anything  that  involves  aflFection.     .     .     ." 

"Do  you  feel  that  there  was  affection  between  those 
two  ?  Can  you  understand  that  affairs  like  theirs  may 
spring  from  something  quite  other  than  affection,  as 
you  know  it?  .  .  .  I'm  all  in  the  dark  as  to  your 
knowledge  of  life." 

Sophy  said :  "Oh,  one  reads  and  hears  and  thinks. 
.  .  .  One  can  really  hardly  tell  without  more  experi- 
ence how  much  or  how  little  one  does  know.  .  .  . 
I  was  only  concerned  with  Mrs.  Ripley  as  to  how  her 
niceness  or  nastiness  might  affect  Hartley.  Would 
he — could  he — in  liking  her  if  she  were  nasty — be 
nice  himself  ?" 

"My  dear,  that's  a  very  difficult  question.  There 
are  charities,  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  us,  that 
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might  embrace  such  a  case.  ...  I  must  admit  in 
honesty  that  I  don't  suspect  Sturgeon's  soul  of  such 
dizzy  heights.  Wouldn't  it  be  more — comfortable — 
to  assume  that  since  he  did  like  her — in  whatever  sort 
of  way — she  can't  be  nasty?" 

"More  comfortable,  yes But  I  do  like  to 

know  the  truth  about  people  and  things." 

"My  poor  child,  then  you'll  never  be  comfortable ! 
The  only  comfort,  I  begin  to  suspect,  lies  in  blindness 
— the  deliberate  acceptance  of  the  surface  view.  .  .  . 
Don't  be  my  disciple,  Sophy.  Don't  let  your  desire 
for  truth,  with  its  pains,  lie  on  my  conscience." 

"I'd  rather  have  the  pains  than  the  blindness,"  she 
said.  "And  I'd  rather  be  your  disciple  than  anybody's. 
I  always  have  been." 

"But  now,"  he  reminded  her  sharply,  "you've  got  to 
be  Sturgeon's.    .    .    ." 

She  turned  her  face  away,  and  he  could  unguard  his 
eyes,  letting  them  rest  on  her  head — that  autumn  head 
so  near  his  hand  that  the  space  between  them  seemed 
absurd — the  preservation  of  that  tiny  distance  a  physi- 
cal pain.  Could  anyone's  hand  so  touch  her  hair  as  his 
could,  if  it  might? — if  the  symbolism  of  that  small 
separation  were  a  dream  ?    .    .    . 

"Dear  one,"  he  said  presently,  "are  you  in  love  with 
Sturgeon  ?" 

Without  turning,  she  said,  "  'In  love,'  yes.  But  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  being  in  love  may  not  be  quite 
the  same  as 'loving.'    Is  it?" 
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"Ah,  my  dear,"  said  Stonehouse,  "the  hair  of  most 
women  is  grey  before  they  learn  that.  Where  did  you 
acquire  your  wisdom?" 

"Then  it's  true?" 

"It's  true;  for  men  at  least.  For  many  men.  If 
women  understood  the  difference  there  might  be  less 
heart-break  for  them." 

"Are  they — those  two — never  included  in  each 
other  ?    Can't  people  'love'  and  remain  *in  love'  ?" 

"That's  the  ideal,"  said  Stonehouse.  "Are  you  look- 
ing  for  that,   Sophia?     You'll  need  a  strong  heart. 

"Yes I  told  Hartley  what  I  felt— that  I 

wasn't  sure  about  the  loving." 

"Oh,  poor  Hartley !  Is  he  equal  to  your  psychology? 
He'd  understand  the  'in  love'  part,  anyhow !" 

"He's  satisfied  with  that,  I  think.  .  .  .  You  don't 
credit  him  with  much  soul,  do  you  ?" 

"I  ?"  He  hesitated.  "Up  to  now  I  haven't  made 
Sturgeon's  soul  my  special  study.  I  shall  have  to  give 
it  more  attention.  Have  you  considered,  by  the  way, 
how  Alice  is  likely  to  take  your  news?" 

"She'll  hate  it,"  said  Sophy  with  conviction.  "I'm 
not  silly  or  infatuated  enough  to  suppose  Hartley's 
the  husband  she'd  choose  for  me.  But  after  all,  it's 
not  quite  a  question  for  her  choice,  is  it  ?" 

"By  no  means,"  he  agreed  emphatically.  "It's  your 
life  that's  in  question.  ...  I  wish  that  life  very 
well.    .    .    ." 
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Sighing  faintly,  she  said,  "Bitt  you're  doubtful  too !" 
— and  turning,  studied  his  face.  "Tell  me  why  you 
disapprove  of  Hartley." 

"First  tell  me  why  you  so  much  approve — to  such 
lengths !" 

"He's  so  alive,"  she  said  slowly,  propping  her  chin 
on  her  hand  and  still  watching  his  face.  "He  has  a 
force  somewhere,  that  I  don't  understand  yet,  that 
makes  me  awfully  alive  too;  it  takes  me  very  much 
with  him,  even  when  the  going  is  a  little  against  my 
wish — my  instinct.  I  suppose  it's  simply  a  sort  of — 
fascination." 

"Not  a  very  reliable  link,"  he  reminded  her.  "And 
you've  got  to  remember  that  he  doesn't  use  it — that 
power — for  the  first  time  on  you.  Sturgeon's  thirty- 
five,  and  not  exactly  a  woman-hater — if  not  till  now 
a  constant  lover,  rather  a  constant  'in-lover.'  I'm  being 
deliberately  candid  with  you." 

"I  counted  on  your  being  so.  .  .  .  But  Hartley's 
been  rather — constant — to  Mrs.  Ripley,  hasn't  he?" 

"Not  quite  exclusively,  I  think.  .  .  .  Sophy,  are 
his  tastes  and  yours  in  sympathy?  I  can't  feel  they 
are.  Can  you  picture  long  winter  evenings  alone  with 
him,  when  the  first  glamour,  so-called,  has  faded  a 
little? — As  it  always  does." 

"That  from  you,  Jim  ?" 

"Even  from  me.  I  don't  say  something  doesn't  take 
the  place  of  that  glamour.  I'm  sure  it  may.  But  it's 
something  different.    ...    A  familiar  face,  you  see, 
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can  never  be  just  the  same  to  one  as  an  unknown  face. 
But  it  may  be  much  dearer." 

"You've  depressed  me  a  little.  Am  I  a  fool  to  like 
Hartley?" 

"Nobody's  a  fool  to  like  anybody.  It  only  means 
their  sight  is  a  little  kinder  than  other  people's,  a  little 
more  just.  If  love  makes  one  blind  to  faults,  it  has  the 
merit  of  a  divine  sharpness  for  virtues." 

Sophy  laughed  gently,  screwing  up  her  eyes  at  him. 
"Dear  Oracle!  If  you  ordered  your  life  according  to 
your  perceptions  you  ought  to  be  a  happy  person! 
But  I  don't  believe  you  do." 

"Of  course  I  don't.  One  only  arrives  at  any  sort  of 
knowledge  by  a  succession  of  failures.    .    .    ." 

She  said  presently,  "I  want  to  ask  you  something. 
May  I?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"You  won't  be  angry  ?" 

"That  remains  to  be  seen." 

"Well  then — are  you  and  Alice  awfully  happy?" 

He  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  laughed.  "My  dear ! 
What  an  after-breakfast  question.  Am  I  really  to 
answer  it?" 

"No,  I  suppose  not;  there's  not  much  need.  .  .  . 
But  I  do  wish  3'ou  were." 

He  said  nothing ;  her  desire  for  truth  restrained  him 
from  the  lie  that  loyalty  presumably  demanded,  and 
loyalty  restrained  him  from  the  truth.  So  he  com- 
promised with  a  betraying  silence. 
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She  moved  at  last,  and  standing  behind  his  chair, 
stooped  and  kissed  the  top  of  his  head.  "I  Hke  you 
very  much,"  she  said.  "You  are  getting  grey.  .  .  . 
I  must  go  home  and  tell  Father  about  things ;  Hartley's 
coming  to  lunch.    Will  you — break  it — to  Alice  ?" 

"Yes,  if  you  like.  I'll  try  to  blunt  the  edge  of  her 
wrath.     She'll  be  very  displeased,  Sophy." 

"I  know.  I'm  sorry.  But  I  can't  help  it.  She  ought 
to  have  seen  what  was  happening  and  charmed  Hartley 
away  from  me !" 

"Sophy.  Sophy!" 

"That's  very  disagreeable  of  me,  Isn't  it?  Well,  Alice 
does  annoy  me  frightfully  sometimes — even  though  she 
is  your  wife.  Perhaps  chiefly  because  of  that.  I  mind 
her  annoyingness  on  your  account.  I  feel  responsible 
for  it,  as  her  sister !" 

"We  won't  go  into  that,"  said  Stonehouse.  "The 
point  at  issue's  your  engagement.  That's  disturbance 
enough  for  one  morning." 

"You  haven't  yet  told  me,"  she  said,  leaning  again 
over  the  back  of  his  chair,  "why  it's  so  disturbing — 
why  you  don't  approve  of  my  poor  young  man.  Please 
tell  me." 

"I  would  if  I  really  knew,"  he  answered,  and  re- 
frained from  looking  up  to  meet  that  down-bent  gaze. 
"I  only  feel  dimly  that  Sturgeon  is  a  little  .  .  . 
earthy.    .    .    ." 

"I  don't  want  a  saint." 

"Very  wisely.    A  saint  wouldn't  suit  you  at  all.    But 
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there  are  degrees.  .  .  .  However,  I  don't  pretend 
to  know  what's  best  for  anybody.  And  I  only  meant 
earthy  in  his  point  of  view,  so  far  as  I've  judged  it. 
It's  the  point  of  view  that  matters  more  than  the 
point  of  contact.  .  .  .  But  I  think,  my  dear,  I  wouldn't 
hurry  into  marriage  till  you've  settled  that  question  of 
love  and  in  love — till  the  first  supervenes  or  they 
amalgamate.     .     .     ." 

She  said:  "No;  I  won't.  I  promise  that.  Does  that 
cheer  you  ? — Do  you  feel  better  about  it  ?" 

"Immensely!"  He  forced  himself  to  look  up  then 
into  her  rather  wistfully  smiling  eyes.  "Bring  your 
Hartley  to  tea  to-day;  I'll  pave  the  way  for  him  with 
Alice." 


IV 


When  she  had  gone  he  went  back  to  his  chair  and  sat 
staring  out  at  the  garden,  whose  mists  the  sun  had 
finally  dispersed.  The  greyness  of  dew  had  gone  from 
the  grass  but  left  it  bright  with  moisture ;  and  all  the 
time  from  the  branches  of  trees  the  leaves  fell  slowly 
through  the  still  air. 

No  amount  of  preparation  for  a  catastrophe  that 
the  heart  has  secretly  rejected  as  incredible  can  really 
lighten  the  shock  when  it  comes,  or  assist  endurance 
of  Its  truth.  The  mind  says — "This  has  happened." 
But  the  heart  answers,  "It  couldn't.  .  .  .  Not  to 
me.  .  .  . 
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Stonehouse,  throughout  the  long  agony  of  his  talk 
with  Sophy  so  concentrated  on  its  concealment  from 
her  view  that  it  had  in  a  sense  receded  from  his  own, 
now  felt  its  return  like  the  oncoming  of  pain  after 
stupor.  Many  emotions,  pressing  upon  his  heart,  con- 
tributed to  that  pain;  but  the  most  vital  was  a  sensa- 
tion of  utter  bereavement  such  as,  among  earlier  griefs, 
he  had  not  known,  Sophy's  heart  had  seemed  so 
very  much  and  specially  his  in  all  those  years;  and 
never  more  so  than  since  he  had  discovered  how  com- 
pletely his  own  belonged  to  her.  That  her  feeling 
was  entirely  different  in  quality  had  not  affected  his 
impression  of  ownership.  Where  so  much  was  given, 
everything  was  in  a  sense  possessed,  in  spite  of  un- 
consciousness on  her  part.  That  sensation  had  com- 
forted him  oddly  through  the  miseries  of  his  external 
lack ;  but  it  left  him  at  once — left  him  very  cold  and 
empty — the  moment  his  ownership  was  disputed.  He 
could  bear  her  unawareness  of  his  altered  feeling, 
and  the  absence  of  alteration  in  her  own ;  he  was 
not  selfish  enough  to  wish — in  the  circumstances — 
for  that  change,  that  pain,  for  her.  But  he  could  not 
endure  that  some  one  else  should  take  what  he  had 
refrained  from  trying  to  take.  He  was  far  too  human 
in  his  emotions  to  be  content  with  her  happiness — 
to  find  his  own  in  contemplation  of  hers.  Such 
spiritual  heights  were  beyond  him.  He  could  only 
adopt  an  outwardly  benignant  attitude,  and  then  only 
from  sheer  necessity,  the  sheer  impossibility  of  any 
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other  attitude.     And  that  necessity  and  impossibility 
tortured  him,  unable  inwardly  to  accept  either. 

He  was  robbed  not  only  of  her,  but  of  hope  of  her. 
That  had  been  small  enough  and  never  deliberately 
or  even  consciously  indulged  in;  but  it  had  existed, 
in  the  indestructible  fashion  of  hope,  secretly  some- 
where in  the  foundations  of  his  being.  Now  not  only 
Sturgeon  but  her  feeling  for  Sturgeon  set  up  the  final 
barrier. 

And  a  last  emotion,  penetrating  his  egotism  and 
adding  a  less  personal  pang,  was  roused  by  a  doubt  of 
her  ultimate  happiness  with  Sturgeon.  That  pain  had 
its  consolation  for  the  lower  levels  of  his  nature;  cer- 
tainty of  a  happiness  in  which  he  had  no  part,  might 
have  hurt  him  more.  But  uncertainty  hurt.  And  be- 
cause he  was  not  disinterested  he  must  withhold  him- 
self from  dissuasion.  The  necessity  would  at  least 
receive  support  from  his  instinctive  opposition  to 
Alice's  view ;  she  would  so  vehemently  dissuade,  so 
endeavour  to  enlist  his  help  in  dissuading,  that  mere 
contrariety  would  drive  him  to  championship  of  Sophy. 
The  prospect  of  those  inevitable  dissensions  braced  him 
a  little,  though  he  appreciated  the  bitterness  behind 
the  fact  that  misery  for  Sophy  should  be  eased  by  a 
bout  of  acrid  argument  with  his  wife.  And  he  thought, 
"I'm  becoming  a  spiteful  old  woman.  .  .  .  Where  now 
is  my  creed  of  unbitterness  in  all  adversity?  It's  sour- 
ing me  after  all." 

With  a  heart  so  heavy,  so  numb  that  it  hardly  knew 
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its  weight,  he  said  to  Alice  at  lunch:  "Sophy  came 
soon  after  you'd  gone.     She  wanted  to  see  you." 

Alice  said  sharply,  "Father  isn't  ill,  is  he  ?" 

"Why  should  he  be?" 

"Don't  be  silly,  Jim — he  might  be." 

"I  suppose  he  might.    Anybody  might," 

She  sighed  with  exaggerated  patience.  "What  did 
Sophy  want  me  for,  then.    Or  didn't  she  tell  you  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  she  told  me.  .  .  .  Don't  you  want  some 
bread  ?" 

"I've  got  toast,  thank  you.  ...  Do  you  mind  giving 
me  Sophy's  message.  Why  are  you  being  so  aggra- 
vating to-day  ?" 

He  said  blandly,  "To  test  the  value  of  your  church- 
going.  I  have  my  doubts  of  it.  .  .  .  There  should  be 
an  added  sweetness.    .    .    .'* 

"Is  it  fair  to  suggest  there  isn't?  Have  I  said  any- 
thing disagreeable  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  Stonehouse.  "But  there's  plenty  of 
time.  .  .  .  Your  sister  is  engciged  to  be  married," 

"Engaged!"  She  stared  at  him.  "Sophy?  How 
can  she  be  engaged?" 

"Why  not  ?    She's  not  married  already,  is  she  ?" 

"That's  not  the  least  funny.  I  simply  meant  that 
— it  seems  so  utterly  unexpected — there  haven't  been 
any  signs — I  can  hardly  believe  it.  .  .  ." 

"It  appears  to  be  true,  nevertheless.  The  young 
man  is  lunching  with  your  father  at  this  moment." 
In  the  midst  of  his  deliberate  and  ignoble  offensive- 
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ness  he  had  a  vision  of  Sturgeon  now,  sitting  opposite 
Sophy,  looking  at  her,  hearing  her  voice,  its  kindness 
all  for  him.  .  .  . 

Alice  said,  with  cold  dignity,  "Would  you  conde- 
scend to  tell  me  his  name  ?" 

"There's  no  condescension  involved.  I'll  give  you 
three  guesses." 

"I  don't  want  to  guess.  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea. 
Unless  it's  Tod." 

"I  wish  it  were,"  he  said,  sighing.  "I  mean,  for  his 
sake.  I  think  he'd  be  pleased.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it's  Sturgeon." 

"Oh!  .  .  ."  said  Alice,  and  colour  came  slowly  into 
her  face.    "Are  you  serious?" 

"Perfectly.  I  shouldn't  choose  his  name  if  I  wanted 
to  be  humorously  misleading." 

"But  Jim — !  Don't  you  see  how  dreadful — how  im- 
possible it  is?" 

"No.    Why?" 

She  ignored  his  annoyingness  now,  too  filled  with 
consternation  to  resent  it.  "Because  he's  not  fit.  .  .  . 
He's  a  horrible  man.  .  .  ." 

He  remembered  Sophy's  question  as  to  the  horrible- 
ness  of  Mrs.  Ripley;  and  saw  again  her  autumn  head 
against  the  trees.  .  .  . 

Alice  recalled  him.  "You  can't  even  contradict  that. 
You  know  he  is." 

"I  don't  know  anything  of  the  sort.     Nor  do  you." 

"Don't  be  rude.    I  do  know." 
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"You  only  know  what  people  may  have  told  you. 
Your  judgment  of  men" — he  said — "lacks  the  authority 
of  experience." 

"Do  you  pretend  that  he  hasn't  been  running  after 
Mrs.  Ripley  for  years?" 

"There's  no  evidence  that  he's  caught  her,  though." 

Alice  said  frigidly,  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  coarse." 

"I  thought  I  was  being  charitable.  To  the  lady, 
anyhow." 

"Charity  to  her  isn't  the  point.  I'm  thinking  of  Mr. 
Sturgeon.  .  .  .  Jim,  we  can't  let  Sophy  marry  him. 
She  mustn't.  She  doesn't  understand  what  she's 
doing." 

"She  seems  to,"  he  said.  "She  mentioned  Mrs. 
Ripley  as  if  she  understood." 

"To  youf  She  oughtn't  to  discuss  it  with  you  at 
all.    She  ought  to  come  to  me." 

"She  did — or  tried  to.  But  you'd  taken  your  charity 
to  church — and  left  it  there,  it  seems."  Despising  and 
hating  himself  for  this  venting  of  his  miseries  on  her, 
he  could  not  resist  the  partial  ansesthesia  it  induced. 
He  dreaded  silence  and  full  consciousness  again. 

She  said  with  some  bitterness,  "I  suppose  I  might 
have  expected  you  to  side  with  him." 

"I'm  not  siding  with  anybody.  I'm  accepting  the 
facts." 

"Do  you — can  you  accept  the  fact  that  Sophy^ — a 
well-brought  up  girl — quite  inexperienced — should 
marry  a  man  who's  notoriously  a  lover  of  women " 
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"My  dear!"  he  protested — "Melodrama  .  .  .?  And 
'notorious'  applied  to  a  little  poky  suburb,  is  laugh- 
able." 

"Morals  are  the  same  everywhere.  And  the  choice 
of  a  word  isn't  very  important  just  now." 

"You  were  never  more  in  error,"  he  said.  "The 
choice  of  words  is  always  important,  particularly  in  a 
crisis,  domestic  or  otherwise.  The  whole  course  of  a 
career  may  be  altered  by  a  word ;  it's  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  use  of  a  right  or  wrong  word  has  prob- 
ably— in  some  unspecified  epoch — made  or  marred  an 
Empire  .  .  .  What's  the  matter,  Alice?  Have  I  used 
the  wrong  one  ?" 

Tears  had  brimmed  over  onto  her  cheeks.  Unable 
to  disguise  them,  she  said,  groping  for  a  handkerchief, 
"I  really  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you — 
why  you  should  be  so  rude  and  unkind,  when  I'm  upset 
already.  .  .  ." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Stonehouse,  not  very  convincingly. 
"I  know  I've  been  disagreeable.  I  have  an  indiges- 
tion of  the  soul.  .  .  .  Your  handkerchief's  on  the 
mantelpiece — I'll  get  it."  Handing  it  to  her,  he  added, 
"But  I'm  not  quite  so  sorry  as  you  think  I  ought  to 
be.  .  .  .  You  are  awfully  irritating  you  know." 

"I  know  you  think  so.    But  I  fail  to  see  why.  .  .  /' 

"Do  you?  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  like,  I'll  tell  you 
why;  part  of  it  anyhow." 

Alice  blew  her  nose  resentfully;  receiving  no  more 
direct  prohibition,  he  went  back  to  his  seat  and  leant 
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his  elbows  on  the  table.  "I  don't  know  where  you 
get  it  from,  but  you've  inherited  or  acquired  or 
adopted  an  attitude  to  life  that's  bound  to  be  rather 
insufferable  to  the  ordinary  human-hearted  person. 
And  not  content  with  that  attitude  for  yourself,  you 
want  to  thrust  it  on  every  one  else.  You  look  with 
horror  and  contempt  on  such  people  as  insist  on  having 
views  of  their  own,  who  can't  and  won't  share 
yours.  .  .  ." 

She  filled  his  pause  with — "You  seem  to  me  to  be 
exactly  describing  your  own  methods.  I  suppose  it 
doesn't  occur  to  you  to  analyse  your  own  behaviour. 
If  we  think  differently,  /  must  be  wrong,  of  course." 

"Why,  yes,  Alice,"  he  said  with  regained  gentleness, 
remorseful  already  for  his  orgy  of  offence.  "It  is 
'of  course'  so  long  as  your  difference  leaves  charity 
on  my  side.  I  have  the  authority  of  your  friend  the 
Church  for  that;  more  still,  of  its  founder,  Christ. 
Nobody  ever  said  or  wrote  or  thought  anything  to 
equal  in  beauty  St.  Paul's  Epistle  on  the  subject  of 
charity — surely  inspired  by  Christ's  own  view  of  it. 
Can  you  reconcile  those  incomparable  words  with  that 
attitude  of  yours?" 

A  little  scandalised  by  the  introduction  of  that  name 
into  a  secular  argument,  she  took  refuge  in  such  dignity 
as  damp  eyes  permitted.  "I  don't  in  the  least  admit  any 
such  attitude  as  you're  harping  on.  I  don't  expect 
you  to  understand  my  view  of  life.  Men  are  always 
so  hopelessly  gross." 
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"Oh — !"  He  laughed.  There  seemed  suddenly  no 
more  to  be  said,  and  in  a  silence  that  ridiculed  her 
comment  he  carried  his  empty  plate  to  the  sideboard. 
Goaded  by  that  silence,  she  said,  "Are  you  entirely 
satisfied  with  your  own  conduct — your  own  behaviour  ? 
You're  not  extraordinarily  easy  to  live  with  yourself." 

He  remembered  his  mother's  suggestion  as  to  his 
difficultness.  "I'm  sure  I'm  not,"  he  agreed,  as  before. 
"I  must  be  extraordinarily  trying,  particularly  to  a 
woman  like  you.  .  .  .  Will  you  have  some  of  this 
peach  stuff? — It  looks  rather  good." 

"No  thank  you." 

He  helped  himself,  and  halted  on  his  way  back  to 
the  table,  plate  in  hand.  "In  all  these  recriminations 
haven't  we  lost  sight  of  the  point?  I've  asked  Sophy 
and  Sturgeon  to  tea  to-day." 

Alice  said  rigidly,  "Then  I  shall  have  a  headache. 
I'm  not  going  to  receive  Mr.  Sturgeon." 

"Oh  yes  you  are,  my  dear  girl.  Don't  let's  go 
through  the  whole  thing  again.  Let's  forget  all  about 
ourselves  for  a  bit,  and  think  of  Sophy.  She's  your 
sister  and  she'll  look  for  kindness  from  you." 

"She  won't  look  for  approval  in  this.  She  knows 
perfectly  well  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Sturgeon." 

"We  shall  have  to  call  him  Hartley,"  Stonehouse 
reminded  her  maliciously. 

She  said  only.  "Will  you  ring  for  coffee,  please,  if 
you've  nearly  finished?" 

When  the  maid  had  gone  away  again,  Stoneljouse 
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broke  a  silence  whose  atmosphere  had  been  one  of 
stubborn  hostility.  "I  just  want  to  get  this  quite  clear. 
.  .  .  You  must  try  to  bear  your  incipient  headache 
and  be  on  view  when  Sturgeon  comes.  Sophy's  engaged 
to  him,  and  there's  no  more  to  be  said.  I  don't  myself 
feel  that  he's  particularly  suited  to  her,  if  that's  any 
consolation  to  you,  but  I  like  him,  and  they're  engaged, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  opposition  from  either 
of  us." 

"You  would  like  him,  of  course." 

"Does  that  imply  that  I'm  a  bird  of  the  same  feather? 
— an  incorrigible  woman-hunter?" 

"I  daresay  you  would  be  if  you  weren't  married. 
.    .     .    I  haven't  forgotten  Mrs.  Clowes." 

That  name,  never  mentioned  between  them  in  all 
their  years  of  marriage,  hurt  him  acutely ;  and  her 
use  of  it  as  a  weapon  in  this  sordid  wrangling  shocked 
him  into  genuine  anger.  Turning  very  red,  he  said. 
"Nor  have  I,  Alice.    You  don't  let  me  forget  her." 

She  said  in  astonishment,  "I've  never  said  a  word 
about  her  before!" 

"No.  .  .  .  There  are  other  reminders  than  words. 
...  I'm  not  going  to  discuss  it.  I  gave  you  your 
opportunity  long  ago  and  you  refused  it.  Not  very 
wisely  perhaps.  If  you'd  listened  then  you  might  not 
be  listening  now.  ...  I  must  go;  I've  got  some 
writing  to  do  before  our  merry  tea-party."  Leaving 
her  bewildered  and  injured  and  incensed,  he  returned 
to  the  library.    But  quite  incapable  now  of  concentrat- 
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ing  on  the  essay  he  had  begun  before  Sophy's  visit, 
he  pushed  aside  the  scattered  sheets  of  paper  and  sat 
before  them  at  the  writing-table  with  his  head  on  his 
arms. 


Mistaking  a  certain  fear  with  which  Jim  sometimes 
inspired  her,  for  a  sense  of  duty — of  that  obedience 
promised  long  ago  before  assembled  witnesses — Alice 
was  impelled  to  bear  out  his  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  reception  of  Sturgeon.  But  yielding  only  to  the 
letter  of  his  law,  she  reserved  the  right  of  displaying 
without  voicing  her  deep  disapprobation;  and  the  tea- 
party  failed  in  merriness.  Stonehouse  did  his  best, 
on  Sophy's  account,  achieving — though  this  time  at 
the  expense  of  no  one's  feelings  but  his  own — another 
temporary  obliteration  of  misery.  If  Sophy  had  recog- 
nised a  part  of  his  disturbance  in  the  morning,  though 
not  its  source,  she  could  not  complain  of  any  lack  in 
his  treatment  of  Sturgeon.  But,  appreciating  and 
grateful  to  his  effort,  knowing  it — ^though  still  only 
in  part — to  be  an  effort,  she  was  not  at  her  ease.  There 
loomed  in  prospect  an  inevitable  tete-a-tete  with  her 
sister,  and  she  instinctively  dreaded  it  more  than  ex- 
ternal circumstances  warranted.  And  seeing  Stonehouse 
leave  his  chair  soon  after  the  last  tea-cup  had  been 
replaced  on  the  tray,  she  braced  herself  for  the  ap- 
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preaching  moment.  Stonehouse  said,  "Come  and  have 
a  cigar,  Sturgeon.  These  two  will  want  to  talk."  And 
abandoned  her.  Beyond  that  obvious  atmosphere  of 
disapproval  she  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  far 
the  edge  of  Alice's  wrath  had  been  blunted  by  his 
promised  efforts.  She  fancied  very  little.  Alice's  face 
held  no  indication  of  a  permanent  loss  of  sharpness. 
After  the  door  closed  she  sat  in  an  ominous  silence, 
drawing  her  work-basket  to  her  side  and  selecting, 
with  overdone  preoccupation,  the  precise  needle  re- 
quired for  her  embroidery  thread.  She  was  think- 
ing— "He  can't  dictate  my  behaviour  to  my  own  sister." 
The  fact  that  he  was  not  there  to  observe  it,  possibly 
increased  her  independence. 

Sophy  realised  the  depth  of  her  sister's  disturbance 
by  the  fact  of  that  embroidery;  in  Alice's  youth  the 
needle  was  not  wielded  on  Sunday,  and  being  a  person 
eminently  unchanging  in  principle  where  her  comfort 
was  not  involved,  she  upheld  the  dogma  of  abstention. 
That  she  now  either  forgot,  or  chose  deliberately  to 
ignore,  for  the  purposes  of  an  effort  of  reprobation, 
which  the  act  of  sewing  much  enhances,  argued,  for 
Sophy,  an  alarming  degree  of  censure. 

But  not  choosing  to  be  intimidated  by  that  attitude 
and  that  pregnant  silence,  she  lighted  a  cigarette — an 
added  offence — and  opened  the  campaign  with — "I'm 
so  sorry  I  missed  you  this  morning,  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  first  of  all."  For  which  slight  distortion  of  the 
truth  conscience  left  her  undisturbed,  though  her  heart 
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— always  a  little  sad  for  the  lack  of  sympathy  between 
them — regretted  that  it  should  require  distortion, 
Alice  answered  coldly,  "I  suppose  you  did." 
With  a  renewal  of  effort,  no  further  speech  coming 
from  those  tightened  lips,    Sophy   said,   "I'm   afraid 
you're  not  exactly  delighted !" 

"If  you  know  that  we  needn't  go  into  it  any  further." 
"We  needn't,  of  course.  ...  Do  you  dislike  Hartley 
so  very  much?" 

"It's  not  a  question  of  dislike,  as  you  know  quite 
well.  I  very  strongly  object  to  him;  particularly  as  a 
husband  for  you." 

"I  see,"  said  Sophy.  .  .  .  "What  is  it  exactly  that 
you  object  to  in  him — apart  from  me?" 

"It's  perhaps  hardly  a  subject  to  discuss  with  you." 

"Oh  surely,  Alice — !    If  I'm  going  to  marry  him!" 

"Your  marriage  doesn't  require  my  consent.     Or  so 

Jim  kindly  informs  me.     If  it  did,  I  think  you  realise 

I  shouldn't  give  it." 

Sophy  sighed.  Though,  like  Stonehouse,  sometimes 
moved  by  her  sister  to  inward  mirth,  she  could  not, 
like  him,  take  any  abstract  pleasure  in  this  sort  of 
thing  where  a  real  issue  was  at  stake;  nor  had  she 
any  such  pain  as  his  to  dull  with  a  counter-irritant. 
She  only  felt  very  keenly  now  the  lack  of  a  more 
sympathetic  sister  in  lieu  of  her  mother;  and  beneath 
that  sadness  the  annoyance  of  a  kind  and  generous 
nature  at  the  absence  of  those  qualities  in  another. 
Generosity  and  charity  need  to  be  very  highly  devel- 
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oped,  very  divine,  before  they  can  fulfil  their  special 
functions  in  the  face  of  their  antitheses. 

Yielding  a  little  to  that  annoyance,  she  said :  "You 
might  at  least  explain  why  you'd  like  to  refuse." 

"I  understand  you've  already  discussed  it  with  Jim." 

"Oh,"  said  Sophy,  "you  do  mean  Mrs.  Ripley,  then  ?" 

"I  mean  all  that  Mrs.  Ripley  implies  .  .  .  involves. 
.  .  .  You're  rather  young  still,  Sophy.  You  haven't 
been  about  the  world.  I  daresay  you  don't  at  all  under- 
stand what  is  involved.  .  .  ." 

Sophy  smiled  to  herself,  her  sister's  head  being  still 
bent  over  her  work.  "Perhaps  I  don't,"  she  said 
meekly.    "Won't  you  tell  me  ?" 

"It's  probably  my  duty  to  try.  I  think  Mother 
would  have  told  you.  ...  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you, 
Sophy;  you  mustn't  think  that,  and  you  mustn't  be 
angry — ^but  you  see,  Mr.  Sturgeon's  just  the  type  of 
man  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  approve  of  or  re- 
spect. He  hasn't  at  all  a  good  name  in  Cranstoun.  .  .  . 
He's  known  to  have  been — well,  very  suspiciously 
friendly  with  Mrs.  Ripley  for  many  years.  And  I 
gather  she's  only  one  of  many.  .  .  .  He's  far  too  fond 
of  women  to  make  a  good  husband,  Sophy.  Surely 
you  can  see  that,  without  plainer  speech  ?" 

"I  like  plain  speech,"  said  Sophy.  "Can't  we  come 
into  the  open?  Are  you  trying  to  tell  me,  prettily, 
that  Hartley  has  been  quite  definitely  Mrs.  Ripley's 
lover,  and  a  lot  of  other  women's  too?  If  so,  you 
needn't  bother,  because  heaps  of  people  have  told  me 
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that  already.  And  they'll  say  it  all  the  more  now ;  only 
not  to  me." 

Genuinely  shocked,  Alice  said,  "Yet  you  feel  justified 
in  engaging  yourself  to  him,  knowing  all  this?" 

"I  don't  think  I've  tried  to  justify  myself.  It  doesn't 
seem  necessary.  If  one  likes  some  one  very  much 
it  seems  natural  to  say  so  and  to  act  up  to  it.  I  imagine 
Hartley  likes  me  best  now,  whatever  he's  felt  for  other 
women,  or  he  wouldn't  ask  me  to  marry  him." 

"And  you  feel  no  degradation  in  the  idea  of  coming 
after  all  those  other  women?" 

"I  expect  the  only  difference  is  in  knowing,"  said 
Sophy  bluntly.  "And  I  do  feel  a  little  sorry ;  but  not 
in  the  way  you  mean — only  for  him.  It  seems  a  pity 
he  couldn't  have  liked  any  of  them  enough  to  marry 
them — rather  bad  for  his  heart,  I'm  afraid." 

"You  don't  seem  to  consider  his  morals !" 

Sophy  said:  "Hearts  seem  to  me  more  important. 
...  I  expect  we  look  at  things  differently." 

"I'm  quite  sure  we  do,"  Alice  agreed,  with  an  obvious 
conviction  as  to  the  rightness  of  her  own  view.  "I 
don't  know  where  you  get  your  extraordinary  ideas 
from — certainly  not  from  Mother  or  Father  or  me. 
I'm  afraid  it  may  be  from  Jim.  I  don't  think  his 
influence  can  have  been  very  good  for  you.  A  man 
doesn't  understand  what's  best  for  a  young  girl,  and 
I  oughtn't  to  have  let  you  be  with  him  so  much.  I've 
often  felt  that;  yet  I  hardly  liked  to  stop  it." 

Sophy  was  regarding  her  open-mouthed.     "Alice!" 
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she  said,  "I'm  simply  astounded  at  you!  Jim's  influ- 
ence bad  for  me?  Why,  everything  that's  decent  or 
kind  or  intelhgent  about  me  is  Jim's.  .  .  .  He's  been 
the  most  wonderful  friend,  the  kindest,  most  generous. 
...  If  Jim  said  I  mustn't  marry  Hartley,  I'd  obey 
him — even  if  I  didn't  agree  I  should  know  he  was 
right." 

"Thank  you  very  much !"  said  Alice,  highly  offended. 
"I  don't  know  why  you  asked  for  my  poor  opinion  if 
it's  so  little  value  to  you." 

"I  was  really  asking  for  your  sympathy,  my  dear. 
I  might  have  known  I  shouldn't  get  it." 

"Indeed  you  might  have  known.  I  naturally  want 
you  to  marry  a  decent  man  whom  you  can  respect, 
who'll  make  you  happy.  Mr.  Sturgeon  doesn't  answer 
the  description.  If  you're  content  with  what  he  is, 
knowing  what  he  is — most  surprisingly,  at  your  age, 
I  consider — and  if  you're  determined  to  marry  him 
unless  Jim  forbids  it — ^Jim,  who  never  forbids  anybody 
anything,  except  me! — well,  there's  no  more  to  be 
said.  You  must  gang  your  own  gait  and  take  the 
consequences.  But  don't  blame  me  for  them.  And 
don't  ask  me  to  be  anything  more  than  civil  to  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  because  it's  simply  beyond  me." 

Rather  dazed  by  that  flow  of  words,  whose  truth  in 
a  sense,  she  could  not  deny  ("But  oh" — she  thought — 
"how  twisted  truth  can  be!"),  Sophy  could  only  reply 
feebly  and  absurdly — "Can't  you  call  him  Hartley  ?" 

"Oh,  good  gracious,  Sophy,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
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it?  I  might  as  well  not  have  opened  my  lips  at  all 
for  all  the  good  I  seem  to  have  done — if  all  you  can  do 
is  to  remind  me  of  his  Christian  name ! — rather  a  stupid 
one  at  that." 

Suddenly  perceiving  the  supreme  futility  and  absurd- 
ity of  their  argument,  Sophy  burst  out  laughing.  "Dear 
Ahce,  we're  being  so  childish!  We  must  just  agree 
to  differ  and  I  must  try  to  be  happy  without  your  ap- 
proval. But" — she  knelt  impulsively  by  her  sister — 
"I  should  be  so  much  happier  with  it.  Can't  you  try 
to  like  us?  We  may  both  be  very  bad,  and  we  know 
you're  very  good — Hartley's  terrified  of  your  goodness ! 
— but  we  would  like  you  to  like  us !" 

More  mollified  by  that  admission  of  Sturgeon's  awe 
of  her  own  virtue  than  by  an  appeal  for  affection,  Alice 
kissed  her,  saying,  "Of  course  I  am  very  fond  of  you, 
Sophy,    That's  why  I'm  so  anxious  about  you." 

Stonehouse  and  Sturgeon,  opening  the  door  upon 
that  kiss,  were  agreeably  impressed  by  it.  Sturgeon 
said,  with  a  relaxing  of  constraint,  "Is  the  talk  finished  ? 
I  ought  to  take  her  away,  Mrs.  Jim — I  promised  my 
aunt  we'd  go  there  to  supper.  She's  fearfully  pleased, 
and  clamouring  to  demonstrate  her  joy  on  Sophy's 
neck.  You  know  my  aunt,  don't  you?  She's  scandal- 
ously fat,  and  her  mind's  like  a  jumble  sale,  but  she 
means  well." 

Alice  contrived  a  cordial  message  to  Mrs.  Truro, 
and  Sophy  squeezed  her  hand  gratefully. 

Stonehouse,   returning   from  the  hall   door,  also  a 
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little  warmed  and  grateful  for  that  politeness  and  that 
remembered  kiss,  said  gently,  "Thank  you  for  being 
nice,  Alice.    I'm  sorry  I  was  a  beast." 

Alice  folded  her  work.  "It's  time  to  dress,"  she 
said.  "You  always  manage  to  be  sorry  when  you've 
got  what  you  want." 

Checked  and  chilled,  he  drew  away  from  her,  saying, 
"How  you  epitomise  the  life  of  mankind!" 


VI 


Cranstoun  amply  fulfilled  Sophy's  prophecy  as  to 
comments  on  her  engagement.  A  suburb  may  be  poky, 
in  Jim's  contemptuous  phrase,  but  the  lives  of  its  in- 
habitants are  as  important  to  themselves  as  are  the 
lives  of  Princes  to  those  presumably  unpoky  Person- 
ages. Sturgeon's  amatory  vagaries  had  long  been  a 
standing  topic  for  gossips,  and  these  now  fell  greedily 
upon  the  latest  development  of  his  susceptibility,  dis- 
cussing to  the  point  of  wagers  its  likelihood  of  perma- 
nence. 

Stonehouse  met  with  a  little  mild  chaff  at  the  Club 
on  the  theft  of  his  favourite  golfing  companion ;  Stur- 
geon was  his  superior  at  the  game,  being  an  awe- 
inspiring  plus  three,  so  that  the  loss  would  be  all  on 
Jim's  side  so  far  as  golf  was  concerned.  And  he  felt 
it  more  than,  in  comparison  with  the  larger  issues,  he 
had    expected;    three-ball    matches    with    Sophy    and 
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Sturgeon  failed  to  compensate.  He  had  then  to  wit- 
ness that  "force"  of  Sturgeon's  in  action,  to  appreciate 
how  it  took  her  with  him,  as  she  had  said.  He  felt 
more  than  anything  on  such  occasions  her  effort  to 
be  to  him  as  she  had  always  been ;  conscious  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  difference  in  these  new  circumstances, 
he  would  have  preferred  her  to  accept  it  and  not  to 
try  and  pull  him  after  her  in  her  slightly  feverish  keep- 
ing pace  with  Sturgeon.  But  for  her  sake,  in  this  as 
in  everything,  to  save  her  the  distress  of  seeing  him 
forlorn,  he  hid  his  unwillingness  to  be  so  pulled;  and 
for  a  time  Sophy  was  happy  enough  in  her  sharing  of 
these  two  men — so  contrasting  in  character  yet  so  at 
one  in  all  but  the  elements  of  their  fondness  for  her. 

But  as  the  winter  drew  on  and  opportunities  for 
golf  grew  scarcer,  Stonehouse  saw  her  less  and  less 
often.  Alice's  attitude  of  polite  frigidity  was  inexorably 
maintained,  and  though  Sturgeon  was  accepted  on 
those  terms,  and  invitations  to  Mallow  were  duly 
given,  he  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  relish  so  chilly 
a  welcome  from  a  hostess  whom,  apart  from  the  beauty 
which  that  same  temperament  could  not  quite  ignore, 
he  candidly  disliked.  Being  less  Sophy's  slave  than 
her  master,  he  did  not  choose  either  to  conceal  his 
dislike  or  sacrifice  his  own  comfort  for  the  sake  of 
unity  with  her  relations.  He  refused  those  invitations 
with  increasing  frequency,  bluntly  telling  Sophy  he 
couldn't  stand  her  sister's  manner.  "I'm  sorry,  darling, 
but  you  must  go  without  me,  if  you  want  to  go.    I  like 
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Stonehouse,  but  I  can  see  him  at  the  Club  when  I  want 
to,  or  lunch  with  him  in  the  City.  I  can't  stand  Mal- 
low, even  for  your  sake." 

Sophy  said :  "Alice  is  all  right  really.  But  she's 
rather  an  old  maid.  .  .  ." 

"Then  God  help  Stonehouse !  He's  awfully  changed, 
you  know,  in  the  last  ten  years.  He's  sunk  into  him- 
self, somehow;  he  used  to  be  such  a  cheery  soul.  .  .  . 
It  would  do  your  sister  good,  saving  your  presence, 
if  he  put  her  across  his  knee  and  beat  her  well  once  a 
week — and  twice  on  Sundays !" 

"Jim  isn't  so  primitive  as  you  are,  Hartley.  Are 
you  going  to  treat  me  like  that?" 

"I  would" — he  said  with  conviction — "if  you  ever 
grew  like  Alice!  But  you  won't,  you  darling."  He 
took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  her  face  up  to 
his.  "You're  not  an  old  maid.  You're  alive,  thank 
God.  .  .  .  And  don't  make  any  mistake  about  your 
friend  Jim.  He's  primitive  enough  in  his  heart;  it's 
only  his  mind  that's  civilised.  That's  why  it  must  be 
hell  for  him." 

She  said  sadly,  "Do  you  think  he's  really  in  hell? 
That  breaks  my  heart.  .  .  ." 

"I  daresay  he  doesn't  know  he's  there,  if  he  is.  If 
you  get  to  hell  slowly  you  don't  always  realise  where 
you've  got  to — by  a  merciful  Providence.  You  only 
know  it  if  you  want  suddenly  most  frightfully  to  get 
out." 

Recognising  that  Sturgeon  himself  had  conceivably 
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"wanted  to  get  out"  several  times  in  his  life,  though 
his  sort  of  hell  would  be  a  very  different  one  from 
Jim's,  Sophy  smiled  to  herself ;  and  then  sighed,  a  dim 
pain  at  her  heart.  Sturgeon's  hell,  she  reflected,  might 
have  been  a  place  where  wearied-of  affections  burnt  too 
fiercely  for  his  comfort.  Jim's  could  only  be  a  cold 
and  empty  space  where  nothing  burnt  at  all.  And  her 
pain  was  for  both  these  two,  both  dear  to  her;  for 
Hartley  because  he  never  gave  quite  enough,  for  Jim 
because  he  gave,  or  wanted  to  give,  so  much  more 
than  most  people  were  prepared  to  receive  or  give  in 
return.  But  of  his  latest  giving,  its  completeness,  its 
exquisite  proportion  to  his  desire  to  give,  she  knew 
nothing.  Had  he  been  less  careful  for  her  continued 
ignorance  she  was  at  that  time  too  preoccupied  with 
Sturgeon  to  grow  wise.  Her  state  of  being  "in  love" 
had  not  yet  yielded  to  that  other  state  without  which 
she  had  promised  Jim  she  would  not  agree  to  marriage ; 
and  the  delay  in  fusion  kept  her  faintly  uneasy.  Stur- 
geon sometimes  jarred  upon  something  in  herself,  in 
her  soul,  to  which  she  could  put  no  name.  She  re- 
membered Jim's  comment  in  regard  to  "earthiness" — 
"It's  the  point  of  view  that  matters  more  than  the 
point  of  contact" — and  recognised  that  Sturgeon's  point 
of  view  might  perhaps  be  rather  nearly  allied  to  that 
other  earthiness  with  which  gossip  had  always  credited 
him.  She  saw  that  it  would  inevitably — if  established 
beyond  doubt — matter  more  to  her.  She  took  instinc- 
tively, or  as  a  result  of  discipleship  to  Jim,  a  broad 
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view  of  morals  and  of  offences  against  the  accepted 
standard  of  such  things.  But  her  soul  desired  in 
others  a  certain  fastidiousness  of  outlook  very 
difficult  to  define  but  closely  connected,  she  suspected 
with  that  point  of  view  implied  by  Jim.  She 
was  certain  of  its  existence  in  Stonehou^,  in  spite 
of  the  Clowes  incident,  long  ago  detailed  to  her,  and  of 
hints  as  to  his  manner  of  life  during  Alice's  absence  in 
Switzerland.  But  she  was  not  quite  sure  of  it  in 
Sturgeon,  of  his  freedom  from  the  earthiness  that 
mattered.  And  she  divined,  sorrowfully,  that  perhaps 
only  the  fascination  he  had  for  her,  his  hold  upon  her 
least  spiritual  emotions,  kept  her  from  a  fatal  certainty. 
She  wished  very  much  to  be  able  to  love  him  whole- 
heartedly, and  knew  how  it  would  hurt  her  to  know 
finally  that  she  did  not.  It  hurt  also,  from  a  quite 
different  aspect,  to  remember  that  if  she  so  decided 
she  would  have  to  forego  the  pleasure  that  his  kisses 
and  the  touch  of  his  hand,  his  voice,  the  brown  leather 
of  his  cheeks  and  the  "jolly  bulge"  of  his  merry  and 
hot  brown  eyes,  gave  to  that  part  of  her  which  was 
unconcerned  with  the  fastidiousness  she  could  not  de- 
fine. To  be  susceptible  to  all  the  varied  beauties  that 
appeal  to  eye  and  ear  and  touch,  is  to  be  open  to  all 
the  tortures  of  the  world  if  the  soul  ask  for  beauty 
also.  To  achieve  a  working  contentment,  either  the 
senses  or  the  soul  must  be  a  little  temperate  in  desire. 
Appreciating  this,  Sophy  thought:  "Jim  asks  for  too 
much,"    She  observed  that  she  did  not  so  accuse  Hart- 
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ley.  His  soul  was  temperate  enough.  .  .  .  She  was 
brought  back  to  the  question  of  earthiness;  and  ad- 
mitting a  material  quality  to  Sturgeon's  outlook,  she 
thought  passionately,  "Surely  I  can  change  that,  if  he 
loves  me !  ...  Or  is  that  part  of  people  just  the  one 
unchangeable  thing?" 

She  demanded  his  own  opinion,  conscious  that  his 
method  of  contributing  to  her  problem  might  help 
towards  solving  it.  Not  very  wisely  she  chose  a  day 
on  the  golf-links  when  Sturgeon's  game  was  displeasing 
him.  Never  very  assiduous  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
soul,  his  practical  mind  was  almost  entirely  given  over 
just  then  to  a  temporary  flaw  in  ability  to  check  his 
mashie  shots  in  the  clutches  of  a  strong  east  wind. 
And  Sophy's  question  seemed  considerably  beside  the 
point.  "My  darling  one,"  he  said,  his  tongue  being 
always  more  ready  with  alms  than  his  heart  or  mind, 
"I  don't  quite  follow  you,  but  if  you  mean  am  I  going 
to  become  something  quite  different  from  what  the 
good  God  ordained  I  should  be,  the  answer's  in  the 
negative.  .  .  .  Here's  your  ball.    Take  an  iron." 

Sophy  took  an  iron,  and  topped  her  ball  further  into 
the  rough.  "Do — keep — your  head  down !"  said  Stur- 
geon ;  adding  mechanically,  "Your  darling  head.  .  .  ." 
"Be  patient,  O  King !"  she  said.  "Thy  servant  tries." 
"My  servant  doesn't  concentrate,"  objected  Stur- 
geon. "Or  not  on  the  ball.  Can't  we  keep  abstruse 
problems  for  another  time?  .  .  .  What  a  damnable 
lie,"  he  added,  gazing  at  his  own  ball  and  selecting  a 
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brassie.  The  fact  that  he  too  very  slightly  spoilt  his 
shot,  though  achieving  one  that  would  have  rejoiced 
the  heart  of  lesser  golfers,  did  not  further  Sophy's 
cause.    "This  fairway's  a  disgrace,"  he  murmured. 

Giving  in  to  his  mood,  seeing  it  to  be  not  his  best, 
she  tried  to  concentrate  on  the  game;  but  her  hands 
were  too  cold  and  the  wind  blew  through  her  and  she 
was  sure  her  nose  and  eyes  were  pink  and  unbecoming, 
and  her  golf  became  abject,  a  circumstance  that  always 
tried  his  admiration;  so  she  said  at  last — "Do  let's 
give  it  up.  We're  both  playing  atrociously,  and  I'm 
frozen." 

"If  you  want  to  be  a  good  golfer,"  he  said  crossly, 
"you  must  learn  to  play  in  bad  weather." 

"I  don't  want  to  enough !  I  don't  want  to  aw;ything 
when  I'm  as  cold  as  I  am  now!  Take  me  in  to  tea, 
Hartley.  You  mustn't  begin  beating  me  till  I'm  your 
wife."  She  slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm,  squeez- 
ing herself  against  him  for  warmth,  and  at  that  return 
to  a  province  his  soul  most  completely  understood, 
his  ill-humour  departed.  "You  little  rascal !"  he  said. 
"I  don't  want  to  hurry  on  the  privilege,  but  I  do  want 
to  hurry  the  chance  to  exercise  it.  When  are  we  going 
to  be  married?" 

"Not  yet,"  she  said.  "When  I  like  you  a  little  better  ! 
.  .  .  Hartley  dear,  I  do  like  you  very  much,  but  I  want 
to  more." 

"Well,  I'm  not  preventing  you !"  he  argued,  squeez- 
ing her  arm. 
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But  in  her  heart  she  thought :  "I'm  not  so  sure." 
Passing  Mallow  on  their  way  home,  seeing  through 
its  open  gates  the  lights  of  the  drawing-room,  she 
thought,  "Jim's  a  good  golfer;  but  he'd  rather  break 
all  his  favourite  clubs  than  let  me  be  cold  and  miser- 
able." Sturgeon's  earthiness,  she  acknowledged,  in- 
cluded a  considerable  degree  of  selfishness.  The 
egotism  of  Stonehouse  was  of  a  mental  order  that  did 
not  often  control  his  actions;  those  actions  were,  at 
least  in  Sophy's  prejudiced  view,  singularly  selfless. 
"He  never  does  or  has  anything  he  really  wants."  she 
thought.  "And  this  dear  Hartley  of  mine  never  really 
does  anything  he  doesn't  want!  But  he  doesn't  do  it 
so  delightfully !  .  .  ." 

A  good  many  people  obscure  their  omissions  by  the 
charm  of  their  methods  of  omitting. 

Stonehouse  had  stayed  late  in  the  office  that  Satur- 
day, calling  afterwards  on  an  old  friend  in  Town,  and 
he  crossed  the  road  to  his  own  gate  just  after  those  two 
had  passed.  He  heard  and  knew  their  voices,  and  in 
the  gathering  darkness  and  fog  of  the  January  evening 
he  watched  them  go,  just  seeing  their  dim  figures, 
Sturgeon's  arm  in  hers.  Unaware  of  his  nearness  to 
Sophy's  thoughts  just  then,  he  felt  shut  out,  deserted, 
unbearably  lonely.  With  a  vividness  that  took  his 
breath  he  felt  Sophy's  hand  in  his  own,  deep  in  his  coat 
pocket  as  in  those  ancient  days;  and  his  desire  to  hold 
it  there  again,  substance  instead  of  illusion — for  the  im- 
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perfect  perfection  of  their  earlier  comradeship,  and  the 
obliterating  of  Sturgeon  with  all  that  Sturgeon  implied, 
surged  up  in  his  heart  like  an  angry  sea.  .  .  . 

He  pushed  open  the  door  under  the  cedars  and  went 
into  his  home. 

VII 

Mallow  was  a  dull  household  at  that  time,  with  Sophy 
so  seldom  in  it,  and  with  Alice's  distaste  for  general 
hospitality  never  wholly  conquered.  Stonehouse  had 
given  up  fighting  that  distaste,  sinking — as  Sturgeon 
said — into  a  sort  of  external  apathy,  caring  less  for 
entertainment  when  it  came,  and  feeling  sometimes, 
at  forty-five,  more  middle-aged  than  had  his  father 
at  sixty.  Alice  became  to  him  merely  a  sort  of  shadow 
that  moved  beautifully  and  with  fitful  placidity  through 
the  realities  of  his  unrevealed  inner  life.  Betty  Clowes 
had  never  so  de-materialised  for  him,  in  spite  of  the 
distances  of  years  and  death.  Her  vitality,  with  the 
tragedy  of  its  end,  survived  her  going.  And  his  failure 
towards  her,  though  only  in  spirit,  his  responsibility 
(as  he  never  failed  painfully  to  regard  it)  for  that 
tragedy,  kept  her  always  vividly  alive  to  his  memory. 

But  he  had  energy  still  for  the  observation  of  out- 
ward events,  with  their  inner  significance,  and  for  that 
detached  and  whimsical  contemplation  of  humanity 
which  even  in  a  small  area  never  lost  its  fascination 
for  him.  His  feeling  for  Sophy,  also,  saved  him  from 
too    complete    a    preoccupation    with    himself.      He 
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watched  her,  not  now  with  the  dear  nearness  of  former 
days,  but  though  more  distantly  yet  with  an  eye  grown 
anxious  and  an  increased  acuteness  of  understanding. 
And  as  a  result  of  that  watching  he  knew,  while  she 
only  suspected,  that  her  "in-loveness"  would  never 
amalgamate  with  love  for  Sturgeon;  and  he  guessed, 
while  she  was  wholly  unsuspicious,  that  it  would  not 
ultimately  be  required  to  do  so.  Sturgeon,  not  planned 
for  permanence,  showed  symptoms  that  were  apparent 
only  to  the  jealously  regarding  Stonehouse.  of  a  slack- 
ening of  devotion,  a  preparation  for  weighing  anchor 
and  seeking  new  seas.  .  .  .  Stonehouse  was  divided 
between  a  deep  relief  that  was  not  altogether  selfish, 
and  a  dread  of  coming  pain  for  Sophy,  He  did  not 
credit  Sturgeon  with  the  doubtful  chivalry  of  remaining 
when  he  wished  to  go.  But  he  urgently  desired  that 
Sophy  should  realise  the  limitations  of  her  own  affec- 
tion before  the  decision  was  taken  out  of  her  hands. 

The  end  came  with  an  abruptness  he  had  not  fore- 
seen. He  was  sitting  by  his  library  window  one  April 
afternoon,  going  through  the  proofs  of  an  article  for 
one  of  the  quarterly  reviews,  when  Sophy  came  into 
the  room.  "Don't  get  up,"  she  said  quietly,  and  going 
behind  his  chair  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 
"Hartley  has  broken  our  engagement,"  she  said. 

Stonehouse  sat  very  still  for  a  long  moment.  Then 
he  laid  aside  his  proofs  and  lifted  his  hands  to  hers, 
clasping  them  very  tightly.  "My  dear  one,"  he  mur- 
mured. .  .  .  "Are  you  very  unhappy?" 
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She  said:  "I'm  in  great  pain.  .  .  .  But  I  can  just 
see  that  the  pain  isn't  so  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  .  .  . 
Or  that  it's  not  in  the  right  place.  .  .  ." 

He  laid  his  cheek  against  her  hand,  unable  to  resist 
its  nearness,  and  safe,  in  her  distress,  from  self- 
betrayal.    "I  know,"  he  said.    "I  understand." 

"I  knew  you  would.  I  think  you'd  always  under- 
stand anything  that  anybody  was  feeling — so  long  as 
they  really  were  feeling.  .  .  ." 

"Ah  dear,"  he  murmured,  aching  to  draw  her  down 
to  him — "you  too  understand."  He  could  not  endure 
to  look  up  and  see  her  face  too  clearly  stamped  with  a 
grief  not  for  him,  a  pain  that  only  Sturgeon's  kiss 
could  cure.    .    .    . 

He  heard  her  laugh  softly.  "The  female  Channing 
seems  to  lack  the  power  of  retention !  Even  Mr. 
Jermyn  dropped  even  our  Alice !  .  .  .  I  wonder  where 
we  fail." 

"It's  not  you,"  he  said.  "It's  Sturgeon.  .  .  .  I've 
been  afraid  lately  that  he'd  fail." 

"Afraid?    Aren't  you  in  your  heart  a  little  glad?" 

That  heart  cried — "Dear  God,  more  than  a  little !" 
But  he  said  aloud,  "Perhaps  I  may  think  it  best  for 
you.  .  .  .  But  I  hate  you  to  be  hurt."  After  a  time, 
as  she  kept  silent,  he  asked,  "Did  Sturgeon  do  this 
deliberately — openly ?" 

"Yes.  That  was  nice  of  him.  He  didn't  force  me 
to  do  it,  or  make  things  impossible.  ...  He  simply 
came  and  told  me  he  couldn't  go  on." 
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"Why?" 

"I  don't  think  he  knows  why,  ...  I  think  his  heart 
— if  it  was  ever  really  involved — can't  stick  to  one 
path  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  miles!  .  .  . 
It's  a  little  lucky  we  weren't  married  before  that  limit 
was  reached.  .  .  .  And  yet  I  feel  I  would  like  to  have 
been  married  to  him " 

Stonehouse  shut  his  eyes.   "You  do  love  him  then?" 

"One  part  of  me  does.  Girls  of  my  age  are  supposed 
to  know  only  one  sort  of  love,  but  that's  nonsense. 
It's  just  the  age  when  things  get  confused.  .  .  .  I'm 
nearly  sure  that  if  this  hadn't  happened  now  I  should 
have  done  the  same  to  him,  later;  I  don't  believe  I 
should  ever  have  got  to  the  point  of  marrying  him — 
without  breaking  my  promise  to  you.  .  .  .  But  it 
hurts  me  awfully  all  the  same  to  know  that  I  can't 
if  I  wanted  to — ^that  all  the  dear  lovable  ways  and 
things  that  so  appealed  to  me,  are  taken  away  for 
good.  ...  As  much  as  anything,  Jim,  I  loved  the  way 
that  dark  brown  hair  of  his  went  all  gold  on  his 
cheek-bones  where  the  shaving  stopped !  .  .  .  Isn't 
that  absurd?  But  I  did  love  stroking  those  little 
gold  hairs.  ...  Do  you  mind  my  talking  like  this? — 
I  may  say  anything  to  you,  mayn't  I  ?" 

"Anything  on  God's  earth,  my  dear,"  said  Stone- 
house,  who  was  in  torment. 

She  went  on  presently:  "If  a  man's  engaged  or 
married  to  a  very  beautiful  girl,  I  can  understand  how 
dreadful  it  must  be  for  him  to  lose  her;  apart  from 
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anything  else,  I  mean,  the  loss  of  that  beauty — to  be 
near — to  touch — must  be  awful.  ...  I  know  Hartley 
isn't  beautiful,  in  that  sense,  but  he  is — to  me — most 
painiuWy  attractive.  ...  I  do  feel  bereft,  in  that  way ; 
though  I  suppose  a  superior  sort  of  love  would  mind 
quite  differently.  It  wouldn't  be  hankering  after  little 
gold  hairs  on  somebody's  cheek.  .  .  ." 

Stonehouse  said  gently,  "I  don't  know.  That  sort 
of  thing  may  be  a  very  poignant  pain  even  to  the  best 
love.  ...  So  long  as  we  have  bodies,  Sophia,  they 
must  always  count  a  little,  even  to  the  spirit.  I  think 
they  should  count.  .  .  .  But  I'm  of  the  earth  in  these 
things." 

He  heard  again  her  wistful  laugh,  and  her  hand 
pressed  his  cheek — for  the  first  time,  he  thought, 
aware  of  that  contact.  "I  am  too,"  she  said.  "How- 
ever much  I  loved  any  one  I  couldn't  be  happy  without 
belonging.  ...  I'm  not  like  Alice.  What  would  she 
think  of  me ! — What  do  you  think  of  me,  Jim  ?" 

"Never  mind." 

"That  means  you're  not  shocked.  Where  is  Alice? 
— will  she  be  in  soon?" 

"She's  gone  to  a  prayer  meeting,  or  some  such  wild 
function;  she  won't  be  back  till  after  nine.  Will  you 
have  dinner  with  me,  and  wait  for  her  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  She'll  say  she  told  me  so; 
I  can't  stand  that  to-night.  .  .  .  And  she'll  think  I'm 
disgraced  before  all  Cranstoun." 

"Isn't  Cranstoun  to  suppose  it  your  doing?" 
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"No.  That's  the  usual  thing,  of  course.  But  I 
won't  have  it.  I  told  Hartley  so.  I  told  him  every- 
body would  guess  it  was  his  doing,  so  I'd  rather  not 
pretend  it  wasn't.  I  don't  want  to  look  more  of  a 
fool  than  I  need.    But  he  doesn't  like  it  much !" 

"Alice  won't  either,  my  dear." 

"The  first  emotion  they've  ever  had  in  com- 
mon !  .  .  .  Jim,  do  you  know  what  I  want  to  do  now  ? — 
I  want  just  to  sit  down  there  by  your  knees  and  put 
my  head  on  them  and  say  nothing  for  a  long  time. ..." 

"Do  it,"  he  said. 

The  change  of  position  showed  him  her  face  at  last, 
and  he  found  there  far  less  visible  distress  than  he  had 
feared.  Her  childish  power  of  control  remained  with 
her. 

She  slid  to  the  floor,  and  stretching  her  arms  across 
his  knee  laid  her  face  on  them.  He  could  see  the  line 
of  her  cheek,  and  her  eyelashes — sometimes  dropped  on 
that  cheek  and  sometimes  curving  up  as  she  stared  at  the 
sunshine  outside.  He  could  feel,  in  her  breathing,  the 
faint  stir  of  her  breast  against  his  knee.  And  every  fine- 
ness, every  sweetness  of  his  nature  went  out  to  her 
through  that  stillness  and  silence,  to  give  her  comfort. 


VHI 

With  the  aid  of  foolish  and  unfortunate  investments, 
Mr.  Channing  just  at  this  time  succeeded  in  still  further 
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reducing  his  always  slender  income,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  additional  retrenchment  coinciding  with 
a  restless  desire  on  Sophy's  part  for  regular  occupa- 
tion, he  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  resign  himself  to 
the  sordid  spectacle  of  a  Delaney  descendant  receiving 
moneys  for  service  rendered.  Urged  by  Alice,  there- 
fore, Stonehouse  more  reluctantly  bringing  pressure, 
he  grudgingly  consented  to  the  suggestion  that  his 
younger  daughter  should  find  employment  for  her 
emptied  days.  Alice  said  soothingly,  "You'll  see  her 
at  breakfast  and  dinner,  Father,  and  she'll  play  to 
you  in  the  evenings  just  the  same.  You  wouldn't 
like  her  to  go  about  in  shabby  clothes,  or  be  dependent 
on  Jim.  It  wouldn't  be  right  for  him  to  help  in  her 
support,  as  he  suggests.  Jim's  very  generous,  but 
it  wouldn't  be  at  all  the  proper  thing." 

"I  should  be  much  upset,"  said  Mr.  Charming,  "to 
think  that  any  child  of  mine  should  suffer  through  my 
misfortunes."  The  admission  of  stupidity  was  im- 
possible to  him — the  perception  of  it  also  rather  beyond 
that  limited  vision.  He  added  loftily,  "I  could  certainly 
not,  as  you  say — rather  superfluously — accept  help 
from  your  husband.  But  it  goes  very  much  against 
the  grain.  Your  mother  would  be  much  shocked.  .  .  . 
In  what  way  do  you  propose  that  Sophy  should  con- 
tribute to  our  little  budget  ? — though  I  fancy  the  word 
is  somewhat  misapplied;  I  should  more  properly  have 
said " 

"Never  mind  the  right  word  just  now.  Father.    We 
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thought,  and  she  thinks  herself,  that  some  kind  of 
clerical  work  would  be  best.  She's  not  trained,  of 
course,  but  she's  good  at  figures — like  Mother — and 
her  handwriting's  excellent.  She  could  soon  learn 
typing  with  her  musical  fingers " 

He  interrupted,  "Can't  those  musical  fingers  repay 
some  of  the  money  spent  on  them?  Can't  she  provide 
herself  with  a  little  pocket-money  by  teaching  the  piano 
in  Cranstoun?" 

"She  doesn't  want  to.  She  dislikes  the  idea  of  teach- 
ing, and  she  wants  to  get  away  from  Cranstoun.  .  .  . 
I'm  not  at  all  surprised  in  the  circumstances.  .  .  ." 

Following  her  thought,  he  murmured,  "A  most 
deplorable  affair.  Great  want  of  taste  on  Sophy's  part, 
I  consider.  I  said  so  at  the  time,  but  no  one  thought 
me  worth  listening  to." 

"Yes,  dear  Father,  they  did.  I  quite  agreed  with 
you.  But  Sophy's  not  very  manageable.  .  .  .  But  it's 
done  now — no  use  going  back  to  that.  I've  suggested 
that  she  should  go  into  Jim's  office;  it  would  be  best 
for  her  to  start  where  she'll  be  under  his  eye,  and  I'm 
sure  you'd  feel  easier  about  her." 

"Certainly  I  should,"  he  said,  looking  less  depressed. 
The  idea  of  Sophy's  giving  some  slight,  almost  nominal 
assistance  to  her  own  brother-in-law  appeased  him 
considerably.  It  was  merely,  though  he  did  not  so 
express  it,  a  more  decent  method  of  accepting  Jim's 
charity.  .  .  . 

"Then  do  persuade  Jim,"  said  Alice.     "He  admits 
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he  can  find  room  for  her,  but  for  some  extraordinary 
reason  thinks  it  would  be  wiser  for  her  to  start  more 
independently.  I  don't  agree  at  all;  she's  young  still, 
and  not  much  accustomed  to  London.  Do  tell  him  you 
wish  it — I  know  he'll  want  to  please  you." 

"Jini  has  been  a  very  good  son-in-law,"  said  Mr. 
Channing,  slurring  in  his  mind  certain  goodnesses  not 
revealed  to  Alice.  "Very  considerate  and  courteous 
always.  I'll  certainly  let  him  know  it  would  please 
me  for  Sophy  to  be  in  his  charge." 

Able  to  resist  Alice,  Stonehouse  found  it  harder  to 
refuse  her  father.  A  sense  of  obligation  can  burden 
the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver.  And  Sophy's  wistful 
surprise,  evident  though  unvoiced,  at  his  apparent 
reluctance,  further  weakened  his  opposition.  A  little 
afraid,  too,  that  over-reluctance  might  give  Alice  a 
clue  to  his  secret  reasons,  he  yielded;  and  Sophy  was 
employed  by  the  Firm  in  an  only  vaguely  specified 
capacity,  at  a  commencing  salary  of  twenty-five  shil- 
lings a  week.  The  modest  sum  was  fixed  upon  by 
Alice,  who  said  with  authority  that  there  must  be  no 
fancy  salaries  on  account  of  relationship.  And  Stone- 
house  meekly  agreed.  He  thought:  "I've  done  my 
best.  If  they  push  her  into  my  very  office  the  responsi- 
bility is  theirs,  not  mine.  I  don't  care  what  we  pay 
her  so  long  as  she's  contented  and  has  the  occupation 
she  needs.  But  it's  going  to  make  things  damned 
hard  for  me.  .  .  ." 

Apart  from  that  hardness  and  pressure  of  conscience, 
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which  demanded  her  presence  anywhere  but  at  his 
elbow  during  working  hours,  he  was  guiltily  aware  of 
an  acute  and  painful  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  her 
nearness.  He  had  so  nearly  lost  her,  so  aged  his  heart 
in  preparation  for  permanent  loss,  that  this  sudden 
regaining  threw  him  a  little  off  his  balance,  filling  him 
with  terror  and  delight.  In  the  early  days  of  her 
advent  he  kept  out  of  her  way,  terror  prevailing;  but 
growing  used  to  the  sense  of  her  existence  somewhere 
within  the  walls  that  held  himself,  his  fear  hid,  or  was 
deliberately  hidden,  and  with  increasing  frequency  he 
found  occasion  for  her  personal  services.  To  see  her 
"autumn  head"  bent  above  a  table  in  the  window  of 
his  room,  her  handwriting  on  the  envelopes  of  letters 
requiring  his  signature,  brought  a  warmth  to  his  heart 
that  he  had  now  no  strength  to  deny  himself.  The 
days  before  the  coming  of  Sturgeon  were  given  back 
to  him  with  an  added  charm  of  increased  intimacy, 
his  ancient  role  of  comrade  and  philosopher  restored. 
And  the  office,  once  the  vessel  of  sacrifice  to  his  parents, 
grew  at  last  to  be  a  harbour  for  such  joy  as  remained 
to  him.  He  entered  the  big  doorway  each  day  with — 
instead  of  a  mechanical  change  of  mind  to  a  business 
mood — a  touch  of  excitement  and  adventure.  He 
laughed  at  himself,  and  thought — "You're  forty-five, 
my  friend,  with  a  son  of  fourteen.  These  young  man 
thrills  are  very  much  out  of  order  and  absurd."  But 
the  sensations  remained. 

Without  any  necessity  for  dissembling  her  pleasure. 
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Sophy  was  candidly  delighted  with  her  new  occupation. 
She  worked  hard  and  conscientiously,  by  no  means 
carrying  out  Mr.  Channing's  comfortable  vision  of 
"nominal  assistance,"  and  the  presence  of  Jim  in  the 
heart  of  that  large  and  clean  building,  whose  luxurious 
fittings  upset  her  preconceived  notions  of  a  City  office, 
softened  the  edge  of  strangeness  and  forlornness.  To 
meet  him  unexpectedly  in  one  of  the  corridors,  though 
he  might  pass  only  with  the  smile  he  kept  for  her  in 
all  moods,  cheered  for  her  the  hours  in  which  she 
worked  with  little  expectation  of  seeing  him  again 
till  the  train  took  them  both  to  Cranstoun.  During 
the  first  year  of  her  work  he  had  sent  her  home 
punctually  at  five  o'clock,  inventing  labours  to  delay 
him  till  a  later  train.  But  after  a  time,  seduced  by  the 
pleasure  of  occasional  indulgence  in  that  homeward 
journey  together,  his  conscience  dozed ;  and  they  fell 
into  the  habit  of  waiting  for  each  other  in  that  big 
pleasant  room  where  in  old  days  he  had  waited  some- 
times for  his  father. 

In  the  smallness  of  certain  temptations  lies  their 
strength;  and  the  lure  of  that  innocuous  forty  minutes 
in  a  crowded  railway  carriage  was  too  strong  for  a 
virtuous  resolve  that  might  have  withstood  a  more 
desperate  assault.  He  avoided  mention  of  their  almost 
daily  companionship  to  Alice,  fearing  that  without 
divining  its  dearness  to  his  heart  she  might  bring  the 
weight  of  her  conventions  to  bear  upon  it.  He  re- 
membered still  that  at  the  repealing  of  the  Deceased 
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Wife's  Sister  Act  a  few  years  earlier,  he  had  com- 
mented on  it  at  breakfast,  adding,  "Does  the  sanctity 
of  your  home,  my  dear,  feel  itself  imperilled  by  this 
revolutionary  change  in  the  Table  of  Prohibited 
Degrees  ?" 

Alice  had  said  seriously,  "I  think  you  should  be  a 
little  careful  now  in  regard  to  Sophy.  People  are 
always  very  ready  to  say  things." 

Controlling  his  hot  and  quite  unreasonable  annoy- 
ance, he  said  mildly,  "They  are  also  ready  to  think 
them,  it  seems.  .  .  .  My  friendships  are  not  going  to 
be  controlled  by  Act  of  Parliament." 

That  incident  took  place  before  the  change  in  his 
feeling  for  Sophy  had  made  itself  known.  He 
wondered  sometimes  whether  the  alteration  in  the  Law 
had  unconsciously  affected  his  view  of  his  sister-in- 
law. 

He  had  been  surprised,  in  view  of  Alice's  long  stand- 
ing attitude  of  faint  animosity  towards  his  friendship 
with  Sophy,  at  her  eagerness  to  assist  it  by  installing 
her  in  his  office.  But  her  action  relieved  his  dread  of 
a  more  tangible  jealousy.  Had  jealousy  existed,  Alice's 
wisdom  was  not  of  an  order  to  inspire  that  method  of 
holding  him.  She  could  never  have  divined  that 
generosity  to  a  man's  weakness  may  be  a  string  to 
draw  him  from  it.  And,  sighing,  he  admitted  have  gone 
not  in  every  case  strong  enough;  he  might  have  gone 
on  his  knees  to  the  generosity,  and  yet  not  have 
returned.    ... 
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Looking  at  Sophy  opposite  him  in  the  railway  car- 
riage as  he  remembered  these  past  thoughts  of  his, 
he  thought  further,  "There's  no  going  back  from  her. 
She's  Journey's  End  to  me,  though  there's  no  lovers' 
meeting ;  and  mustn't  be." 

Sophy  felt  his  gaze  and  turned  to  meet  it.  Some- 
thing of  his  inward  self,  so  long  hidden,  may  have 
lingered  in  his  eyes,  unready  for  hers  just  then;  for 
he  saw  that  her  own  grew  puzzled  and  obscurely  dis- 
tressed. Unable  to  look  away,  incapable  of  casual 
speech,  he  trusted  in  the  security  of  their  long  intimacy 
to  cover  anything  she  might  have  seen  that  was  not 
meant  for  her.  And  he  managed  to  smile.  But 
gravely,  too  intent  it  seemed  on  some  slow  inward 
process  to  respond,  she  turned  her  head  again  to  the 
window.  His  heart  beating  with  his  mingled  fear  of 
and  desire  for  self-betrayal,  he  wondered  what  was 
taking  place  behind  that  surface  familiarity  beyond 
which  no  soul  ever  wholly  penetrates.    .    .    . 

Sophy  was  thinking,  "Jim  isn't  happy  ...  he  isn't 
happy.  ...  I  can't  bear  him  not  to  be.  I'd  give 
anything  to  help." 

On  the  heels  of  that  conviction  and  desire,  there 
formed  a  speculation  as  to  what  her  own  life  would 
be  like  if  he,  for  the  longest  time  the  most  vital  figure 
in  that  life,  stepped  out  of  it.  A  sensation  of  utter 
blankness  and  dismay  accompanied  the  conception. 
"Nobody  could  fill  his  place,"  she  thought,  in  a  sort  of 
terror  of  any  event  that  might  take  him  away.     "No- 
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body  could  be  like  him,  ever.  .  .  ."  And  presently, 
looking  again  at  his  face — his  eyes  now  shut,  his  head 
tilted  back  against  the  leather  cushions  of  the  carriage 
— she  felt  an  odd  and  pricking  pain  at  her  heart.  She 
remembered  Sturgeon  and  the  little  gold  hairs  on  his 
cheek;  but  the  pain  was  in  no  way  referable  to  any- 
thing she  had  felt  for  Sturgeon,  and  held  an  utterly 
different  quailty;  it  reached  in  its  desires  beyond  Jim's 
loved  face  to  his  soul. 

Her  sudden  perception  of  the  fact,  of  the  depths 
of  this  new  pang,  with  all  its  implications,  caused  her 
infinite  disquiet;  and  she  moved  restlessly,  so  that  her 
knee  brushed  his.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  the 
trouble  so  deepened  in  her  own,  leant  forward  in 
concern.    "What  is  it,  my  dear  child?" 

"Nothing,"  she  said  mechanically.  "I'm  all  right." 
But  staring  out  of  the  window  again  at  the  neat  sub- 
urban gardens  backing  on  to  the  railway  line,  she 
thought,  "I'm  not — I'm  not.  .  .  .  What  does  all  this 
mean?"  .  .  . 

Her  mind  travelled  back,  for  enlightenment,  to  the 
first  days  of  acquaintance  with  Jim — to  his  kindness 
and  affection  and  protecting  friendship,  his  generosity 
and  his  untiring  correspondence  with  herself — an 
absurd  small  person — at  school;  to  their  later  constant 
companionship,  their  golf,  their  boating  and  bathing 
and  reading.  .  .  .  His  advice,  interest,  kindness, 
sympathy — all  these  had  been  unfailingly  hers  for  the 
asking.     Yet  until  this  moment  it  had  never  occurred 
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to  her  to  consider  why  she  should  have  turned  always  so 
unthinkingly  to  him,  so  confident  of  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  help;  only  now  she  wondered  what  life 
would  be  without  him — what  emptiness  and  uncom- 
panioned  mentality.  .  .  .  Sturgeon's  face  crept  again 
before  her,  with  all  its  charm ;  and  shutting  her  eyes, 
leaning  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  she  thought — "That 
was  never  my  heart  ....  or  only  a  little,  eager  bit  of 
it,  caught  by  some  unprofound  attraction.  ...  If  one 
loved  Jim.  .  .  ." 

She  glanced  at  him  from  under  her  fingers;  and 
seeing  the  kind  and  sensitive  lines  of  his  mouth,  the 
little  tired  puckers  round  eyes  that  were  listlessly  read- 
ing the  evening  paper,  her  heart  contracted  again 
with  a  sensation  of  pain  and  pleasure  too  acute  and 
sweet  for  her  to  be  any  longer  blind  to  its  source.  And 
shutting  her  teeth  on  her  lower  lip,  she  thought  breath- 
lessly— "Ah,  that's  how  one  feels  if  one  loves 
Jim " 


IX 


If  there  is  no  pleasure  without  a  degree  of  pain,  so 
there  are  few  pains  from  which  may  not  be  extracted 
some  element  of  pleasure.  Even  the  suffering  involved 
in  a  love  that  is  entirely  without  hope  can  be  productive 
of  the  most  subtle  of  all  joys,  that  joy  which  is  derived 
only  from  the  sensation  of  giving.     No  gift  is  com- 
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parable  to  the  giving  of  love,  so  no  pleasure  of  giving 
is  equal  to  the  pleasure  of  loving.  .  .  . 

Sophy  Channing,  an  instinctive  expert  in  this  ele- 
mentary Algebra  of  the  heart,  knew  both  an  uplifting 
sense  of  happiness  and  an  acute  grief  in  the  discovered 
state  of  her  heart.  The  pleasure  of  finding  that  heart 
to  be  so  entirely,  though  until  then  so  unconsciously, 
the  property  of  such  a  man  as  Stonehouse,  was  nullified 
too  often  by  the  despair  of  realising  the  folly  and 
tragedy  of  her  gift,  from  the  aspect  of  ultimate  happi- 
ness for  herself.  Alice  was  her  sister,  and  Jim's  wife; 
the  double  tie  was  enough  to  annihilate  any  conception 
of  hope.  More  concerned,  as  she  had  once  avowed,  with 
hearts  than  with  morals,  she  now  saw  hope  as  the  only 
disloyalty;  her  love  was  her  own  affair,  a  secret  and 
exquisite,  though  exquisitely  torturing,  possession,  in- 
surrenderable  to  any  code.  Convinced,  moreover,  that 
whatever  Jim's  dissatisfactions  with  Alice  or  marriage 
in  general  might  be,  she  herself  filled  a  definite  gap  in 
his  heart — partially  satisfying,  perhaps,  the  eternal 
hunger  of  self-love  for  other-love — she  refused  to  con- 
template depriving  him  of  such  part  of  herself  as  might 
be  of  comfort  to  the  divined  emptiness  of  his  heart  and 
mind.  No  dread  of  personal  pain,  far  less  any  con- 
ventional view  of  correct  behaviour,  could  take  her 
away  from  his  neighbourhood  while  that  suspected  need 
survived.  Her  feeling,  its  truth  such  a  stranger  to  her, 
its  roots  so  deep  in  her  being,  gave  her  a  key  to  him 
such  as  no  merely  new  affection  could  have  supplied. 
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It  turned  a  lock  and  opened  a  door ;  and  he  was  shown 
to  her  in  an  intimacy  that  only  the  most  comprehending 
type  of  love  achieves.  Yet  that  comprehension  stopped 
short  at  the  quality  of  his  affection  for  herself.  She 
believed  it  unchanged.  And  since  most  phenomena 
receive  their  interpretation  from  the  mind  of  the 
observer,  even  a  very  intuitive  love,  working  upon  a 
wrong  hypothesis,  left  her  still  at  fault  in  her  reading 
of  him. 

Their  care  for  each  other,  each  so  deliberately  con- 
cealing pain  for  the  other's  protection  from  it,  neces- 
sarily drew  them  closer  together,  making  more  difficult 
day  by  day  the  parts  they  had  set  themselves  to  sustain ; 
and  in  the  generosity  of  their  secret  desires  they  uncon- 
sciously increased  the  danger  of  revealing  them. 

Jim's  task  was  the  harder,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  endurance,  but  of  refraining,  since  the  initiative 
lay  with  him.  For  he  was  convinced  that  if  he  chose 
to  enlighten  her  he  could  "take  her  with  him"  as  once 
Sturgeon  had  taken  her.  Secure  in  her  affection  and 
intimately  sure  of  their  essential  kinship  of  mind — ^the 
supreme  bond — he  did  not  doubt  his  capacity  to  change 
the  quality  of  that  affection.  If  he  chose.  In  choosing 
to  refrain  he  unconsciously  symbolised  the  difference 
between  her  following  of  Sturgeon  and  her  potential 
following  of  himself,  if  he  permitted  himself  to  lead. 
She  went  with  Sturgeon,  her  will  and  senses  a  little 
hypnotised,  because  he  set  himself  to  take  her,  care- 
lessly but  deliberately,  as  he  could  not  resist  taking 
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any  woman  who  promised  pleasure  in  companionship. 
She  would  go  with  Stonehouse,  if  he  let  her,  because 
essentially  she  was  himself,  and  in  going  she  would 
leave  nothing  of  herself  behind.  And  for  his  very  re- 
fraining, if  she  knew  of  it,  she  would  but  follow  the 
more  blindly,  as  an  act  that  justified  her  devotion.  .  .  . 
If  his  strongest  temptation  lay  in  his  conviction  of 
the  completeness  of  her  power  of  giving,  the  same 
assurance  helped  him  to  withstand.  Since  she  might 
not  go  all  the  way  with  him  she  should  not  be  lured  into 
taking  a  step;  he  would  leave  her  herself.  And  with 
a  sorry  attempt  at  self-comfort,  he  thought,  "If  things 
had  been  otherwise,  I  know  that  I  sliould  have  all  I 
want.  It's  everything — almost — to  know  that."  He 
remembered  that  she  had  once  said  to  him,  "However 
much  I  loved  any  one  I  should  want  to  belong." 
Twenty  years  her  senior,  with  the  weight  of  many  pains 
upon  his  memory  and  a  wider  experience  of  emotional 
scope,  he  knew  that  material  possession  is  no  more  the 
essential  factor  of  love  than  of  any  other  abstract 
beauty  perceived  by  the  soul.  Perception  is  in  itself 
possession.  His  secret  and  unsurrendered  idealism 
would  not  permit  of  his  adding,  "Material  possession  is 
destruction."  He  clung  obstinately  to  his  belief  that 
some  beauties  survive.  But  he  could  not  risk  trying 
Sophy's  discipleship  too  high.  .  .  .  And  beneath  his 
philosophies  and  idealism  and  resolves  he  suffered 
profoundly  all  the  time,  perhaps  chiefly  from  the  sup- 
pression of  his  urgent  impulse  to  tell  her  the  truth. 
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As  the  creative  mind  chafes  against  the  obscurity  of 
its  masterpiece,  so  Love,  the  supreme  artistic  creation 
of  the  soul,  aches  always  for  recognition.  And  some- 
times only  fear  of  her  response,  with  its  trouble  for 
her,  held  him  back  from  permitting  her  to  recognise. 
Truth  promised  such  peace  in  contrast  with  this  sus- 
tained effort  to  deny  self-expression. 

An  event,  or  the  shadow — the  premonition — of  an 
event,  nearly  two  years  after  Sophy's  establishment  at 
the  office,  supported  that  effort,  though  it  added  im- 
measurably to  his  trials.  Tod  Marchland,  always  tend- 
ing to  hover  about  Sophy,  developed  an  obvious  desire 
for  permanent  proximity.  Stonehouse,  plunged  into 
deeper  distress,  thought  with  miserable  altruism, 
"This  must  be  the  best  thing.  .  .  .  Perhaps  she'll  like 
him  enough,  and  that  puts  an  end  to  me — an  end  to 
what  must  never  have  a  real  beginning.  ...  I  can't 
decently  wish  for  anything  else."  Unable  to  admit 
that  any  man  could  be  more  fundamentally  "right"  for 
her  than  himself,  he  acknowledged  that  with  Tod  she 
could  come  to  no  harm.  In  the  case  of  Sturgeon  that 
rather  dubious  comfort  had  been  absent.  He  braced 
himself,  therefore,  to  accept  defeat — or  rather  to 
permit,  convinced  still  of  his  ability  to  win  if  he  chose. 
The  conviction  both  lessened  and  increased  his  pains; 
if  it  seemed  to  him  less  hard  to  give  up  than  to  be 
robbed,  it  was  yet  torturingly  hard  to  give  up.  .  .  . 

Sophy  still  young  enough  in  years  and  in  her  feeling 
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for  Jim  to  be  able  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  "second 
best,"  perceived  Tod's  situation  with  regret,  a  faint 
human  pleasure,  and  a  total  lack  of  response.  Too 
familiar  with  him  after  such  long  acquaintance  to 
pretend  blindness,  she  hid  behind  laughter,  mocking 
gently  at  his  assurance  of  seriousness.  That  method 
failing — "1  don't  want  to  marry,"  she  told  him  finally, 
appreciating  the  immortality  of  such  utterance  on  the 
lips  of  young  women  whose  particular  desires  have 
been  thwarted  by  circumstance. 

Tod  said  gloomily,  "You  can't  want  to  poke  in  an 
office  all  your  life." 

"I  don't  poke.  Jim's  offices  are  delightful,  and  I  like 
working.  .  .  .  You  can't  have  studied  Women's  Suf- 
frage, Tod,  or  you'd  realise  that  marriage  isn't  the  only 
idea  in  our  heads." 

"I  expect  it's  the  first,  though,"  he  said  sagely,  "It's 
the  ones  who  don't  get  the  chance  who  despise  it  and 
run  about  spreading  their  disappointed  notions." 

"How  very  unoriginal  you  are.  That's  been  said 
hundreds  of  times.  Whether  it's  true  or  not,  it's 
very  conceited  and  objectionable  of  you  to  say  so. 
Nobody 'd  jump  at  you  if  you  said  that  to  them — even 
if  they  wanted  to." 

"You  know  I  didn't  mean  it  like  that,  Sophy."  He 
tried  to  take  her  hand.  "You  know  I  don't  expect 
anybody  to  jump  at  me.  .  .  .  Let's  forget  about 
Suffragettes  and  go  back  to  my  point.  I  do  awfully 
hope  you  don't  mean  what  you  said  about  not  marrying. 
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I'd  much  rather  you  married  some  one  else  than  see 
you  lonely  all  your  life." 

"That's  very  nice  of  you,  Tod,"  she  conceded;  and 
added  teasingly,  "You  mean  that  any  man  must  be 
better  than  no  man  ?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  do — in  a  way.  For  you.  You 
weren't  intended  to  be  an  old  maid." 

Sophy  was  smiling  to  herself  at  an  associated  idea. 
She  said,  "Alice  is  really  rather  funny  about  the 
Suffragettes.  She's  scandalised  at  their  unwomanly 
behaviour  while  secretly  sharing  their  more  virulent 
views!  She  wouldn't  yield  an  inch  of  her  dignity  to 
imitate  their  methods — but  I  think  she'd  love  to  hide 
in  a  cupboard  while  some  of  them  horse-whipped  a 
man!    She  doesn't  care  much  for  your  sex,  Tod." 

"I  know  she  doesn't.  Yet  she's  married  to  rather 
a  jolly  specimen." 

Sophy  said,  "He  is  a  dear,  isn't  he.  .  .  ." 

Tod  refused  to  accept  his  dismissal  as  final,  and 
Stonehouse,  hearing  nothing  of  rejection,  supposed 
from  his  continued  hovering  that  he  had  either  not  yet 
tried  his  luck  or  was  on  probation  pending  Sophy's 
verdict.  He  avoided  the  subject  with  her,  preferring 
even  a  painful  suspense  to  a  possibly  more  painful 
certainty;  and  in  consequence  a  faint  shadow  drifted 
across  their  intimacy  which  their  altruism  had  hitherto 
preserved  intact,  to  all  appearance.  Sophy,  knowing 
his  fondness  for  Tod,  dreaded  his  expressed  wish  that 
she  should  share  it.     Not  only  reluctant  to  disappoint 
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his  possible  hopes  for  her,  she  felt  unequal  to  facing 
the  hope  itself ;  it  would  so  define  the  utter  absurdity 
of  her  own  strangled  inclinations.  And  she  became 
more  than  ever  conscious  of  the  forlornness  of  her 
prospective  lot;  the  drudgery  of  hopeless  love  began 
to  make  itself  almost  unendurably  felt,  and  she  even 
knew  moments  when  the  second-best  made  a  dim  and 
sad  appeal.  She  doubted  her  ability  to  stand  the  strain 
of  continued  nearness  to  Stonehouse  without  self- 
betrayal,  and  the  image  of  escape  inevitably  took  the 
form  of  Tod.  "At  least,"  she  thought,  "I  could  make 
him  happy.  Perhaps  that  wouldn't  be  a  quite  in- 
glorious career!  ..." 


The  outbreak  of  war  simplified  her  problems  for  the 
time  being.  Tod  Marchland  joined  up  at  once.  Stur- 
geon followed  suit,  and  Cranstoun  was  rapidly  emptied 
of  its  young  men,  or  caught  glimpses  of  them  only 
now  and  then  in  a  surprising  monotony  of  khaki 
uniforms  of  varying  rank. 

Stonehouse,  then  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  shared  with 
thousands  of  Englishmen  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  Empire,  an  impotent  wrath  at  the  age  limit  for 
military  service.  Nothing  could  have  so  completely 
solved  his  own  problems  as  removal  from  the  scene  of 
them  and  eventual  arrival  in  France ;  the  partial  release 
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from  personal  worries  in  the  business  of  warfare  would 
have  been  welcome  enough,  even  if  the  blessing  of  a 
permanent  oblivion,  buried  in  peace  under  all  the  dust 
and  noise,  were  not  granted  to  him.  "I  mustn't  even 
have  that  chance,"  he  thought.  "Why  was  I  born  so 
soon?"  He  remembered  that  a  postponement  of  the 
event  might  have  averted  his  entire  trouble;  Sophy 
would  not  in  that  case  have  been  a  little  girl  of  ten 
when  he,  at  thirty,  was  inclining  towards  marriage. 
"Nature,"  he  reflected,  "or  whoever  conducts  this  ex- 
traordinary affair  of  life,  mismanages  things  in  an 
incredible  fashion.  .  .  .  Keats  only  died  when  he  did 
because  science  couldn't  help  him  then  as  it  could 
now.  .  .  .  And  Sophy  was  just  a  dear  child  in  the 
schoolroom  when  I  wanted  a  wife.  .  .  .  And  now  this 
war  comes  when  it's  no  use  to  me.  .  .  ."  Admitting 
the  greater  importance  to  the  universe  of  that  first 
example  compared  with  the  last  two,  these  yet  mattered 
more  to  himself. 

He  offered  his  services  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping, 
keeping  his  mornings  only  for  the  work  of  his  own 
Firm — now  enormously  increased,  to  his  relief,  by  the 
country's  need  of  ships ;  and  he  spent  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  evenings  patrolling  the  dark  and  peaceful 
lanes  of  Cranstoun,  decorated  with  a  policeman's  belt 
and  truncheon,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Special  Constable. 
Trying  to  believe  that  in  this  function  he  fulfilled  some 
minor  need  of  the  nation — the  weariness  of  his  feet 
as  he  removed  his  boots  in  the  small  hours  testifying 
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to  the  ardour  of  his  humble  service — he  tried  also  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  no  other  occupation  could  well  have 
left  his  mind  so  disastrously  free  for  the  contemplation 
of  problems  he  would  thankfully  have  buried  beneath 
labours  of  a  more  strenuous  kind.  Cranstoun  har- 
boured few  aliens  and  no  spies.  There  was  there,  as 
a  member  of  the  regular  force  had  once  complained  to 
him  in  peace  time,  "absolutely  no  crime." 

Following  her  conventional  instincts  rather  than  an 
instinctive  convention  of  pity  and  admiration  for  the 
troops,  Alice  became  at  once  immersed  in  various  local 
committees  of  help;  she  divided  her  busy  days  between 
contriving,  very  accurately  and  successfully,  such  gar- 
ments as  were  ceaselessly  demanded  for  the  Army, 
and  sitting  with  a  certain  placidity  born  of  conscious 
virtue  among  other  women  of  the  neighbourhood  in  a 
large  room  of  the  Town  Hall,  making  bandages  and 
splints,  her  smooth  hair  almost  hidden  beneath  a  nun- 
like swathing  of  white  linen  that  became,  in  her  own 
eyes,  her  spirit  equally  with  the  beauty.  In  addition  to 
these  labours  she  assisted  the  nation  with  her  prayers, 
but  her  habitual  avoidance  of  emotion  prevented  any 
undue  exhibition  of  the  effects  of  the  crisis  upon  her 
personal  feelings;  it  is  possible  that  her  imagination 
was  not  sufficiently  touched  to  stir  those  feelings  very 
profoundly.  With  her  own  son  safely  at  Winchester 
she  could  afford  to  be  stoical  for  less  fortunate  mothers. 

Sophy,  like  Stonehouse  aching  for  escape   from  a 
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strain  daily  growing  more  unbearable,  was  eager  to 
rush  to  France  as  an  ambulance  driver  or  in  any  capa- 
city involving  incessant  action  and  cessation  from 
thought.  Her  family  vetoing  this  ambition,  on  the 
score  of  Mr.  Channing's  helplessness  without  her,  she 
fell  back  on  nursing,  but  received  a  further  check  in 
an  embargo  from  her  father,  obstinately  sustained, 
upon  her  ultimate  design  of  reaching  France.  She 
would  have  disregarded  his  objection  so  far  as  to  begin 
her  training  at  least  for  Home  Service,  had  Stonehouse 
not  intervened. 

"I  know  just  what  you're  feeling,"  he  said,  and 
wondered  why  she  laughed,  "but  there  are  two  ways 
of  looking  at  this  business  of  national  service.  There's 
a  good  deal  of  unconscious  humbug  about  it.  Every- 
one wants  to  do  the  exciting  jobs — to  be  'in  it.'  But 
other  things  remain.  ...  I'm  losing  half  my  staff  and 
two  or  three  Directors — Tracey  himself  has  gone  to  the 
Admiralty — and  we  shall  have  to  replace  the  men, 
in  minor  positions  anyhow,  chiefly  with  women.  The 
work's  got  to  be  done — thank  God,  at  least  I'm  not 
in  a  business  that's  useless  now — and  you'll  be  useful 
where  you  are.  You  know  your  work,  and  you  know 
nothing  about  nursing  and  very  little  about  motors. 
By  staying  quietly  here,  even  if  it's  unexciting  and 
unromantic,  you'll  be  serving  more  effectually — if  that's 
what  you  honestly  want — than  by  wasting  time  learn- 
ing something  new.  ...  I  don't  ask  you  to  stay.  I 
won't   trade   on   personal    favours.      But    I    just   put 
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before  you  the  point  of  superior  usefulness."  Deeply 
conscious  that  though  he  was  speaking  the  truth  from  a 
commonsense  attitude,  it  was  only  a  portion  of  the 
truth,  since  so  desperately  for  his  own  sake  he  wished 
her  to  stay,  he  could  not  look  at  her.  He  sat  lifting 
and  replacing  a  paper-weight  under  his  hand,  his  eyes 
lowered. 

Sophy  said  gently,  "I  know.  I  do  want  to  be  useful. 
...  To  you,  as  well  as  in  general.  It's  not  unexcit- 
ing here,  Jim.  You  know  I  don't  feel  that.  ...  Of 
course  I'll  stay." 

She  heard  him  sigh.  "Thank  you,"  he  said.  And 
after  a  moment,  lifting  his  eyes  at  last — "This  is  going 
to  be  a  big  thing,  Sophy.  Personal  feelings  have  got 
to  be  swamped.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  she  murmured.  But  going  away,  she  thought, 
"Why  did  he  say  that?  He  doesn't  know  I  have  any 
personal  feelings — ^the  sort  that  need  swamping.  .  .  . 
Oh  my  dear  beloved,  did  you  think  I  could  want  to 
do  anything  but  help  you  always?  .  .  ." 

Young  John's  sixteenth  birthday  fell  on  that  historic 
fourth  of  August,  and  he  too  complained  bitterly 
against  a  fate  that  had  ordained  his  being  not  of  an 
age  to  fight.  "It'll  be  all  over  before  I'm  eighteen," 
he  groaned  to  his  father.  "How  damnable!  Can't  I 
perjure  myself  and  swear  I'm  older?  Would  you  stand 
by  me?" 

"Don't  worry   about   it's   being   all   over,"  advised 
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Stonehouse.  "If  the  Government  cared  for  my  opinion 
I  should  assure  them  that  three  years  is  the  least  we  can 
hope  for.  Modern  warfare  isn't  going  to  be  like  any- 
thing anyone's  seen  before.  The  Boer  War  was  an 
innocuous  child's  toy  in  comparison.  .  .  .  You  just 
stick  at  Winchester,  John,  getting  as  fit  as  anything 
and  reading  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  you'll  make  the 
better  soldier  when  the  time  comes.  At  least  you  can 
look  forward  to  that.  You're  not  a  'has-been'  like 
me.  They're  only  accepting  my  senile  services  out  of 
sheer  politeness  and  reluctance  to  hurt  my  feelings." 

During  those  holidays  of  John's  a  more  real  friend- 
ship was  established  between  them,  a  little  lightening 
his  accumulated  burdens.  John,  in  the  beginnings  of 
a  crisis  that  seemed  to  him  entirely  a  man's  province, 
turned  at  last  more  readily  to  his  father  than  to  Alice, 
with  her  eternal  knitting  and  women's  work.  And 
though  he  despised,  youthfully,  that  father's  nightly 
prowlings  in  the  semi-equipment  of  a  mere  policeman 
(not  even  uniformed  yet)  and  pitied  him  for  the  years 
that  debarred  him  from  the  real  business  of  war,  he 
found  the  knowledge  acquired  in  those  years  very  con- 
veniently at  his  disposal.  He  had  never  before  realised 
the  extent  of  that  knowledge,  and  with  his  respect  for 
it  there  sprang  up  a  new  and  affectionate  regard  for 
its  possessor. 

At  the  end  of  the  holidays  Stonehouse  experienced 
an  unusual  pang  parting  with  his  son.  The  warmth 
that  any  intimate  and  friendly  contact  always  induced 
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in  his  heart,  had  comforted  him  through  the  strain  and 
worry  of  those  first  months.  And  though  he  had  with 
grim  cheerfulness  encouraged  John's  hopes  of  being 
eighteen  before  it  was  all  over,  he  was  now  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  end  should  come  in  time  to  prevent  his 
son's  participating  in  that  wholesale  slaughter  of  youth. 
Willing  enough  to  be  killed  himself,  he  was  very  un- 
willing to  risk  John ;  though  had  the  latter  been  already 
of  an  age  to  go  he  could  have  endured  anything  rather 
than  to  detect  unwillingness  on  the  boy's  own  part. 
But  in  distant  prospect  and  in  the  new  pleasure  of  his 
friendship,  his  heart  shrank  from  offering  up  his  son  to 
a  sacrifice  he  might  not  make  himself. 

In  December  that  secret  dread  was  tragically  and 
finally  dispelled.  On  the  day  of  his  return  home  for 
Christmas,  riding  to  Mallow  on  the  motor  bicycle 
Stonehouse  had  given  him  in  the  summer,  John  collided 
with  a  military  lorry,  and  died  while  his  machine  was 
being  lifted  off  his  face.  .  .  . 

Alice  displayed  a  more  violent  emotion  at  the  loss  of 
her  son  than  Stonehouse  had  anticipated,  or  believed 
possible  in  his  ex;perience  of  her  too  dry  heart.  But, 
drawn  to  her  in  their  common  grief,  the  more  eager  to 
give  to  her  requirements  because  there  was  now  nothing 
but  natural  kindliness  behind  the  giving,  his  own  very 
grieving  heart  received  an  added  wound  in  her  accusa- 
tion of  culpability. 

"I  begged  you  not  to  give  him  that  bicycle,"  she 
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moaned,  her  face  hidden  in  the  sofa-cushions.  "I  knew 
they  were  horribly  dangerous.  .  .  .  It's  all  your 
fault.  .  .  ." 

"Oh  my  God,  Alice,"  he  said,  "you  might  spare  me 
that."  He  had  been  kneeling  at  her  side,  but  now  he 
stood  up,  looking  down  on  her  with  a  faint  realisation 
of  those  emotions  that  lead  men  to  physical  violence. 

She  said  no  more,  but  wept  passionately.  Stone- 
house,  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  sound  of  sobbing, 
whatever  its  source,  could  hardly  endure  the  combined 
justice  of  her  grief  and  the  injustice  of  her  attitude  to 
him.  He  knew  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  forgive 
that  accusation,  partly  because  it  was  to  a  certain  extent 
true;  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  he  greatly  desired  to  comfort 
her — somehow  to  stop  those  intolerable  sounds  that 
lashed  his  heart.  He  said  gently,  "My  dear,  try  not 
to.  ...  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  like  this.  You'll  make 
yourself  ill.  .  .  .  We've  got  to  try  and  think  we  lost 
him  as  people  are  losing  their  sons  all  round  us  to-day. 
We've  got  to  bear  it  as  they  do.  .  .  .  Come,  Alice 
dear,  my  poor,  poor  dear — try  to  stop  .  .  .  try  to  con- 
trol it  a  little.  .  .  ." 

She  said  bitterly — "You  only  care  for  one  sort  of 
emotion.  .  .  .  When  it's  just  natural — just  for  a  son 
— you  want  'control'  .  .  ." 

"Oh  .  .  .  Alice.  .  ."  said  Stonehouse.  He  went 
away  and  shut  the  door. 

In  that  room,  filled  with  the  gentle  and  unobtrusive 
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presence  of  books,  which  had  witnessed  the  two  most 
acute  griefs  of  his  hfe,  now  so  unendurably  added  to, 
he  sat  by  the  fire  and  turned  his  face  against  the  high 
padded  wings  of  the  armchair.  Grief  for  his  son,  held 
in  check  first  while  action  was  demanded  and  then  in 
concern  for  Alice,  now  closed  over  his  heart,  bringing 
with  it  intolerably  the  memory  of  all  his  other  griefs. 
.  ,  .  He  thought  of  Betty,  and  the  miserable  failure  of 
his  love  for  her ;  of  "except  for  you,"  and  his  agony  on 
Cranstoun  Heath;  of  his  visit  to  Lebanon  House  and 
that  last  unspeakable  meeting;  of  her  death  and  the 
possible  nothingness  beyond,  holding  no  comfort  and 
compensation  for  her  miseries;  of  Alice  in  early  days, 
so  sweet  and  austere  and  sane;  of  his  engagement  and 
chilling  doubts,  his  marriage  and  the  doubts  turned 
certainty ;  of  the  slow  atrophy  of  love  for  her,  the  slow 
disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  John;  of  his  mother's 
death;  of  Sophy  and  his  need  of  her  and  the  need  of 
keeping  his  love  always  in  check,  unexpressed ;  of  the 
universal  pain  and  grief  born  of  the  war;  of  Alice 
again  and  that  last  wound  to  his  soul;  and  then  once 
more  of  John,  lost  before  he  had  ever  really  possessed 
him,  not  even  sacrificed  to  a  cause — that  son  whom  he 
had  not  deeply  loved  because  he  had  not  received  from 
him  the  love  he  desired.  .  .  . 

It  seemed  to  him  then  that  too  heavy  a  burden  had 
been  laid  upon  his  memory ;  he  longed  only  for  Sophy 
or  for  death — escape  from  all  pain  and  consciousness  of 
failure.     Only  death  or   Sophy  could  give  him  that 
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peace.  And  he  thought  desperately — "Yet  I  mustn't 
take  either.  I  don't  really  know  why,  but  I  mustn't 
take  either.  .  .  ." 

Unable  to  resist  at  least  shadow  of  one  of  those 
desires,  he  got  up  at  last  and  softly  leaving  the  house 
stumbled  through  the  dark  roads  to  Cranstoun 
Common. 

Sophy  herself  opened  the  door  to  his  knock.  Blink- 
ing at  the  light,  he  said,  "Can  I  come  in? — I  must  come 
in.  .  .  ." 

She  took  his  arm.  "Of  course  you  must  come  in. 
Father's  just  gone  to  bed.  ...  sit  here  by  the  fire — are 
you  cold?  Look,  there'll  be  a  better  fire  in  a  minute." 
Kneeling  at  his  side  she  put  on  a  fresh  log,  and  turned 
again  to  him.  Still  in  his  big  overcoat,  he  sat  leaning 
forward,  his  hands  clasped.  She  took  them  in  hers, 
chafing  them,  trying  to  warm  them.  "How  cold  you 
are  .  .  .  your  poor  hands.  .  .  ." 

He  said,  shutting  his  eyes,  "I  had  to  come  to  you. 
I  wanted  you  so.  .  .  .  Let  me  stay  a  little  while." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  yes."  She  moved  nearer,  and  put  her 
arm  round  him,  drawing  his  face  against  her  shoulder. 
"Stay  there — stay  like  that.  .  .  .  How  could  I  send 
you  away.  .  .  ."  Oblivious  to  everything  but  her 
desperate  wish  to  comfort  him  in  a  mood  never  shown 
to  her  before — all  his  raillery,  his  sarcasms  and  philo- 
sophies gone — she  stroked  his  cheek  with  her  free 
hand,  murmuring,  "Don't  speak — don't  move  .  .  .  just 
stay  there.  .  .  ." 
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He  lifted  his  hands,  still  clasped,  and  rested  them 
against  her  heart,  feeling  its  quick  beating.  "I  had  to 
come,"  he  said  again;  and  sighing  deeply,  pressing  his 
face  closer  to  her  shoulder,  stayed  quiet  and  motionless 
for  a  long  time. 

Sophy  thought,  with  tears  on  her  cheek,  "He  came 
to  w^    ...    he  wanted  me.    .    .  ." 

Her  grief  for  him,  her  passion  of  comfort  in  his 
presence  and  the  outgoing  of  desire  to  give  comfort 
to  him,  the  perception  of  his  paramount  need  of  it 
from  her — all  these  so  filled  and  hurt  the  heart  in 
her  breast  that  instinctively  she  pressed  his  hands 
against  it.  Those  hands  moved,  and  folded  hers  be- 
tween them. 

He  said  at  last :  "Dear  love,  I  must  go.  .  .  .  You 
must  let  me  go  now.  .  .  ."  He  drew  away  and  stood 
up,  not  looking  at  her.  Buttoning  his  coat  and  turning 
up  the  collar,  he  said,  "The  worst  part  is  that  John  and 
I  were  beginning  to  be  friends  ...  I'd  never  really 
had  him  at  all  till  just  lately.  I  hadn't  even  loved  him 
very  much  since  he  was  quite  small.  That  hurts  me 
very  badly.  .  .  ,  Sophia,  Alice  says  it's  my  fault, 
because  I  gave  him  his  bicycle.    .    .    ." 

Sophy  said :  "She's  too  upset  to  know  what  she's 
saying.    You  must  forget  it    .    .    .    forgive  it." 

"Not  easy,"  he  murmured,  and  went  to  the  door. 
She  was  still  kneeling  by  his  empty  chair.  "Stay  where 
you  are,"  he  said.    "Good-night." 
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XI 

She  lay  all  night  long  with  her  arms  crossed  under  her 
head,  her  eyes  shut,  in  a  lassitude  of  peace  more  restful 
than  sleep.  Everything  slipped  away  from  her  heart 
but  the  profound  conviction  of  a  profoundly-shared 
feeling  which  without  speech  had  soaked  into  their  two 
spirits  during  that  shut-in  time  of  nearness  and  silence. 
If  she  had  known  exaltation  before  in  the  mere  secret 
loving  of  him,  it  was  utterly  dwarfed  by  the  sensations 
which  now  wrapped  her  body  in  such  lethargy  of 
unpassionate  sweetness  that  her  limbs  felt  incapable 
of  movement,  her  very  heart  reluctant  to  beat  and 
break  its  stillness  of  content.  She  knew  that  this 
supreme  state — a  state  of  half -death  itom  human  pain 
and  perception  of  pain — could  not  last  beyond  the 
failing  of  darkness;  but  until  then  she  clung  to  it  as 
to  a  joy  never  to  be  known  again.  The  necessities  of 
living  would  destroy  a  little  of  its  bloom;  but  until 
day  came  she  must  preserve  the  peace  and  compel  her 
heart  to  quietness.  That  heart  echoed  again  and  again 
each  word  of  the  few  he  had  spoken,  stopping  always, 
stumbling  in  its  beat,  at  his  "dear  love."  She  knew  it 
to  be  less  the  conscious  expression  of  his  feeling  at  that 
moment  than  his  long-possessed  thought  of  her  released 
and  taking  shape  at  last,  without  volition,  drawn  out 
of  its  secret  places  by  his  absorption  in  an  emotion 
remote  from  herself.  And  that  unconsciousness  was 
more  dear  than  deliberateness ;  it  ante-dated  the  feeling, 
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and  saved  her  even  a  suggestion  of  reproach  of  "he 
oughtn't  to  have  let  me  know."  Those  two  words 
came  indeed  long  after  the  essential  betrayal,  which  lay 
in  his  bringing  his  grief  to  her  comfort,  his  certainty 
of  finding  it,  and  his  acquiescence  in  the  form  of  com- 
fort she  chose.  She  felt  again  his  hands  lifted  to  her 
heart.  And  laying  her  own  hand  there  for  a  moment, 
feeling  its  slow,  full  pulse,  she  thought:  "His  hands 
felt  that,  but  quicker  then.  .  .  .  They  must  have 
known  how  very  much  it  was  his,  how  filled  with  him 


She  saw  him  at  his  son's  funeral,  and  once  or  twice 
during  the  week-end  that  followed  it,  but  never  alone, 
and  he  showed  no  sign  of  recognising  the  change  in 
their  relations ;  she  almost  doubted,  with  a  sinking  heart, 
whether  after  all,  that  change  existed  outside  her 
imagination.  But  on  the  day  of  his  return  to  the  office, 
after  he  had  gone  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  whose 
necessities  did  not  pause  for  private  griefs,  she  found 
a  note  from  him  on  her  table  in  the  window  of  his 
room. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  had  written,  "and  I 
can't  talk  here  or  at  Mallow.  I  think  we  both 
understand  now  what  has  happened.  li  this  is  so 
on  your  part,  will  you  go  to-night  to  the  golf-course 
— the  seat  on  the  eighth  tee?  I'll  be  there  at  a 
quarter  to  nine — I  have  to  be  at  the  Police  Station 
by  ten,  but  we  shall  have  an  hour.  J.  S." 
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"An  hour  .  .  ."  she  thought.  "Just  one  little  hour 
out  of  one's  whole  life.  .  .  ."  She  dropped  his  note 
on  the  fire. 


Thick  darkness  without  a  moon  lay  like  a  shroud  over 
the  golf-course  when  she  reached  it,  but  there  was  no 
mist  and  the  familiar  road  that  crossed  it  was  easy  to 
follow.  She  remembered  how  she  had  walked  there 
with  Sturgeon  the  night  before  he  broke  off  their  en- 
gagement. There  had  been  bright  moonlight  that  even- 
ing, which  seemed  now  a  hundred  years  ago,  belonging 
to  another  life  than  hers.  Yet,  oddly,  on  her  way  to 
Stonehouse  the  associations  of  that  dark  path  brought 
vividly  to  her  mind  the  last  kiss  Sturgeon  had  given 
her,  though  she  had  not  then  known  it  to  be  his  last.  .  .  . 

Stonehouse  was  already  at  the  eighth  tee,  and  taking 
her  elbow  he  guided  her  to  the  seat  under  a  little  thorn 
tree.  "Sit  this  side,"  he  said,  "you  won't  feel  the  wind. 
Are  you  wrapped  up — are  you  warm  ?" 

"I  think  so,"  she  said  vaguely.  The  little  tree  behind 
them  rubbed  its  branches  together  in  that  bleak  wind, 
creaking  softly,  but  there  was  no  other  sound.  Look- 
ing up  at  the  stars,  she  murmured,  "They're  like  elec- 
tric sparks  to-night.     They  almost  crackle." 

He  stretched  his  arm  behind  her  shoulders.  "Oh 
Sophy,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "what  am  I  to  say  to  you? 
Or  does  nothing  need  to  be  said  after  all?" 

"Nothing.    Or  nothing  you  don't  want  to  say." 
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"I  want  to  say  so  much.  Yet  it  all  mustn't  be  said. 
...  I  oughtn't  to  have  asked  you  to  come  here.  It 
makes  it  difficult  not  to  say  those  things — with  your 
dear  shoulders  against  me.  ...  I  oughtn't  to  have 
gone  to  you  the  other  night ;  I  oughtn't  to  have  let  you 
understand.  ...  I  ought  to  have  done  nothing  that 
I  have  done." 

"Don't  think  about  all  that  now,  Jim.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides, it  was  partly  my  fault.  Only  I  didn't  know,  just 
at  first.    .    .    .    But  I  so  ached  to  comfort  you." 

"You  did  comfort  me;  most  exquisitely.  In  a  way 
I  never  dreamt  of  when  I  went  to  you.  .  .  .  But  I'm 
unhappy  for  you  now.  I've  got  to  think  of  your  life. 
.  .  .  You're  young  still  and  I'm  growing  old.  You 
mustn't — dear  Sophia — just  go  on  loving  me.  You 
mustn't  waste  yourself." 

"It  wouldn't  be  waste." 

"It  would,  dear ;  if  some  one  else  wanted  you.  And 
there's  this  too.  I'm  not  at  all  a  saint,  Sophy.  And 
though  I  can  sit  here  quietly  with  you  now,  not  even 
kissing  you,  I  mightn't  always  be  able  to.  .  .  .  I've 
got  to  remember  that.  Remembering  my  own  weakness 
was  the  only  thing  that  at  all  reconciled  me  to  your 
wanting  to  marry  Sturgeon — that  and  thinking,  at  first, 
that  you  were  fond  of  him." 

"I  was  'fond'  of  him;  but  oh,  Jamie,  the  differ- 
ence.   .    .    ." 

"I  know,  Sophy,  I  know.  .  .  .  Sophy,  put  your 
hand  in  my  pocket,  as  you  used  to.    It  hasn't  been  there 
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for  such  a  long  time,  and  I've  missed  it  so.  .  .  . 
Your  dear  hand's  cold.  I'd  Hke  never  to  let  it  go 
again.    .    .    .    What  made  you  call  me  Jamie  ?" 

"I  don't  know.    Do  you  mind  ?" 

"No.  Or  perhaps  yes,  a  little.  .  .  .  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Betty  Clowes?" 

"Long  ago,  my  dear." 

"She  used  to  call  me  Jamie.  Shall  I  tell  you  about 
her? — No,  not  now.  This  is  just  our  one  small  time. 
I  wish  it  need  never  end." 

Her  fingers  stirred  responsively  in  his.  Pressing 
them,  he  said,  "Do  you  remember  telling  me  that  how- 
ever much  you  loved  any  one  you'd  want  to  'belong'? 
Can  you  bear  not  belonging — like  that — after  all  ?" 

"I  must  bear  it.  And  I  do  belong  to  you  in  one  sense, 
very  unchangeably.  I  see  now  that  perhaps  the  other 
way  doesn't  matter  so  much  as  I  thought  it  did  then. 
But — I'm  afraid  it  matters  a  good  deal,  Jamie.    .    .    ." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Stonehouse,  with  a  quick  sigh, 
"it  matters  a  good  deal." 

She  asked  presently,  "Are  you  very  unhappy?" 

"Very  unhappy ;  but  happy  too.  .  .  .  This  is  hap- 
piness, to  be  with  you.  ...  It  seems  such  rest  after 
a  long  time  of  being  horribly  tired." 

"I'd  like  to  be  that  to  you,"  she  said  wistfully. 
"Just  standing  for  rest  and  comfort." 

"You  stand  for  that  and  everything,"  said  Stone- 
house.  "You're  everything  I  want,  Sophy.  You  fill  all 
the  corners  of  my  heart,  the  gentle  and  the  wild.  ,  .  ." 
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In  her  own  heart,  throbbing  just  then  to  the  pleasure 
of  that  assurance,  was  yet  a  dull  ache  that  waited  for 
sharpness  till  this  interlude  was  over.  She  knew  that 
he  meant  it  to  be  the  only  one,  and  could  have  ac- 
quiesced in  nothing  else;  they  would  meet,  after  it, 
in  the  office  or  at  Mallow,  as  in  old  days,  but  nothing 
would  ever  again  be  like  this  "one  small  time,"  And 
that  time  was  passing — dying,  like  a  soul,  minute  by 
minute.  .  .  .  Untragically,  unpassionately,  she  wished 
that  it  could  end  in  death  for  them  both,  a  quiet  slipping 
and  sinking  away  to  far  places  of  darkness  and  peace. 

He  voiced  her  desire  and  her  dread  by  murmuring, 
"  'To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain.'  ...  I 
must  go  Sophy.  This  is  over,  my  dear.  I  mustn't  see 
you  like  this  any  more.  .  .  .  But  I  don't  lose  you 
altogether;  you'll  be  folded  away  safe  in  my  heart  al- 
ways, till  whatever  end  there  may  be.     .    .    ." 

"You'll  be  in  mine  too,"  she  said.  "You've  been 
there  a  long  time." 

"Have  I  ?  Why  didn't  I  know  that  before.  .  .  . 
What  pain  saved — and  pain  added.  Sophy,  I  must  kiss 
you  once.  There  are  some  things  one  isn't  equal  to 
....    Will  you  let  me? — do  you  want  me  to?" 

"Yes,  Jamie." 

"Then  turn  to  me;  let  me  see  you."  He  took  her 
face  gently  in  his  hands,  tilting  it  upwards,  close  to  his 
own.  "I  wish  it  were  less  dark;  but  I  can  just  see. 
This  must  last  me  for  a  long,  long  time.  .  .  .  Don't 
shut  your  eyes — your  brown-pansy  eyes.     .     .     ." 
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She  opened  them,  and  he  saw  that  tears  stood  there. 
"I've  made  you  unhappy,"  he  said.  "Yet  I  love  you 
so  much.    .    .    .    Why  is  it  always  like  that  ?.    .    ." 

Walking  home  alone,  she  felt  at  last  unutterably 
tired,  her  heart  an  insupportable  weight  dragging  at 
her  breast.  Such  philosophy  as  she  knew,  innate  or 
acquired  through  apprenticeship  to  Jim's,  was  too  im- 
mature to  face  without  profound  dismay  the  prospect 
of  lifelong  division  from  that  which  most  drew  her ;  and 
though  without  direct  thought  she  understood  that  his 
insistence  on  separation,  in  externals,  made  him  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  she  could  not  quite  hold,  or  only 
for  a  br^ef ,  uplifted  minute,  the  sense  of  peace  she  had 
knov/n  during  those  unsleeping  hours  a  few  nights 
before.  She  hoped  that,  knowing  her  to  be  very  un- 
dividedly  his  in  spirit,  he  might  himself  find  some  sort 
of  peace;  understanding  him,  she  understood  that  his 
idealism  might  conceivably  be  partially  satisfied,  after 
long  hunger.  But  she  could  not  share  any  such  peace 
or  mockery  of  satisfaction.  Her  only  comfort  lay  in 
the  hope  of  it  for  him,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  at  least  given  him,  with  the  certainty  of  complete 
love,  more  happiness  than  he  had  ever  known.  But 
she  still  felt  bitterly  cheated  and  in  revolt  against  the 
circumstances  that  so  limited  his  happiness.  And  she 
thought  desolately,  "I  have  such  a  long  way  to  go  still. 
He's  nearly  fifty.  He'll  reach,  long  before  I  shall, 
the  age  when  'pain  loses  its  sharpness.'  "     She  forgot, 
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envying  him  that  greater  nearness  to  an  assumed  in- 
sensibiHty,  how  long  a  time  of  pain  lay  behind  him, 
contributing  to  the  reward  of  any  shadowy  happiness 
he  might  find  now.  Not  yotmg  enough  to  revel  in  the 
thought  of  sacrifice  to  an  ideal,  she  was  not  old  enough 
to  despise,  from  experience,  the  concrete.  The  desired 
concrete  was  the  spending  of  her  life  with  Jim;  very 
htunan,  very  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  she  had  little 
patience  for  postponements,  or  appreciation  of  the 
rarely  vouchsafed  miracle  that  the  form  of  her  desire 
lived  and  breathed,  out  of  reach,  yet  still  in  a  sense  hers. 
She  had  not  yet  learnt  the  leaden  fear  that  an  ideal  may 
be  nothing  but  an  illusion  of  the  too-imaginative  and 
far-seeking  soul.  Without  that  sad  teaching  she  was 
not  herself  in  touch  with  the  abstract  psychic  satisfac- 
tions she  attributed  to  Jim. 

She  was  right  in  her  intuitions  as  to  his  more  mature 
philosophy  so  far  as  his  mood  of  the  moment  was  con- 
cerned. That  exquisite  relief  which  the  body  knows 
at  the  cessation  of  physical  pain,  soothed  his  spirit 
just  then.  He  knew  that  pain  would  return  to  him, 
incalculably  augmented  by  his  knowledge  of  hers,  but 
it  would  never  be  the  same  pain.  He  was  secure  at 
least  from  that  particular  empty  agony  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  new  agonies  and  new 
deprivations — too  clearly  foreseen — could  retain  un- 
dimmed  one  little  point  of  light  in  darkness.  If  Sophy 
married  Tod,  even  forgetting  himself  at  last,  the  warmth 
of  that  one  wistful  flame  would  survive.    And  casting 
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the  feeble  rays  of  his  policeman's  lamp  upon  the  front 
gardens  of  his  beat,  he  thought,  "At  least  something — 
someone — has  once  been  all  that  I  hoped  to  find.  Per- 
haps that's  as  near  as  one  ever  gets.  .  .  .  Even  so 
it's  a  very  exquisite  nearness.  Whatever  comes  now, 
I  shall  have  had  that.    .    .    ." 

But  not  regarding  himself  or  the  assurance  of  his 
own  abstract  possession  as  the  zenith  of  anyone's  de- 
sire, his  heart  was  heavy  for  Sophy,  knowing  hers  to 
be  so  sad,  too  young  till  for  such  vague  comforts  as 
touched  his  own.  And  hearing  a  small  bird  stirring 
in  the  hedge  at  his  shoulder,  he  thought  in  miserable 
self-abnegation,  "She  ought  to  marry  Tod.  She  ought 
to  be  the  mother  of  sons.    .    .    ." 
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Her  anticipations  with  regard  to  future  meetings 
were  justified.  She  caught  only  brief  glimpses  of  him 
at  the  office  and  then  at  times  when  pressure  of  work 
for  both  prevented  any  speech  beyond  the  moment's 
necessities ;  he  worked  late  in  the  afternoons  and  their 
journeys  home  together  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
the  evenings  Mr.  Channing,  now  over  seventy  and 
developing  argumentative  habits  and  irritating  theories 
as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  warfare,  claimed  her  pres- 
ence as  his  due.  She  sat  knitting  endless  socks  and  com- 
forters, the  mechanical  labour  making  no  demand  on 
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eyes  weary  from  the  day's  work,  and  listened  with  the 
surface  of  her  mind  to  her  father's  querulous  fault- 
finding with  the  Government,  the  Army,  the  Navy — 
all  and  sundry — while  the  core  of  her  being  fled  through 
the  darkness  to  Mallow,  penetrating  to  visions  of  Jim 
reading  or  dozing  in  his  armchair  before  trudging  the 
dark  and  empty  lanes,  with  Alice — like  herself,  cease- 
lessly knitting — in  her  black  dress  near  him,  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  turned  a  little  down.  .  .  .  On  those 
evenings  when  he  was  off  duty  she  pictured  him  list- 
lessly reading,  his  mind  trying  to  concentrate,  trying  not 
to  be  lured  away  to  thoughts  of  her.  And  sometimes, 
forlorn  and  very  tired,  she  imagined  that  concentration 
growing  easier,  his  mind  slowly  emptying  itself  of  those 
thoughts,  growing  used  to  her  absence,  forgetting,  .  .  . 

Returning  from  the  City  one  evening  in  April  she 
met  him  on  Cranstoun  platform.  "I'll  walk  part  of 
the  way  with  you,"  he  said,  "there's  something  I  want 
to  say." 

For  a  time  he  kept  silent,  his  eyes  on  the  sky  and  the 
green  mist  of  the  trees.  But  at  last — "How  sweet  the 
limes  smell,"  he  murmured.  "Sophy,  Alice  is  going  to 
have  another  child.    .    .    ." 

Trying  to  conceal  from  him  some  obscure  wound  that 
his  words  gave  to  her  soul,  she  said  mechanically,  "Is 
she?    I'm  glad.    .    .    .    I  suppose  you're  glad." 

"She'll  be  happier,"  he  said.  "Yes;  I'm  very  glad. 
.    .    .    The  poor  little  War  Baby !    I  hope  it  won't  be 
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too  sorry  when  it  finds  what  sort  of  earth  it  inherits. 
...  If  you  can  find  time  you  might  come  around  and 
see  Ahce.  Persuade  her  not  to  work  too  hard — she 
won't  attend  to  me.  She's  being  awfully  good,  though 
.  .  .  ."  He  sighed,  and  added,  "She's  changed  a  little 
.  .  .  since  Christmas — softened.  .  .  .  Do  anything 
you  can  for  her.  I  won't  come  any  further,  Sophy; 
I  just  wanted  to  tell  you." 

That  softening  of  Alice's  had  considerably  compli- 
cated his  already  difficult  position,  and  at  his  first  vision 
of  it — or  its  unique  symbol  in  the  voicing  of  her  desire 
for  the  event  he  announced  later  to  Sophy — he  had 
been  almost  aghast.  Their  separation  of  spirit — to  say 
nothing  of  other  separations,  long-established — had 
grown  so  complete  that  his  conscience  had  hardly  stirred 
on  her  behalf  in  relation  to  his  love  for  Sophy.  The 
letter  of  his  loyalty  had  seemed  the  only  necessity. 
But  Alice  softened,  Alice  desiring  a  child,  pursuing  her 
war-tasks  with  the  promise  of  attainment  pinching  her 
cheeks  but  relaxing  her  austerity  and  a  little  reminding 
him  of  the  Alice  before  John's  coming — that  Alice 
beset  him  with  deeper  pangs.  Most  passionately  averse 
from  setting  aside  his  persistent  thoughts  of  Sophy,  he 
made  an  effort  to  do  so,  to  concentrate  on  his  wife,  to 
soften  too  and  give  all,  in  gentleness  and  kindness,  that 
he  had  left  to  give  her.  Not  only  his  compunction  for 
what  he  had  taken  away  but  his  secret  instinct  of 
paternity  seemed  to  demand  that  concentration,  that 
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gentleness.  He  blamed  himself  very  much  now  for 
remissness  in  early  days.  His  personal  desire  for  hap- 
piness, his  dreams  of  such  a  marriage  as  should  fulfil  it, 
had  a  little  obscured  his  consideration  for  Alice's  happi- 
ness. In  a  more  tolerant  and  less  egotistic  care  for  her 
contentment  he  might  have  reached  nearer  his  own. 
The  lessons  of  marriage  come  always  long  after  the 
event.  But,  his  egotism  surviving,  he  could  not  regret 
with  sincerity,  though  he  could  condemn,  an  omission 
that  had  indirectly  brought  him  something  greater  than 
any  conceivable  contentment  of  Alice's  providing.  It 
the  greater  thing  held  no  contentment,  it  had  its  own 
irreplaceable  quality  of  greatness,  a  quality  more 
satisfying  to  idealism. 

Sophy,  trying  unselfishly  to  welcome  that  news  of 
his,  in  spite  of  its  underlying  and  unacknowledged  pain 
for  herself,  trying  to  be  glad  at  the  prospect  of  a  new 
interest  for  him,  a  new  aflfection  to  give  and  receive, 
felt  nevertheless  more  divided  from  him  than  ever, 
more  forlorn  and  hopeless  even  where  she  ch'^rished  no 
hope.  And  she  turned  at  last  definitely,  and  a  little 
desperately,  to  the  thought  of  Tod,  still  very  much  at 
her  disposal  in  his  letters  and  flying  visits  from  Salis- 
bury Plain.  To  her  youth  and  her  very  human  instincts 
it  seemed  almost  a  necessity  to  give  somebody  something 
more  tangible  than  a  repressed  and  thwarted  and  illicit 
adoration,  even  if  the  quality  of  her  giving  must  remain 
far  short  of  its  capacity.    And  she  wavered  between  a 
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determination  that  Tod — if  she  married  him — should 
be  told  of  the  absence  of  that  supreme  quality,  and  that 
he  should  never  for  a  moment  suspect  it.  The  first  at 
least  was  honest  and  would  leave  him  a  margin  for  with- 
drawal ;  the  second  gave  him  all  he  needed  without  the 
pain  of  wisdom  should  he  choose  to  remain.  Unknow- 
ing, she  could  make  him  happy;  knowing,  he  might 
grow  to  a  conception  of  needs  not  innately  his,  might 
hanker  for  something  he  was  blissfully  unaware  of  un- 
til told  that  it  was  withheld.  .  .  .  She  longed  to  ask 
Stonehouse  his  unbiassed  opinion — forgetting  that  it 
could  not  be  wholly  unbiassed — as  to  the  wiser,  less 
selfish  course,  or  as  to  the  abstract  morality  of  marrying 
Tod  at  all;  but  opportunities  were  lacking  without 
deliberate  making,  and  from  that  for  his  own  sake  she 
refrained.  He  should  be  left  in  possession  of  such 
doubtful  tranquillity  as  might  be  his. 

But  opportunity  came.  On  his  way  home  one  even- 
ing in  July,  opening  the  Times  at  which  he  had  only 
glanced  in  the  morning,  Stonehouse  ran  his  eye  down 
the  Casualty  List  with  that  dull  expectation  of  disaster, 
near  or  remote,  with  which  those  endless  columns  al- 
ways filled  him.  And  his  eye  stopped  short,  with  a 
shock  of  vicarious  pain,  at  a  familiar  name  among  the 
killed.  His  thoughts  flew  to  Sophy,  and  remember- 
ing a  certain  Sunday  morning  nearly  four  years  ago, 
he  heard  again  her  meditative  voice,  explaining — "He's 
so  alive.  .  .  ."  That  endearing  quality  of  Sturgeon's 
must  be  very  painfully  present»with  her  now  if  she  had 
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seen  the  morning  papers.  And  arriving  at  Cranstoun 
he  walked  to  her  house  without  questioning  the  impulse 
that  took  him  there. 

Sophy  was  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  chair  that 
had  held  him  when  he  took  his  own  grief  to  her  for  com- 
fort. She  said  at  once,  "I  knew  you'd  come.  .  .  . 
You  know  what  I'm  feeling.     .     .     ." 

"Yes,  my  dear ;  I  think  so."  He  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug near  her,  but  not  looking  at  her  upturned  face. 

"It  hurts  me  dreadfully,"  she  said.  "You  do  under- 
stand, don't  you? — you  don't  mind ?" 

"How  could  I  mind?  The  essential  quality  of  love 
would  be  spoilt  if  it  were  concentrated  on  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  loves.  ,  .  .  Or  so  it  seems  to  me. 
If  you  didn't  love  Sturgeon  altogether  you  did  love  him 
a  good  deal.     I  always  knew  that." 

She  said  again,  "I  knew  you'd  come.  I'm  so  glad 
you  did.  .  .  .  Jim,  it  does  hurt.  .  .  .  All  that 
extraordinary  love  of  life — all  gone!  Whether  he  was 
good  or  bad  he  did  pay  this  poor  earth  the  tribute  of 
loving  it  very  much.  ...  I  can't  bear  to  think  that's 
finished." 

Stonehouse  said  softly,  "It's  never  the  ones  who 
want  to  be  finished.  ...  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
nature.  .  .  .  No.  dear,  I  don't  mean  myself.  I  did 
at  first,  but  not  now.  .  .  .  Have  you  any  news  of 
Tod?" 

Tod  too.    .    .    .    Jim,  will  you  help  me — advise  me  ?" 
"He'll  be  home  this  week-end.     And  then  France. 
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"If  I  can,"  he  said,  with  a  sure  and  heavy  premoni- 
tion of  the  nature  of  her  needs. 

"Tod  wants  me  to  marry  him.  I  expect  you  know 
that.  .  .  .  I've  said  I  won't — I  keep  on  telling  him  so 
— but  he  hasn't  given  up  trying  to  persuade  me.  And 
now.  .  .  .  If  he  asks  me  again  this  time,  would  it, 
quite  honestly,  be  fair  for  me  to  give  in  ?" 

He  looked  down  at  her  then,  closing  his  heart  to  its 
passionate  instincts  of  "No" — trying  to  show  in  his  face 
nothing  of  that  urgent  protest.  "I  don't  profess  to  be 
a  judge  of  rightness,  Sophy.  But  it  seems  to  me  right 
if  you  feel  you  can.  ...  I  hope,"  he  added,  for  fear 
she  should  read  any  sort  of  reproach  into  the  qualifica- 
tion, "I  hope  you  do  feel  you  can." 

He  heard  her  sigh.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  not  a  very  great 
person.  I'm  not  great  enough  to  spend  my  days  with 
an  idea.  .  .  .  You  mustn't  hate  me  for  that.  .  .  . 
I'd  like  to  make  somebody  happy  .  .  .  to  be  a  little 
happy  myself.  And  Tod  is  the  very  nicest  person  I 
know,  except  one.  I  suspect" — she  said  with  a  rather 
wan  smile — "the  exceptions  are  always  withheld !  We 
don't  know,  Jamie,  that  my  dear  Hartley  hadn't  an 
exception  somewhere  in  that  busy  heart  of  his.  I 
hope  very  much  he  had." 

Stonehouse  said  presently,  "I  must  go,  dear;  it's 
late.    .    .    .    Shall  you  marry  Tod  ?" 

"Yes;  I  think  so — I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  on  like 
this.  .  .  .  Give  me  more  advice,  please.  Am  I  to  tell 
him  I  don't  give  him  everything  or  let  him  think  I  do  ?' 
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"Ah  Sophy,  don't  Solomonise  me!  But  I  think  I'd 
let  him  think  you  do.  Truth  can  be  overdone — turned 
into  a  sort  of  spiritual  self-indulgence.  The  supreme 
is  only  for  the  supreme.  ...  I  may  be  quite  wrong, 
my  dear,  quite  wrong;  you  must  judge  for  yourself. 
Good-bye." 

She  stayed  where  she  was  for  a  long  time,  in  a  most 
rare  inoccupation.  Just  as  for  Stonehouse  there  had 
been  only  three  women  who  counted,  so  in  her  shorter 
life  there  had  been  three  men;  and  the  image  of  each 
of  them  was  very  clear  to  her  as  she  painfully  reviewed 
their  past  influences  and  her  present  problem  of  choice. 
Stonehouse  exclusively  possessed  her  mind,  that  in- 
definite and  secret  thing  which  is  so  much  more  than 
brain — a  blend  of  brain  and  heart  and  soul.  .  .  . 
Sturgeon  had  been  for  a  time  the  delightful  embodi- 
ment of  her  natural  instinct  for  life;  the  more  civilised 
subtleties  of  mind  had  neved  been  more  than  partially 
included  in  his  holding  of  her.  Tod  Marchland  prom- 
ised at  least  some  satisfaction  for  the  generous  impulses 
of  her  heart,  and  her  human  desire  for  companionship. 
It  must,  she  argued,  be  more  right  to  marry  Tod  than 
it  would  have  been  to  marry  Sturgeon;  she  would  at 
least  with  Tod  be  free  of  a  certain  order  of  earthiness. 
He  had  a  soul,  if  a  rather  over-simple,  over-cheerful 
one,  uncomplicated  by  a  surplus  of  imagination.  .  .  . 
And  thinking  of  those  three — the  first  imattainable,  the 
second  unattained  and  never  wholly  desired,  and  this 
last,  to  be  taken  at  her  choice,  she  thought  sadly,  "Com- 
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promise    .    .    .    compromise.    .    .    .    Does  everything 
end  in  that?" 

She  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  sun-baked 
Common,  the  dusty  green  of  the  trees,  the  small  oak 
tree  that  had  christened  her  home;  and  she  wondered 
profoundly  what  had  become  of  the  earth-loving  soul 
of  Hartley  Sturgeon,  profoundly  hoping  that  it  had 
found  something,  somewhere,  more  satisfying  than  its 
feverish  snatching  at  very  transient  rewards — that  it 
was  not  turned  immutably  to  the  dust  his  body  must 
become.  And  suddenly  she  wept,  desolation  sweeping 
her  soul  with  dark  and  soundless  wings. 


XIII 

Alice  Stonehouse,  who  had  lately  abandoned  her  more 
strenuous  labours  in  deference  to  the  combined  supplica- 
tions of  her  family,  pursued  still  such  amount  of 
knitting  and  sewing  as  she  could  fit  into  the  long  sum- 
mer days  without  over-fatigue.  She  sat  usually,  after 
her  dutifully  taken  morning  walk,  in  an  armchair 
under  the  double  cherry  tree,  a  table  spread  with 
working  materials  at  her  elbow,  her  feet  on  a  footstool 
to  avoid  risk  of  damp,  and  a  book  or  two  within  reach 
for  the  intervals  of  rest  which  she  permitted  herself 
at  stated  times.  She  presented  thus,  the  contours  of 
her  figure  now  such  as  to  please  the  eye  of  a  certain 
undomestic  King,  a  picture  emblematical  of  domesticity, 
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present  and  to  come.  Constant  sewing  had  slightly 
strained  her  fine  grey  eyes,  and  with  that  regard  for 
the  practical  wisdoms  which  Stonehouse  had  once  mis- 
taken for  an  exquisite  sanity,  she  ignored  the  claims  of 
beauty  and  burlesqued  it  by  placing  upon  her  nose  a 
large  pair  of  spectacles  with  tortoise-shell  rims.  Those 
large,  round,  unimaginative  objects  with  their  heavy 
borders  and  stern  rods  disappearing  behind  her  pretty 
ears,  were  a  source  of  real  woe  to  Stonehouse  who  pre- 
served an  impersonal  delight  in  that  unvarying  beauty 
of  hers  and  deplored  its  spoliation.  He  had  suggested 
rimless  pince-nez  as  equally  efficacious  for  her  own 
eyes  and  far  less  distressing  to  his ;  but  Alice  was  un- 
moved by  this  evidence  of  his  surviving  pleasure  in  her 
charms,  and  in  her  cool  voice,  now  a  little  subtly  warmed 
by  some  faint  inward  glow,  replied,  "The  important 
thing  is  to  take  care  of  my  eyes.  Besides,  I'm  a  fright 
anyhow,  at  present.. . .  You  needn't  look  at  me!" 

Stonehouse  said,  "Of  course  you  must  take  care  of 
your  eyes.  But  they're  too  pretty  to  hide  behind  those 
deplorable  tabby-cat  affairs.  Surely  something  less 
aggressive  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well?" 

"The  oculist  advised  these,"  replied  Alice,  adjusting 
them  placidly.  "I'm  getting  an  old  thing  now,  any- 
how.   What  does  beauty  matter?" 

"It  always  matters,"  said  Jim.  "However  if  I  can't 
defeat  you  and  the  oculist  I  suppose  I  must  just  insist 
on  the  beauty  behind  the  disguise.  It's  a  habit  to  be 
encouraged  in  general." 
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He  wondered  if  that  cherry  tree  held  any  painful 
reminder  for  her — or  any  reminder  at  all — of  days 
when  with  the  earnest  Jermyn  at  her  side,  she  had 
herself  pursued  the  particular  beauties  of  her  choice. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion,  observing  her  unruffled 
placidity,  that  her  mind  inclined  to  run  in  whatever 
groove  it  was  set  for  the  time  being,  holding  only,  for 
that  time,  a  particular  end  in  view,  and  magnificently 
forgetful  of  earlier  ends  and  grooves.  Such  concentra- 
tion deserved  a  better  reward  than  any  she  had  received. 
His  own  vagaries  had  perhaps  prevented  the  forming 
of  any  definite  groove  in  relation  to  himself ;  and  after 
John's  early  childhood — and  that  surprising  excursion 
into  the  Jermyn  groove — she  had  wandered  a  little 
aimlessly,  a  little  trackless — though  very  unconscious 
of  want  of  purpose — until  this  coming  of  her  second 
child.  He  must  find  some  means  of  preserving  that 
tranquil  path  for  her  feet. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  soon  after  his  defeated  protest 
with  regard  to  the  spectacles — which  lent  to  her  ex- 
pression a  certain  mild  and  cow-like  earnestness  very 
trying  to  him  in  its  evil  suggestion  of  obscure  kinship 
with  her  character — Sophy  came  to  Mallow,  and  stoop- 
ing to  kiss  her  sister's  cheek  said,  "How  are  you,  my 
dear?  You  look  tired — do  stop  that  wretched  sew- 
ing." 

Alice  laid  down  her  work,  and  removing  the  spec- 
tacles blinked  her  eyes  and  stretched  her  arms.    "I  am 
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a  little  tired;  it's  been  very  hot.  Is  Father  feeling  it 
much?" 

"I'm  afraid  so.  I'm  afraid  the  War's  telling  on 
him  rather.  He  lets  himself  get  so  vexed  with  every- 
thing, and  it's  no  good  trying  to  tell  him  we  must  trust 
the  Government  to  know  a  little  something  about  their 
job.  Yet  if  I  meekly  agree  that  they  don't,  he  gets 
more  excited  and  wants  me  to  write  to  the  papers  for 
him.  I  never  knew  Father  was  capable  of  such  im- 
personal agitation." 

"You've  never  understood  Father  as  I  have,"  said 
Alice.  "He  has  great  reserve;  it  took  the  War  to 
pierce  it.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  if  Jim's  come  in  yet?" 

"I  haven't  seen  him.  I  came  straight  out  to  you. 
.  .  .  AHce  dear,  I've  got  some  news  for  you — oh,  not 
bad  news — I  hope  you'll  think  it  good.  ...  I'm 
engaged  to  Tod !" 

Her  sister  sighed,  smiled,  and  stretched  a  gracious 
hand  to  her.  "If  you  must  marry  at  all  I  suppose  I 
may  call  it  good  news !     Come  and  kiss  me." 

Sophy  obeyed.  "I'm  so  glad  you're  pleased.  You 
do  like  him,  don't  you?" 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  know  I'm  never  very  thrilled 
with  young  men" — ("Ooh! — Mr.  Jerm}^!"  thought 
Sophy) — "but  I  like  Tod  Marchland  much  better  than 
most.  He's  a  very  healthy-minded  person — I  can't  bear 
morbidness — ^and  I  think  he'll  make  you  a  good  hus- 
band.   There's  Jim  in  the  library,  Sophy ;  call  him  out." 

Sophy  said  hurriedly,  "No,  I  must  go.     I'll  tell  him 
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on  the  way."  She  could  not  face  that  telling  under 
her  sister's  eye.  Leaning  in  at  the  library  window, 
she  said  softly,  "I've  been  giving  Alice  my  news. 
I've  promised  to  marry  Tod." 

Stonehouse  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  and 
came  to  the  inner  side  of  the  wide  sill.  His  face,  a 
little  pale  and  thin  those  days  from  overwork,  was  now 
deeply  flushed.  He  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  not  trusting  himself  to  say — "I'm  glad" — 
in  the  tone  that  he  desired. 

Before  that  flush  and  that  silence,  Sophy  murmured 
miserably,  "Ah,  don't  look  like  that.  .  .  .  You  told  me 
to.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  did.  I  want  you  to,  in  a  way — in  the 
abstract.  The  concrete  is  a  little  hard,  that's  all! 
Dear  Sophy,  don't  worry  about  me.  I  shall  be  awfully 
glad  very  soon.  ...  Is  Tod  in  Cranstoun?" 

"No.  I  wrote.  His  orders  for  France  have  been 
cancelled  again,  and  he  seemed  so  depressed,  so  fretful 
about  it.  I  wanted  to  cheer  him.  ...  I  got  his  answer 
last  night." 

"Doubtless  greatly  cheered!"  said  Stonehouse,  com- 
pelling himself  to  match  her  own  unreal  lightness.  "I 
suppose  he'll  be  here  soon  to  celebrate  in  person. 
Bring  him  to  Mallow  at  once.  .  .  .  What  does  Alice 
think  of  it?" 

"She  says  he's  healthy-minded — so  that's  all  right! 
Don't  let  her  work  any  more  to-day  at  all,  Jim.  She 
admits  she's  tired.    Good-bye — I  must  go." 
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He  said,  touching  her  hand  on  the  window-frame. 
"Good-bye.    Good  luck.  .  .  ." 

Left  alone,  staring  out  at  the  sunshine,  blotted  by 
tree-shadows  on  the  grass,  he  thought  in  anguish, 
"Yes;  all  very  well  in  the  abstract.  The  concrete's 
going  to  be  as  hard  as  ever  that  substance  was.  ...  I 
wasn't  made  for  martyrdoms.  Oh  God,  I  wish  I  were 
in  France." 

He  had  to  endure  throughout  lunch  Alice's  mildly 
enthusiastic  comments  on  Sophy's  future.  "Tod  has 
rather  good  prospects,  you  know,"  she  said,  and  broke 
off  to  protest — "he  mustn't  be  called  Tod  any  more — 
it's  an  absurd,  undignified  name  for  a  husband!  I 
shall  call  him  Geoffrey." 

"I  doubt  if  he'll  answer  to  it.  Once  a  Tod  always 
a  Tod — and  he's  essentially  Tod-ish.  I  shan't  attempt 
anything  else,  even  to  please  you.  You  might  as  well 
begin  calling  me  Algernon — my  parents  were  misguided 
enough  to  give  you  the  chance.  But  I  pray  you  on 
my  knees  to  refrain."  As  once  before,  after  a  similar 
announcement  of  Sophy's,  he  felt  urgently  the  need 
for  speech  in  Alice's  presence,  to  cover  his  wounds; 
but  this  time  he  chose  a  method  uncalculated  to  hurt. 
Both  his  consideration  for  her  just  now  and  their 
recent  friendly  relation  demanded  kindness.  And  this 
time  he  felt  that  the  situation  had  to  be  definitely  and 
permanently  faced.  Tod  was  a  rock  to  Sturgeon's 
sand.  ...  It  occurred  to  him  then  that  if  Tod  were 
bound  for  France  at  any  moment,  he  might  insist  on 
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marriage  at  any  moment.  The  disaster  of  that  mar- 
riage loomed  very  near.  "It's  not  a  disaster,"  he 
reminded  himself,  clutching  desperately  at  his  abstract 
possessions,  "it's  the  best  thing  .  .  .  the  only 
thing.  .  .  ." 

Alice  was  saying,  with  that  capacity  of  hers  for 
voicing  his  more  distasteful  thoughts,  "I  expect  he'll 
want  to  be  married  at  once.  All  these  soldiers  do. 
And  then  he'll  go  off  and  enjoy  himself  at  the  Front, 
as  they  seem  to  so  incredibly,  leaving  Sophy  in  agon- 
ies of  anxiety.  ...  I  do  hope  he'll  come  through 
safely." 

That  painful  flush  of  Jim's  reddened  his  face  again. 
"Come  through?  Of  course  he'll  come  through.  One 
mustn't  think  of  anything  else  for  a  single  instant." 

Surprised  at  his  vehemence,  she  said,  "I  wish  it 
were  *of  course.*  But  one  can't  help  thinking  of  the 
other  possibility.  .  .  ." 

Stonehouse  was  saying  inwardly — "I  won't  think  of 
it — I  won't  think  of  it — God,  I  won't  think  of  it.  .  .  ." 
He  hated  her  for  putting  that  evil  thought  into  his 
mind.  It  had,  extraordinarily,  never  found  entrance 
there  before.  His  imagination  had  resolutely  stopped 
short  at  the  finality  of  a  wedding-ring  on  Sophy's 
finger.  But  now  he  saw  her  face  under  a  widow's  veil, 
and  the  whole  situation — ^the  torment  of  his  eflforts — 
renewed,  inescapably.  .  .  . 

There  are  always  new  nells  agape  for  the  human 
heart,  inured  to  familiar  ones. 
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To  her  husband's  surprise  and  consternation,  Ah'ce 
insisted  that  Sophy  should  be  married  from  Mallow, 
as  she  herself  had  been.  "It's  been  a  second  home 
to  her  for  more  than  ten  years,"  she  said,  with  her 
elastic  imagination  that  nevertheless  missed  the  essen- 
tial aptness  of  her  statement,  "and  Father  can't  be 
bothered  with  an  affair  like  this  at  his  age." 

"Ought  you  to  be  bothered,  though?"  asked  Stone- 
house,  with  a  gleam  of  hope.  That  his  own  house 
should  be  the  setting  for  a  final  separation  from  his 
heart's  desire,  seemed  to  him  the  acme  of  painful 
irony.    "Shall  you  feel  equal  to  it?" 

"Perfectly.  I  feel  wonderfully  well,  all  things  con- 
sidered; another  three  weeks  won't  incapacitate  me. 
Geoffrey's  being  sent  North  is  really  most  fortunate, 
as  there'll  be  just  time  to  prepare  for  a  simple  wedding. 
Nobody  expects  or  would  wish  for  anything  else  just 
now.  .  .  .  You  don't  mind,  do  you  Jim?" 

He  had  to  say,  "Of  course  I  don't." 

"H  you  think  I  look  too  much  of  a  sight  I  needn't 
appear  when  the  time  comes!" 

"Nonsense!"  he  said,  with  heavy  heartiness. 
"You've  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of."  He  wished  that 
when  the  time  came  he  might  himself  have  some  excuse 
to  hide  his  own  shame  and  anguish.  .  .  .  Alice  put  an 
effectual  stopper  on  any  remote  hope  of  that  kind,  by 
adding — "And  you'll  give  Sophy  away,  won't  you? 
Father  says  the  exertion  will  be  too  much  for  him." 

His  soul  recoiled,  crying — "Oh  no,  not  tliat ! — that's 
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too  great  a  penance — !"  But  he  said  only,  "Surely 
she'd  prefer  to  have  him?" 

"Whether  she  would  or  not  can't  be  helped.  He's 
too  old  and  delicate — he'd  be  terribly  flustered.  And 
of  course  Sophy  will  like  to  have  you.  You're  practi- 
cally a  brother." 

"Of  course,"  he  said  again,  with  a  sad  attempt  at 
brightness,  and  fatalistically  accepting  the  calamity. 
"Then  if  Sophy's  agreeable  I'll  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  dragging  her  to  the  altar."  He  thought  with 
passionate  repugnance  and  dismay  how  his  own  feet 
would  drag.  .  .  . 

Sophy,  informed  of  the  plan  by  Alice,  said  only, 
*'If  Jim  really  doesn't  mind.  ...  I  quite  see  Father 
isn't  equal  to  it." 

"He'll  be  delighted,"  said  Alice  firmly. 

Sophy  forbore  from  exacting  confirmation  from  Jim 
himself.  The  unspeakable  performance  seemed  in- 
evitable, and  must  be  gone  through;  discussion  could 
only  add  to  their  individual  emotions.  But  those 
emotions  were  intensified  by  the  prospect  of  such  an 
ordeal,  so  complete  in  its  exquisite  irony,  and  the  three 
weeks  of  preparation  were  torture  to  both.  There 
were  times  when  Sophy  knew  a  sort  of  terror  of  the 
act  to  which  she  had  committed  herself — when  only  the 
War,  perhaps,  with  its  significance  for  Tod,  could  have 
held  her  to  it.  That,  and  a  suspicion  that  for  Jim 
things  might  be  easier  when  she  was  put  doubly  beyond 
reach.     The  probability  that  at  the  end  of  the  War — 
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if  it  ever  ended — Tod  would  be  sent  as  Manager  to 
the  Bombay  branch  of  his  uncle's  firm — that  uncle 
from  whom  his  good  prospects  sprang — also  broke 
definitely,  in  prospect,  their  long  and  once  cherished 
proximity.  It  would  end  at  last  such  companionship  as 
they  retained;  abstract  possession  would  be  then  their 
last  tie.  In  the  tragic  vigour  of  her  secret  desires  it 
seemed  to  Sophy  an  emaciated  sort  of  bond.  And, 
lying  in  bed  one  night  a  week  before  her  wedding, 
moonlight  like  a  cold  pool  on  the  stained  floor  of  her 
room,  she  thought — "Ah  my  dear,  why  did  you  let  me 
do  this?  ...  I  wish  I  hadn't.  ...  I'd  rather  keep 
near  you  all  my  life,  always  at  hand  to  help  if  I 
could — always  able  to  see  your  face.  .  .  .  It'll  kill  us 
both  to  be  at  opposite  ends  of  the  earth ;  we  shall  just 
fade  and  wither  and  die,  like  uprooted  plants.  .  .  . 
If  we  do,  if  there's  nothing  else  afterwards,  perhaps 
some  kind  wind  will  blow  our  dust  across  the  earth  to 
meet  and  mingle  and  drift  into  some  quiet  corner  and 
lie  always  undisturbed,  .  .  ." 


XIV 

The  fifteenth  of  September  was  the  date  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  and  Tod,  his  course  in  the  North  ended,  had 
obtained  a  week's  leave  before  his  now  definite 
departure  for  France  on  the  twentieth.  "Everything's 
fitted  in  rather  kindly,"  he  said  to  Alice.    "And  not  the 
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least  kind  thing  is  your  giving  us  this  jolly  send-off. 
It's  ripping  of  you,  you  know." 

Alice  had  a  surprising  and  inconsistent  weakness  for 
Tod,  not  openly  acknowledged,  but  symbolised  by  her 
tolerance  of  him  and  a  certain  relaxing  of  austerity 
in  his  atmosphere.  She  said  now,  patting  her  work, 
"It  seems  only  natural.  My  poor  father's  strength 
isn't  equal  to  wedding  receptions.  I'm  afraid  he'll 
feel  Sophy's  loss  terribly — when  you  take  her  away 
altogether.  Jim  suggests  his  coming  to  Mallow,  but 
I  don't  fancy  he'd  feel  at  home  anywhere  but  at  the 
Oaks.  One  gets  a  little  groovy  in  old  age.  ...  I 
shall  enjoy  your  wedding,  Geoffrey — as  much  as  one 
can  permit  oneself  to  enjoy  anything  nowadays." 

"You  mustn't  tire  yourself,"  he  said,  with  a  candour 
as  to  her  condition  that  Stonehouse  would  have  been 
amazed  to  see  received  without  offence.  "You  must 
take  it  awfully  easy." 

"I'm  not  coming  to  the  church,"  she  reminded  him. 
"I  really  couldn't  go  sailing  up  the  aisle!  But  I'm 
quite  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  performance.  Have  you 
seen  the  latest  present?  Old  Mrs.  Truro  sent  it.  I 
didn't  at  all  approve  of  Mr.  Sturgeon,  as  you  know — 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  change  my  opinion  of  his  life  even 
thought  he's  lost  it  in  a  good  cause — but  I've  always 
had  a  respect  for  his  aunt.  She's  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  Cranstoun.    Come  and  see  her  present." 

Sophy,  who  had  been  shopping,  met  them  in  the  hall, 
and  Tod  slipped  his  arm  through  hers.     "We're  going 
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to  look  at  the  latest  tribute  to  your  popularity,  my 
dear.    That  makes  you  eight  up  on  me." 

She  stood  silently  between  those  two,  regarding  the 
assembled  evidences  of  her  approaching  marriage ;  and 
pain  and  shame  descended  upon  her  afresh.  She  re- 
membered a  day  long,  long  ago  when  she  had  sought 
Stonehouse  an  hour  after  his  own  wedding,  re- 
membered his  voice — the  epitome  to  her  then  as  now 
of  all  kindness,  all  charm — saying  gravely,  "No  one 
can  ever  take  your  place;  not  even  Alice,  who  is  my 
wife.  .  .  ."  And  her  heart  wept  for  the  fate  of  that 
small  girl,  whose  heart  then  had  been  clouded  by  some 
odd  premonition  of  disaster  to  itself.  "Oh  this  life!" 
she  thought  desolately.  "Such  room  in  it  there  seems 
for  happiness.  And  such  failure  always  .  .  .  such 
constant  demand  for  letting  happiness  go.  .  .  ." 
Feeling  Tod's  arm  pressing  hers,  looking  up  at  his 
fair,  sun-darkened  face,  whose  every  line  suggested  the 
imprint  of  a  kind  and  merry  thought,  she  felt  a 
warmth  of  affection  for  him  that  profoundly  deepened 
her  sadness.    "He  deserves  the  very  best,  and  yet  he's 

getting  only  a  part  of  me But  he  doesn't  know 

that ;  he  shan't  know  that.    Dear  God,  I  promise  never 
to  let  him  know." 

On  the  eve  of  the  wedding  old  Mr.  Stonehouse  drove 
over  to  Mallow  in  the  little  brougham  drawn  by  a 
single  aged  horse  which  was  all  that  in  the  needs  of 
his  own  age  he  now  permitted  himself  of  expensive 
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comfort.  He  seldom  failed  to  apologise,  in  speaking 
of  that  conveyance,  for  its  continued  existence  in  his 
coachhouse;  the  distance  of  his  home  from  any  station, 
he  said,  must  be  his  excuse  for  such  selfish  luxury  when 
every  penny  ought  to  go  to  the  country.  "A  few  years 
ago,"  he  would  add,  "I'd  have  laughed  at  the  distance. 
But  these  old  legs  have  trudged  the  earth  for  eighty- 
four  years.    They're  tiring — they're  tiring." 

He  arrived  at  his  son's  house,  for  so  long  his  own 
home  in  days  when  those  same  legs  carried  him  too 
often  in  other  directions,  very  immaculate  in  a  stiff 
shirt  front,  and  contriving  an  imperishably  rakish 
aspect  in  spite  of  his  white  hairs. 

Sophy,  holding  his  hands  and  looking  up  into  his 
big  face  before  she  kissed  it,  murmured,  "You  are  the 
very  nicest  Uncle  James  !    You  look — ^you  look  .  .  ." 

"How  do  I  look,  my  rascal  ?" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  laughing  and  kissing  him,  "just  so 
awfully  dear!"  But  she  was  thinking — "He  looks  so 
much  Jim's  father.    I  love  him  for  having  made  Jim." 

Mr.  Channing  came  also  to  Mallow  that  evening; 
Mr.  Stonehouse  called  for  him  on  his  way,  and  the  two 
old  men  entered  the  drawing-room  together,  continu- 
ing an  argument — querulous  on  Mr.  Channing's  part, 
placid  on  the  other's — that  had  originated  in  the 
brougham.  Mr.  Channing  carried  his  plaint  to  his 
elder  daughter's  ready  ear,  and  Mr.  Stonehouse,  after 
that  greeting  of  Sophy's  thrust  a  fist  with  facetious- 
ness  and  power  into  Tod's  ribs,  saying — "You  dog! 
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— you're  as  greedy  as  any  of  these  dear  soldiers! 
You've  got  your  precious  war — why  can't  you  leave 
us  our  girls  ?" 

Tod  said,  "We  do  leave  them,  sir.    I  wish  we  didn't." 

"You  put  a  collar  round  their  necks  first,  though." 
He  took  him  by  the  arm  and  whispered  in  his  ear — 
"Sophy '11  like  it  better  than  the  paternal  pattern  she 
knows.  That  old  fellow's  a  damn  fool.  Tod — a  damned 
unutterable  bore!  His  poor  wife  must  be  wearing  a 
martyr's  crown  now." 

Sophy  and  Jim  were  left  together  near  the  window. 
Looking  out  into  that  moonlit  garden,  as  Stonehouse 
had  once  looked  while  she  played  to  Jermyn's  singing, 
she  murmured,  "How  bright  and  soft  it  is — so  unreal 
and  sweet.  .  .  .  Like  a  dream.  ...  I  wish  I  were 
dreaming  now.  I'd  like  to  be  the  spirit  of  that  moon- 
light and  stay  in  it  always,  shining  on  Mallow.  .  .  . 
How  soon  the  leaves  have  fallen." 

"The  trees  will  be  very  bare  this  winter,"  said  Stone- 
house. 

She  touched  his  hand.  "You'll  have  your  child, 
Jim.  Make  it  very  much  yours  this  time.  .  .  .  Do 
you  wish  it  to  be  a  boy  ?" 

"No.  I  suppose  I  ought  to — ^boys  are  needed  now. 
But  I  most  deeply  want  a  daughter." 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  they  filed  to  the  dining- 
room,  his  father  claiming  Sophy's  arm.  The  meal  was 
as  factitiously  merry  as  such  meals  commonly  are. 
Mr.   Channing's   was   not   a   presence   to   enliven   his 
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neighbours  at  any  time,  and  he  now  could  neither  forget 
the  difference  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Stonehouse  concern- 
ing the  supremacy  of  a  general  in  command  at  the 
Front,  nor  be  assured  of  the  innocuousness  of  a  dish 
held  patiently  at  his  elbow  by  a  maid  long  accustomed 
to  such  pauses  in  her  service. 

"It  can't  hurt  you,  dear  father,"  Alice  urged.  "It's 
only  sweetbread.  What  could  be  more  harmless  to 
your  digestion  ?" 

"These  white  sauces  lie  a  little  heavy,  my  child.  I 
wake  in  the  small  hours  and  remember  them — if  indeed 
I  sleep  at  all.  I  am  not  in  the  least  faddy  about  my 
food — I  leave  that  to  the  young  people  nowadays — 
but  I  must  give  some  slight  consideration  to  my  diges- 
tive organs.    They're  past  their  prime." 

"The  sweetbread  will  be  past  its  prime,  sir,"  suggested 
Stonehouse,  "if  you  hesitate  much  longer.  Come  now, 
make  the  plunge.    It  isn't  as  cold  as  it  looks." 

"Cold! — My  dear  sir" — expostulated  Mr.  Channing, 
always  very  literal — "is  this  a  cold  dish? — I  shouldn't 
venture — but  is  this  not  steam  rising ?" 

"Of  course  it  is,  Father,"  said  Sophy.  "Jim's  only 
talking  nonsense.  Do  eat  it  up  and  enjoy  it  and  let 
the  small  hours  take  care  of  themselves.  They're 
not  so  small  as  to  want  perpetual  nursing." 

Old  Mr.  Stonehouse  said  in  his  deep,  comfortable 
voice,  "They've  had  no  dandling  from  me,  Channing; 
yet  I've  survived  their  ignoring.  Our  lads  in  France 
don't   stop   to   think   of    such   things,    I'll   be   bound. 
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They're  thankful  enough  for  any  food  and  sleep  that 
comes  their  way." 

The  talk  drifted  inevitably  to  France. 

After  dinner,  that  unreal  and  sweet  moonlight  draw- 
ing them  out  of  doors,  the  little  party  strolled  the 
garden  paths;  dew  stood  like  a  silver  film  upon  the 
lawns.  Tod  and  Sophy  walked  together  in  silence,  their 
shoulders  touching;  Tod  grown  solemn  with  his  joys 
and  his  thoughts  of  France  and  leave-taking,  Sophy 
in  a  half-dream  that  yet  held  little  but  agonised  con- 
sciousness of  Jim's  footsteps  not  far  away,  where  he 
paced  with  his  father  on  his  arm.  Mr.  Channing  and 
his  elder  daughter  sat  maturely  upon  basket  chairs 
outside  the  drawing-room  windows;  the  light  from 
within  fell  on  Alice's  shoulders,  very  white  above  her 
black  dress,  and  on  Mr.  Channing's  beautiful  silver 
hair.  Each  time  they  turned  in  their  slow  walk  Jim 
saw  that  shaft  of  light  falling  on  his  wife's  neck;  he 
remembered  it,  afterwards,  for  a  long  time.  .  .  . 
Unlike  Sophy,  he  was  peculiarly  wide  awake  that 
evening;  every  movement,  every  sound,  every  sight 
seemed  sharpened  and  very  indelibly  printed  on  his 
senses,  as  though  this  last  evening — the  last  for  him 
of  a  life  that  held,  externally,  any  definite  meaning  or 
purpose — struggled  to  make  itself  imperishably  present 
to  his  memory. 

Old  Mr.  Stonehouse  became  aware  of  some  unre- 
cognised intensity  of  emotion  behind  his  son's  quiet 
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answers  to  his  own  cheerful  speech.  And  pressing  his 
arm,  he  asked,  "AHce  is  pretty  well,  isn't  she  ?" 

"Wonderfully  well." 

"Not  anxious  about  her,  are  you?" 

"No,  Father.     Not  specially." 

Mr.  Stonehouse  pondered.  He  wished  very  much 
that  his  Delia  could  be  there  to  see  into  her  son's  heart 
as  he  could  never  do,  to  tell  him  what  was  amiss  with 
his  dear  boy.  .  .  .  With  elaborate  carelessness,  as  once 
before  in  the  face  of  an  atmosphere  he  felt  but  could 
not  define,  he  said :  "We  shall  all  miss  our  little  Sophy, 
eh?" 

Jim  said,  "Yes.  .  .  .  Tod's  a  good  fellow." 

His  father  grunted.    "Good  enough,  is  he?" 

He  felt  a  faint  movement  in  the  arm  held  against 
his  old  ribs.  And  he  thought,  "On  the  scent,  am  I? 
Confound  that  Alice.  .  .  ." 

Jim  was  saying,  "I've  a  very  special  fondness  for 
Sophia — she's  been  such  a  pal  to  me  for  so  many 
years.  I  suppose  no  one  would  ever  seem  quite  good 
enough."  Turning  again  at  a  bend  in  the  path,  he 
saw  his  wife  leave  her  chair  and  go  into  the  house. 
"I  must  condole  with  Mr.  Channing,"  he  said.  "He 
takes  the  War  as  a  personal  affront."  But  Mr.  Chan- 
ning, rising  rather  quaveringly  at  their  approach  and 
stretching  his  thin  legs,  said,  "I  must  walk  a  little; 
this  autumn  air  will  stififen  me  terribly.  I  think  it 
rash  to  be  out."  He  ranged  himself  nevertheless  beside 
Mr.  Stonehouse,  and  they  fell  to  pacing  slowly  behind 
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those  two  who  still  walked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
bent  heads.  .  .  . 

Stonehouse  leant  against  the  frame  of  the  window, 
watching  the  four  figures  that  came  and  went  from 
moonlight  to  shadow  and  back  again.  And  still  the 
sound  of  their  quiet  voices,  Mr.  Channing's  a  little  thin 
and  high,  the  faint  scratching  of  their  feet  on  the 
gravel,  the  black  and  white  of  the  men's  clothes  and 
the  dryad  green  of  Sophy's  dress — dim  in  that  light  as 
in  a  Spring  dusk  young  trees  outlined  against  a  darken- 
ing sky  still  hold  a  hint  of  green — all  these  things 
touched  his  senses  with  the  sad  clarity  of  something 
already  remembered.  ,  .  .  Trying,  with  the  surface  of 
his  mind,  urged  by  conscience  and  good  sense,  to 
welcome  the  finality  and  wisdom  of  the  coming  separa- 
tion, his  instinctive,  passionate  repugnance  to  it  hurt 
his  spirit  almost  beyond  bearing,  bringing  with  it  for 
the  first  time  a  doubt — as  instinctive  as  the  repugnance 
yet  without  foundation — of  the  ultimate  wisdom  of 
their  pathetic  groping  after  righteousness.  And  he  too 
thought  desperately,  "Ah  my  dear,  my  dear,  why  did 
we  take  this  way  out  ?  Why  have  we  killed  each  other 
so?  .  .  ." 

From  inside  the  house  he  heard  presently  a  dull 
sound,  and  after  it  a  voice  agitatedly  calling.  He  went 
quickly  through  the  drawing-room  to  the  hall. 

Missing  that  figure  as  she  turned  again,  Sophy  felt 
suddenly  chilly  and  forlorn.     "Let's  go  in,"  she  said 
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shivering.  "I  think  I'm  a  little  cold.  Father  and 
Uncle  James  oughtn't  to  stay  out  either."  Catching 
them  up  she  took  an  arm  of  each.  "I'm  going  to  drive 
you  in;  it's  getting  damp." 

The  four  of  them  now  abreast,  they  moved  towards 
the  lighted  window.  Stonehouse  was  crossing  the 
room  inside  and  met  them  on  the  threshold.  "Alice 
has  had  a  fall,"  he  said.  "I've  telephoned  to  the 
doctor.    Will  you  go  up  to  her,  Sophy  ?" 

The  evening  seemed  very  long  to  the  three  men 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr.  Channing  had  been 
to  see  his  daughter,  but  though  she  begged  him  to  go 
quietly  home  and  not  worry,  he  felt  disinclined  to  leave 
the  society  of  the  others,  and  walked  distractedly  about 
the  room,  catching  his  foot  regularly  in  the  same  rug 
with  a  maddening  monotony  that  drove  Tod  to  in- 
ward oaths.  "Do  sit  down,  sir,  and  rest,"  he  said 
with  feigned  solicitude.  "You  mustn't  worry  too 
much."  He  watched  those  old  shambling  feet  in  an 
agony. 

"It  ought  to  have  been  prevented,"  said  Mr.  Chan- 
ning, tripping  slightly.  "Jim  shouldn't  let  her  rush 
about  by  herself  just  now.  Alice  is  so  indefatigable. 
Finding  the  night  air  a  little  chilly — as  indeed  I  thought 
it  myself,  but  no  one  would  listen  to  my  warning — she 
said  to  me — I  remember  it  perfectly — T'll  get  a  shawl 
for  Sophy.'  She  must  have  caught  her  foot  coming 
downstairs  .  .  ." 
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("O  God!"  thought  Tod;  "stop  catching  your  own 
feet.  .  .  .") 

"...  A  stair-rod  may  have  been  loose,  or  she  may 
have  hurried,  forgetting  the  necessity  for  care.  She 
thinks  very  httle  of  herself ;  I  must  say  that  for  Alice. 
She  has  been  a  very  kind  and  dutiful  daughter.  I 
blame  Jim  very  much  for  not  being  with  her — for 
letting  her  rush  about  to  fetch  shawls  for  her  younger 
sister;  this  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
happen " 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  old  Mr.  Stonehouse  irritably, 
straddling  his  large  legs,  "Jim  isn't  the  Almighty — 
he  couldn't  know  it  would  happen.  You  might  have 
stopped  her  yourself  or  told  Jim  to  fetch  the  damned 
shawl.  .  .  .  Have  another  cigar,  Channing,  and  for 
God's  sake  sit  down!  You'll  fret  yourself  into  a  fever 
at  this  rate,  and  us  too.  We  shan't  help  Alice  by  blam- 
ing Jim." 

"You  must  make  allowance  for  a  father's  anxiety," 
said  Mr.  Channing,  selecting  an  armchair  and  the 
proffered  cigar.  "This  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair, 
particularly  in  view  of  to-morrow's  ceremony.  What 
is  going  to  be  done  about  that?" 

"There's  nothing  to  be  done,"  said  Tod,  "except  go 
through  with  it.  Sophy  says  it'll  be  all  right,  and 
Alice  insists  on  business  as  usual  during  repairs.  She's 
jolly  plucky." 

Mr.  Stonehouse,  with  a  chuckle  that  struck  Mr. 
Channing  as   unseemly,    remarked,   "H   this   goes   on 
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for  another  few  hours  there'll  be  a  birth  and  a 
wedding  at  Mallow  on  the  same  day.  Not  for  the 
first  time  in  this  wicked  world,  eh,  Tod? — But  they 
get  the  wedding  in  before  the  birth,  if  they're 
lucky." 

Somewhat  displeased  at  this  ill-timed  flippancy,  Mr. 
Channing  rose  again  from  his  chair,  and  Tod  con- 
trolled an  impulse  to  snatch  the  rug  from  the  floor. 
"I  think  I  shall  obey  my  poor  girl's  commands,  and 
go  home  to  bed.  If  it  will  ease  her  to  know  that  I 
have  done  so,  it's  my  duty  to  go.  I  imagine  Sophy 
will  remain  here." 

Tod  said,  rising  with  alacrity,  "Alice  wants  her  to 
go  too.  She  doesn't  want  any  fuss.  The  nurse  is  here 
and  the  doctor'U  be  in  and  out.  I'll  see  you  home, 
sir,  if  I  may,  and  bring  Sophy  later." 

Mr.  Stonehouse  reminded  them  of  the  brougham. 
"It's  at  your  service,  Channing.    I  shall  stay." 

Mr.  Channing  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  use  of 
the  carriage  that  had  brought  him  to  Mallow,  and  with 
a  concerted  sigh  the  others  saw  his  white  head  vanish 
at  last  into  the  interior. 

"Oh  my  God!"  said  Tod  softly,  closing  the  hall 
door.    "Is  he  really  Sophy's  father?" 

Sophy  and  Jim  came  downstairs  at  last,  Sophy 
wrapped  in  her  cloak.  "Will  you  take  me  home 
now?"  she  said  to  Tod.  "Alice  says  I  must  go. 
Good-night,  Uncle  James,  dear.  She  sent  you  her 
love." 
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Stonehouse  went  with  her  to  the  hall  door  while 
his  father  spoke  to  Tod.  She  said  brokenly,  "I  simply 
can't  bear  this.  ...  I  wanted  you  to  sleep  so  sound 
to-night.  .  .  ." 

"You  must  try  to  sleep  sound  yourself.  Don't  worry 
too  much  about  Alice;  they  think  it  will  be  all 
right.  .  .  ."  He  touched  her  cheek  with  his  hand. 
"Good  night,  my  dear  one.    Try  to  sleep." 

Tod,  crossing  the  hall,  heard  her  laugh. 

Stonehouse  went  again  to  his  wife's  room,  but  the 
nurse  turned  him  away,  and  he  rejoined  his  father. 
Seeing  him  presently  stealthily  yawn,  he  ordered  him 
to  bed.  "I  shall  be  all  right  alone,"  he  reassured  him. 
"I'd  rather  be  alone.  ...  I'll  get  some  sleep  later 
on. 

After  he  had  seen  the  old  man  upstairs,  he  built  up 
the  library  fire  and  sat  huddled  over  it,  biting  at  the 
stem  of  an  empty  pipe.  Sophy's  wedding-presents 
gleamed  in  the  shadows  about  him.  The  clock  in  the 
hall  struck  twelve,  and  he  thought,  "This  is  her  wed- 
ding day.  .  .  .  Oh  God,  I  mustn't  think  of  anything  but 
Alice.  .  .  ." 


XV 


It  had  rained  quietly  in  the  earlydawnof  thatwedding- 
day,  but  by  the  time  Mr.  Stonehouse  joined  his  son  at 
breakfast  the  sky  had  cleared  and  turned  to  the  haze 
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of  September  heat.  Vapour  rose  from  the  wet  lawns 
in  that  heat,  and  every  leaf  that  clung  to  the  trees, 
very  still  in  the  windless  morning,  every  leaf  and  petal 
of  the  autumn  flowers  was  bright  with  moisture.  It 
seemed  incredible  to  Stonehouse,  standing  at  the 
breakfast-room  window,  that  this  could  be  the  same 
garden  he  had  seen  a  few  hours  earlier,  chill  and  colour- 
less and  sad  under  the  falling  rain.  Incredible  too 
that  the  natural  processes  of  vegetation  and  atmo- 
spheric change  should  be  serenely  pursued  in  the  face 
of  such  crises  as  racked  the  mere  human  household 
set  in  their  midst.  .  .  .  Strange  that  there  should  be 
no  pause.  ...  So  those  trees,  those  lawns,  those 
flowers,  had  sparkled  with  trembling  moisture  in 
September  mornings  when  his  heart,  so  troubled  now, 
beat  without  care  in  his  baby  breast ;  so  would  they 
gleam  in  the  first  rays  of  sunshine  falling  on  a  Mallow 
that  knew  the  beating  of  that  heart  no  more.  And  he 
thought,  with  melancholy : 

"And  when  Thyself  with  shining  Foot  shall  pass 
Among  the   Guests   Star-scattered   on   the  Grass, 
And  in  Thy  joyous  Errand  reach  the   Spot 
Where  I  made  one — turn  down  an  Empty  Glass.  .  .  ." 

His  father  found  him  standing  there,  and  slipping 
a  hand  through  his  arm,  asked,  "No  news  yet?" 

"Nothing  fresh.  It's  damnable  that  suffering  should 
be  protracted  like  this.  So  senseless  and  cruel.  God 
must  have  hated  women.  ...  I  hope  you  slept, 
Father?" 
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"Well  enough,  my  dear.  When  you  get  to  my  age 
the  night  always  seems  a  bit  long.  Yet  in  a  few  more 
years  I  daresay  one's  glad  if  it  never  ends.  One  begins 
to  get  a  little  tired.  .  .  .  It's  no  good  asking  if  you 
slept! — That  poor  child,  Sophy.  It's  hard  on  her  for 
this  to  come  to-day,  though  one  must  be  more  sorry 
for  your  poor  girl  upstairs.  Has  the  doctor  been 
lately?" 

"Half  an  hour  ago.  He  wouldn't  breakfast  here — 
another  patient's  going  through  the  same  inferno  a  mile 
away.  All  over  the  world  women  are  being  tortured 
like  this  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  an  earth  that 
ill  repays  their  efforts  in  the  happiness  of  the  creatures 
they  produce.  .  .  .  The  coffee's  getting  cold." 

"Eat  a  good  breakfast,"  said  his  father.  "You'll 
feel  better  with  food  inside  you." 

Jim  laughed,  trying  to  throw  off  the  intolerable 
weight  that  oppressed  his  spirit.  "Prosaic  comfort! 
But  there's  not  much  else.  .  .  ." 

The  atmosphere  of  the  household  that  morning  was 
unreal  and  strange.  The  doctor  came  and  went  inter- 
mittently, Stonehouse  spoke  to  the  nurse  at  intervals 
and  saw  Alice  again  several  times ;  and  all  the  while 
downstairs  preparations  were  continued  for  Sophy's 
wedding.  Alice,  very  weak  now,  insisted  feebly  and 
irritably  that  no  plan  should  be  changed,  no  detail 
dispensed  with,  and  it  was  thought  wiser  to  indulge 
a  desire   that   was   now   as  much   obstinate   as  kind. 
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Mrs.  Jim  had  decided  to  hold  that  reception,  and  held 
it  should  be.  .  .  . 

Sophy  came  over  once  for  a  hurried  visit,  but  missed 
seeing  Jim;  and  hearing  of  her  departure  he  was 
half-relieved  at  not  encountering  her.  Tod  called, 
rather  inartictilate  between  sympathy  and  nervous 
anticipations  of  his  own  ordeal,  and  Mr.  Channing 
wandered  in  several  times,  getting  considerably  in  the 
way,  still  bitterly  aggrieved  and  inclined  to  be  hostile 
to  Jim,  remembering  his  remissness  in  regard  to  thai 
shawl  and  the  possible  aversion  of  catastrophe.  Mr. 
Stonehouse  returned  early  to  Westermount  to  change 
his  dress  clothes,  hidden  in  the  little  brougham  be- 
neath his  big  overcoat,  and  Jim  was  acutely  grateful 
to  Tod  who  finally  persuaded  the  querulous  Mr. 
Channing  back  to  his  own  home  soon  after  twelve 
o'clock. 

He  lunched  alone,  and  remembering  his  father's  sage 
injunctions  as  to  the  benefits  of  food,  contrived  to 
subdue  all  thought  and  emotion  enough  to  make  some 
sort  of  meal.  "The  commonplaces  of  life  are  very 
staggering,"  he  reflected.  "They  drag  us  down  from 
our  heights,  but  I  suppose  they  sometimes  prevent  us 
from  falling  over.  .  .  ." 

At  two  o'clock,  before  setting  out  for  the  Oaks  as 
a  preface  to  driving  with  Sophy  to  St.  Francis,  he  went 
again  to  Alice.  Stooping  silently  to  kiss  her,  he  saw 
tears  at  last  on  her  cheek. 
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He  sat  with  Sophy's  hand  in  his  during  those  few 
minutes  between  her  home  and  the  church;  and  in 
that  incongruous  and  intolerable  solitude  they  said  no 
word.  But  as  the  car  drew  up  he  looked  at  her  and 
saw  through  her  veil  that  she  wistfully  smiled.  He 
murmured,  "Good-bye.  .  .  ." 

After  the  brightness  of  sunshine  that  bathed  them 
as  they  walked  the  red  carpet  to  the  door,  the  dimness 
of  the  church  descended  upon  them  like  a  shroud. 

Seeing  at  the  far  end  of  the  aisle  the  rock-like  profile 
of  Tod  above  his  uniform,  he  remembered  his  own 
wedding  in  that  same  church.  Standing  where  Tod 
stood  now  he  had  turned  his  head  and  watched  Alice 
coming  to  him,  in  such  a  veil  as  Sophy  wore — in  all 
that  same  delicate  emphasis  of  mystery  so  sadly  dis- 
soluble by  the  element  of  habit.  .  .  .  The  same  sun 
splashed  now  the  wooden  floor  of  the  nave  which  his 
feet  trod  in  an  agony  unprophesied  then ;  the  immortal 
children  of  flowers  that  had  nodded  their  rich-hued 
heads  upon  the  altar  then,  swayed  lightly  in  a  breeze 
following  them  from  the  open  door.  .  .  .  Yet  since 
that  day  his  son  John  had  known  fifteen  years  of  life 
and  had  solved  its  final  mystery ;  at  Mallow  his  wife  lay 
huddled  upon  her  bed  waiting  for  the  primary  miracle 
of  all.  It  seemed  to  him  just  then  more  strange  that 
men  should  be  born  than  that  men  should  die.  .  .  . 

He  performed  his  passive  part  in  the  ceremony  as 
once  he  had  mechanically,  with  less  pain  and  more 
detachment,  performed  an  active  one.     Now  as  then, 
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the  whole  function  struck  him  as  unreal  and  futile 
and  forlorn.  But  upon  the  emotions  moving  like  a 
deep  tide  within  the  breast  of  this  white  bride,  he 
dared  not  speculate,  as  he  had  speculated  then. 

And  seeing  those  two  at  the  altar  turn  towards  the 
vestry,  he  gave  his  arm  to  Mr.  Channing's  thin  sister, 
and  went  up  the  chancel  steps. 

He  followed  again,  that  thin  and  peering  lady  still 
upon  his  arm,  as  they  went  down  the  church,  his  eyes 
following  them  into  the  sunshine,  his  heart  following 
without  thought  of  return,  leaving  him  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  emptiness  but  a  wistful  satisfaction  in  the 
completeness  of  his  giving.  The  motor  that  held  them 
slid  away  from  the  gate,  its  brightness  winking  in  the 
sun.  Other  cars  took  its  place  and  received  himself 
and  a  confused  medley  of  best  men  and  bridesmaids, 
relations  and  friends.  .  .  .  Leaning  out  of  his  car  as 
they  moved  away  he  looked  up  at  the  spire  of  St. 
Francis,  and  vowed  suddenly  in  his  soul  that  this  place 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  those  two  most  crucial 
episodes  of  his  life,  should  never  fold  its  doors  upon 
his  living  body  again.  He  had  a  fleeting  mental  picture 
of  that  body,  not  alive,  travelling  once  more  across  the 
chancel  steps,  his  soul  impotent  to  control  its  last 
journey.  .  .  . 

On  arrival  at  Mallow  he  left  his  father  to  act  as 
host,  and  went  quickly  upstairs  for  news  of  Alice.  He 
met  on  the  landing  that  nurse  whose  face  had  become 
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a  sort  of  nightmare  to  him,  symbol  of  an  added  anxiety 
so  heavily  weighting  his  illicit  pains.  She  said  in  a 
whisper,  "It's  over  at  last.  You've  got  a  little 
daughter." 

"Oh  thank  God,"  said  Stonehouse,  in  gratitude  for 
the  cessation  of  that  long  struggle  and  for  the  sex  of 
his  child.  Something  stirred  again  in  the  empty  spaces 
of  his  heart. 

The  doctor  opened  Alice's  door  and  beckoned  him 
in. 

A  cold  wind  of  disaster  crept  presently  from  that 
upstairs  room  and  blew  through  the  house  below. 
Within  ten  minutes  Mallow  was  empty  of  its  guests, 
and  a  stream  of  cars  shot  through  the  gates  carrying 
them  shocked  and  disappointed  to  their  homes. 

Like  a  white  petal  forgotten  by  the  storm,  Sophy 
stood  in  the  empty  drawing-room,  her  veil  turned  back 
from  a  face  as  colourless  as  its  pale  frame.  Her  hands 
were  clasped  across  her  heart  in  an  unconscious  and 
instinctive  attempt  to  subdue  its  wild  and  piteous  beat- 
ing; the  throbbing  of  that  heart  and  the  throbbing  of 
the  departing  motor  cars  seemed  to  her  senses  indivisi- 
bly  and  unbearably  the  one  dreadful  sound  in  a  silence 
and  space  that  should  have  been  filled  with  voices  and 
smiling  crowds.  .  .  . 

The  last  car  passed  the  window,  and  Tod  came  back 
to  her,  all  the  merriness  gone  from  his  face,  leaving 
only  its  kindness.     "My  darling  child,"  he  said,  "I'm 
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so  frightfully  sorry  for  you.  .  .  .  Don't  look  like  that; 
don't — it  may  be  all  right."  He  took  her  hands  and 
held  them  against  his  lips.  "It  may  be  all  right, 
Sophy." 

Shaking  her  head,  looking  beyond  him  to  the  stairs, 
she  said — "No.     It  won't  be.  .  .  .  it  won't  be.  .  .  ." 

"Jim  said  there  was  just  a  chance.     Try  to  believe 

that Sweetheart,  how  am   I  to  help  you?     I 

didn't  know  you  cared  so  much " 

Her  eyes  came  back  to  him  then,  so  dark,  so  bright, 
so  stricken,  that  they  seemed  not  the  kind  and  whimsi- 
cal eyes  he  knew.  "I'm  thinking  of  Jim,"  she  said. 
"Alice  mustn't  die.  .  .  .  Oh  dear  Tod,  she  mustn't  die." 

"No,  my  darling,"  he  said  soothingly,  and  tried  to  put 
his  arms  round  her,  but  she  drew  away,  turning  again 
to  the  stairs.    "Is  somebody  coming — ?    Listen.  .  .  ." 

Stonehouse  came  slowly  down  those  stairs  and 
crossed  the  hall  to  her  side. 

He  was  acutely  aware  as  he  approached,  of  the 
significance  of  her  delicate  draperies,  of  Tod's  hand  on 
her  arm  and  its  symbolism  of  the  final  material  separa- 
tion they  had  chosen — with  a  confused  and  blundering 
sense  of  rightness — for  the  ensuring  of  Mallow  against 
disaster.  In  the  face  of  the  disaster  that  now  im- 
pended upon  them,  with  the  added  poignancy  of  re- 
sponsibility for  a  part  of  it,  he  perceived  with 
remorseless  clarity  the  ironic  relation  between  the  two 
elements  of  their  tragedy.     And  bitterness,   so  long 
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struggled  against,  at  last  threatened  his  soul.  In  the 
final  dogged  response  of  his  will  and  spirit  to  defeat 
it,  to  meet  with  some  sort  of  nobility  and  sweetness  the 
supreme  requirements  of  that  moment,  it  seemed  to 
Sophy  that  a  shutter  descended  upon  his  face,  blotting 
out  its  dear  and  familiar  aspect.  But  his  beloved 
voice  was  unchanged  as,  taking  the  hand  she  in- 
stinctively held  out  to  him,  he  said,  "My  dear,  I  don't 
bring  good  news.  .  .  .  Will  you  come  up  with  me 
now?     You  too,  Tod,  if  you  care  to." 

She  sat  at  the  side  of  the  bed  farthest  from  her  sister, 
with  Stonehouse  opposite,  his  hand  clasped  on  Alice's 
bare  arm.  Tod  stood  behind  her,  gripping  her  shoulder 
with  an  intention  of  comfort  and  support;  but  she 
was  imconscious  of  his  presence  and  his  touch.  Her 
whole  being  was  concentrated,  in  anguish,  on  this  last 
incredible  calamity  now  slowly  growing  into  an 
irremediable  fact  before  her  eyes.  Her  soul  was  crying 
with  passionate  insistence  and  urgency — "Don't  die, 
Alice — Alice,  don't  die.  .  .  ."  Too  absorbed  to  analyse 
the  unimagined  cruelty  of  that  dying,  her  heart  yet 
registered  the  disaster  of  it;  her  one  surviving  desire 
was  its  prevention.  And  looking  across  at  Jim's 
impenetrable  face,  knowing  that  his  sharpest  compunc- 
tions would  be  always  for  her,  as  hers  in  that  moment 
were  only  for  him,  she  thought — "How  will  he  bear 
this  now?  Oh,  dear  God,  how  have  you  let  this 
happen?  .  .  ." 
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Mr.  Channing  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  knees 
apart,  hands  hanging  twitching  between  them,  his  light 
grey  eyes — so  curiously  like  the  eyes,  now  shut,  of  his 
dying  daughter — pathetically  yet  peevishly  fixed  on  her 
face.  His  under  lip  hung,  trembling  a  little.  At  his 
side  stood  the  nurse,  very  straight  and  clean  and 
detached,  alert  for  any  movement  of  the  doctor  behind 
Jim's  chair.  And  taking  an  interest  not  only  in  death 
but  in  the  living,  her  clear  intelligent  eyes  moved 
unobtrusively  from  face  to  face  of  those  human  beings 
about  her,  lingering  furtively  with  a  blend  of  covetous- 
ness  and  disdain  upon  the  details  of  Sophy's  incon- 
gruous wedding-clothes.  One  face  only  was  out  of  her 
range  of  vision.  Old  Mr.  Stonehouse  stood  immedi- 
ately behind  her,  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece.  His 
hands  were  in  his  check  trouser  pockets,  the  tails  of 
his  black  coat  tucked  through  his  arms:  his  big 
shoulders  were  hunched,  his  big  head  thrust  a  little 
forward.  And  from  under  drawn-down  eyebrows  his 
old  fading  eyes  watched  hungrily  and  unhappily  the 
face  of  his  son.  .  .  .  He  remembered  how  he  had 
prophesied  that  Mallow  would  see  under  its  roof 
that  day  both  a  birth  and  a  marriage.  Grimly,  his 
under  lip  protruded  and  compressing  the  upper  to  a 
bulging  fold,  he  thought — "And  here's  the  third  .  .  . 
'hatched — matched'  .  .  .  my  poor  lad,  my  poor  lad. 
...  I  wish  little  Sophy  hadn't  married  that  fellow. 

From  another  room  came  the  wail  of  Alice's  child. 
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and  he  saw  Jim  lift  his  head  slightly.  But  his  eyes 
stayed  immovably  on  Alice's  face. 

The  doctor  stepped  forward  from  the  head  of  the 
bed  and  stooped  towards  it;  but  caring  just  then  only 
for  his  son,  Mr.  Stonehouse  paid  no  attention  to  the 
murmur  of  a  voice  breaking  the  silence,  till  he  became 
aware  of  a  general  quiet  movement,  and  followed  Tod 
to  the  door.  He  thought  mechanically :  "  'Dis- 
patched,' poor  soul.  .  .  .  Oh,  poor  Jim." 

Tod  took  his  arm  going  down  the  stairs.  "There 
are  several  sorts  of  war,  sir,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Stonehouse  sniffed  dejectedly. 
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Stonehouse  shut  the  library  door.  It  was  growing 
dark  in  that  room,  but  outside  the  window  a  very  mel- 
low sunshine  still  lay  upon  his  garden,  and  the  tapestry 
of  the  September  trees  glowed  in  its  failing  warmth. 
The  beech-tree  he  had  watched  for  many  autumns 
stretched  grey  arms  above  the  grass  where  its  leaves 
lay  now  like  scattered  coins.  And  everywhere,  as  on 
another  autumn  day  of  pain  for  him,  leaves  drifted 
through  the  sunshine  to  the  ground. 

Sophy  was  in  his  armchair  near  the  window,  her  head 
with  its  halo  still  of  thrown-back  veil,  outlined  dimly 
against  the  rich  colour  beyond. 

He  sat  down  at  the  writing-table,  resting  his  arms 
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on  it,  and  said  gently,  "Tod's  taken  your  father  home 
.  .  .  poor  old  fellow.  Oughtn't  you  to  rest,  Sophy? 
You  must  be  horribly  tired.  .  .  .Did  you  come  to  find 
me?" 

She  murmured,  "Yes."  And  laid  her  cheek  against 
the  back  of  the  chair,  looking  at  him.  But  after  a 
moment  her  eyes  closed.  "Tod's  been  so  good,"  she 
said,  "so  sweet.  .  .  .  I'm  to  go  back  to  Father  to-night." 

Stonehouse  said,  "Tod's  a  fine  person." 

In  the  silence  of  that  slowly-darkening  room  it 
seemed  to  him  that  something  of  all  he  desired  to  say 
to  her  and  might  not  say — taking  pity  on  him — found 
secret  and  inarticulate  speech.  .  .  . 

She  sighed  presently,  and  stood  up.  "I  must  go 
and  take  off  these  clothes.  .  .  .  Don't  move,  Jim." 
Passing  him,  she  touched  his  shoulder.  "I've  seen 
your  little  daughter,"  she  murmured.  "I'm  so  glad 
it's  the  daughter  you  hoped  for.  .  .  .  Good-bye.  I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow  before  we  go." 

Turning  his  cheek,  he  leant  it  against  her  hand. 
"Good-bye,  dear  child." 

He  heard  her  presently  leave  the  house;  and  his 
car,  which  should  have  taken  her  to  London  with  Tod, 
carried  her  home. 

Alice  was  buried  in  the  little  cypress-filled  cemetery 
at  Westermount,  in  the  piece  of  land  acquired  by  old 
Mr.  Stonehouse  at  his  first  settling  there,  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  last.     Delia  Stonehouse,  that  unexacting 
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mother-in-law,  lay  near  her  in  the  double  grave  that 
waited  for  old  James;  and  Jim's  vaguely  wandering 
thoughts  found  room  for  a  faint  amazement  at  that 
permanent  and  incongruous  juxtaposition.  Some  day 
he  and  his  father  would  join  those  two,  and  the  four 
of  them  would  lie  quietly,  with  no  thought  and  no 
pain,  under  the  feathery  branches  of  the  cypress- 
trees. 

He  walked  home  to  Mallow  after  tea  through  a  haze 
of  fine  rain,  and  going  to  his  library  chair  sat  still  for 
a  long  time  with  his  head  on  his  hand. 

An  unreal  and  very  transient  peace  settled  slowly 
upon  his  heart,  whose  pains  and  problems  seemed  now 
as  definitely  finished  as  if  he  himself  lay  at  Wester- 
mount  under  the  freshly  turned  earth.  He  could  hurt 
Alice  no  longer,  feel  no  bitterness  towards  her  again. 
That  sad  friction  was  ended  and  already  some  of  its 
soreness  had  died  away.  .  .  . 

He  thought  presently  of  his  little  daughter,  sleeping 
untroubled  upstairs;  and  his  heart  grew  dimly  warm 
at  the  prospect  of  undivided  ownership  and  companion- 
ship of  that  young  thing.  Sophy  had  said :  "Make 
it  very  much  yours  this  time."  For  the  sake  of  the 
child  now,  not  only  for  his  own,  he  must  make  it  very 
much  his.  .  .  . 

His  mind  turned  at  last,  with  a  sensation  of  turning 
home,  to  Sophy, — safe  with  Tod,  though  now  only  for 
a  few  short  days.  And  he  thought,  "Her  life's  only 
just   begun;    she'll    see   that    soon.      More   than   half 
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mine  lies  behind  me.     It  must  be  right  for  her  to  be 
with  Tod,  who's  young.  .  .  ." 

Shutting  his  eyes,  listening  to  the  faint  hiss  of  rain 
on  the  lawns,  he  tried  to  project  his  thoughts  to  her, 
to  communicate  for  her  consoling  the  secret  comforts 
that  must  make  him  not  all  unhappy  now.  And  from 
such  concentration  of  his  spirit  upon  hers  he  evoked 
a  conviction  of  her  physical  nearness  that  only  the 
opening  of  his  eyes  could  destroy.  Keeping  them  shut, 
turning  his  face  towards  her  shadow,  he  said  under 
his  breath:  "I  believe  this,  my  dear:  that  greatly  to 
desire  anything,  and  to  find  that  it  exists,  is  better  than 
all  the  possessing.  .  .  .  All  my  life  I've  wanted  what 
in  your  heart  you've  given  me.  So  my  desire  lives. 
...  I  have  you  safe  and  can't  ever  lose  you.  Dear 
love,  that  is  possession.  .  ,  ," 
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